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PREFAOK 


This book was first planned in 1905, while Ijord Cnrzon was 
still Viceroy of India. My original purpose, now much 
expanded, was to write an account of some of the more per- 
manent and enduring features of his Administration, which 
seemed likely to become obscured in the public mind through 
special causes. I was unable until last year to begin the 
task I had set myself, and even then was almost immediately 
stopped by more imperative rhities. 'Hiis summer it became 
evident that I must cluwse between rapid completion and 
indefinite postponement. 'I'he clioiet: was not dilHcult, for 
the materials were collected, I knew my subject, and my 
views were already formed, although in some respects Uiey 
have undergone revision. I decided to undertake tlic work 
at once, though time was pressing ; I was about to journey 
forth again ; and even as th<»e words are being printed I 
shall })c pursuing once more the familiar pathway to the 
East. 

It is necessary to say that IjOrd Cur/on is in no .sense 
responsible for this book. He did not suggest it, nor has 
he seen a line of it. It is in no respect a reflection of his 
opinionsii and he has neither authorised nor inspired a single 
statement that it contains. Probably there are portiom of 
it with Which he will disagree. I have had no access to any 
privat^iloottments or correspondenct. For any inaccuracies 
I am ^lotie to blame. 
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PRERCE 


If the narrative reveals a ertain inti cy with ever 
the explanation is simple. I ’as in India uring the whi 
of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. I saw him id, and saw h 
depart. During the greater jjrt of the tin I was Editor 
Tlie Thnes of India, and the Iditor of an Uan newspaj 
has unusual oppoi tunities fb acquiring kj^‘ dedge. 1 h 
many sources of iuformationgenerally uust; dted. T ha 
visited many of the place mentioned, have son 
acquairjtance with other i^iatic countries! 1 knew pe 
sonally most of tliose wh figure in th^ pages, bo 
Englishmen and Indians, al some of them l e my frienc 
Such knowledge of India s I possess did Lt begin wii 
Lord Curzon’s arrival, nonas it ended witii is departur 
1 may add th.at I never let Ijord Curzon, a rg fgj. 
few minutes at the Delhi )urbar, until longl ,fter he ha 
left India, nor did 1 ever Ivc any communicaltn with hin 
directly or indirectly, upc public affairs durit r his Vice 
royalty. The contrary ha sometimes been alhf'd, but th 
suggestion is unfounded. ® 

I have noticed that intooks of this deseripl' n, dealing 
for the most part with c< temporary politics, it i'eustomar) 
for the blushing author o appear for a moinen upon the 
threshold, in order to jow that he h.as no iiention of 
anticipating the verdict)! history. 1 shall ma,lj no such 
superfluous declaration. This is simply a desdption of 
certain phases of IJritisrule in India as I saw lem ; my 
views are based upon itual experience, and wh*; history 
may say is no conceriof mine, I have tried « write 
neither history nor bi<raphy, but rather the skteh of a 
period in which Lord tezon was the central figun In so 
far as the book ‘ partafe of the character of hiog,phy, ' 
claim exemption from e admonition that it is inadsabldJ 
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PHEFACE 


to write a biography oi a man still living. The Viceroyalty 
of India is an episode in a sfcalesraan’s life which has no 
direct relation to the rest f>l‘ his career. It may colour or 
sadden the wliole of his remaining years, but as a piece of 
work it is linislied for ever when he relinquishes office. 
I'he gnris have hardly roared forth their final salute when 
the sculjjtor is busy upon the memorial statue. The 
verdict may he written, for India will see him no more. 
In such cases there arc still reticences to be observed, 
and I trust I have not, hceti unmindful of them ; but 
there can he no impropriety in examining the achieve- 
ments of a, Viceroy oi' India si.x years after his Viceregal 
existence has ceases I. 

1 liave endeavoured to he impartial, and know I have 
been sincere. I hav<^ not. the .slightest personal interest to 
serve. I occupie<l at the time, and still occupy, the position 
uf a detached s[M‘clal,or. I believe the period I have 
<lesc.rihed l.o have been a memorable epoch in the Britisli 
control of India, and see no reason why it should be left to 
some one lifly years hciuie lo say so. W c are nowadays all 
so anxious to h<; thought “ judieial'’ that we fear to prai.se 
gixiat deeds worthily douc before our eyes. Moreover, 
British rub* in India may be .subjected to severe te.sts long 
belort; fifty years are over, and my ullimaie object has been 
to interest English and American readers in some of the 
Imlian prohUnns of Lo-day. 

I am julvise<l to explain, with reference to an expression 
! have fre(iuently used, that the tJovernment of India are 
wont to aurumnee their deci.sions to the public, and some- 
liine.s to expound their policy, in the form of “ Resolutions. 

I have occasionally nnule use of brief passages from articles 
•which I have contributed to various newspapers and reviews, 
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PREFACE 


but such extracts are so infrequent and fragmentary that 
they do not require specific acknowledgiueni. With regard 
to persons upon whom titles have been bestowed in the 
course of the events here narrated, J have sometimes rei'erred 
to them by their new, and sometimes by their old designa- 
tions, as seemed convenient. I have used the expression 
“ native states ” and “ native army ’’because I know of no 
suitable equivalent; when I say “ Anglo-Indians,” I mean 
the class of Englishmen who have always borne, and always 
will bear, that designation, and not theeslimahle eoniniunil N 
to whom the Government now seek to ajjply it; an<l in lh<- 
spelling of Oriental place-names I have Ibllowed eoinuuni 
practice without regard to rules whi(!h ;u*c never hc<‘ded 
outside a Government report. 

L. F. 

Sepleniber 19II 
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A CiKXKRAL SrUVEV 

I. {\i)iA IN ’I'ftr. N[Nr;r!nri 

In the closing years of Uu* niiu'lc'onih century, vast e.hangcs 
were slowly beginning' to manifest theinsehes in the Indian 
Empire, 'riiey wt‘r(; so impereeplible in growth that their 
full signiii<-a!ice \ras only v<‘ry ;!,'rn(lually perc^eived. Save for 
the expansion of its Irade and rc\< nu'‘, the dcvelo])meut of 
its internal eomniunieatiuns, lhi‘ U-istirely s|)rtsid ol education, 
and the occasional aitoration of methods <h' administration, 
he condition of India did not, in the early nineties, seem 
t.o havt* ntHievg'onc .any mai'Ked niodiiication. W ithiu its 
‘V(tnliers llaa’c had liecn a prolong'cil jxa'iotl »;f unbroken 
oitaee, 'I’lie Indian peoples were ap|)arenlly more docile 
Jian ever, and they \\t‘re <>eriainly outwardly traiHjuil. 'I'lic 
annual gatherings ol’the N’idional (,'ongress furnishcfl a vent 
for the e.vpression of i‘h«juenf. .aspirations on the j)artof a few 
anient politicians, of whom not much was heanl for the rest 
of the y(;ar. Duritig the \'iceroyalty of Lord Laus<lownc, 
and in the earlier years of i.or<l Elgin’s rule, the political 
ultn<is{>hcre of liulia w.as on the whole essentially calm. Few 
foresaw that the lime was .approac.hing when the entire 
country wotdd be dist.urfted by strife and nnrest. Still less 
was it realised that at no distant date the validity ol British 
rule wouhl be <lircetly elmlUaiged l)y a violent, il miimle, 
.section of the popniation. 

Wh<‘n Lord Elgin lande<i in Imlia in 18t)L there seemed 
no visible reason W'hy the eoinfortahlc system of control then 
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INDIA UNDER CURZON AND AFTER 

in vogue should not continue upon tlie same lines for a 
period measured by decades. The placad <;onlidencc cn'cry- 
where entertained was reflected in the work of the cxecutiv^c;. 
It was efficient, as it has always been, and it was performed 
with that laborious devotion which has generally distinguisiied 
the servants of the Crown in India; but it had become 
stereotyped, and it followed the appointed ways without 
much deviation or experiment. In the domain of civil an<l of 
military administration alike, there was a disjxtsition to be 
content with existing conditions and nu'thods, which 
rendered officers insusceptible to ('.hange, and somewhat 
intolerant of criticism. The favouril(‘ and consoling rdlection 
was that as the country remained <|uiet and satisfu'd, it might 
reasonably be (loneluded tliat the machinery of control was 
in. no need of examination or improvenuait. 

It would he easy, of c, curse, to adv.aiKx; ])roofs in rebuttal 
of these broad generalisations. Lord Lytlou’s Vernacular 
Press Act of 187S, wliieh had a brief existence of four years, 
was an indication that even in an era of nohible tmiuiuillity 
sedition in the native Press was ncitlier unknown nor un- 
regarded. In lH7i) there occurred near Poona a little revolt 
of Ramosis, or watchmen, who once formed a part of the 
Mahratta Army. The Age of Ch)nscnt to Marriage Act, 
though pas.sed in response to the aj)peals of many infliumtial 
Indians, produced in 1891 an amount of disquietude which 
was secretly regarded hy the authorities with considerable 
alarm. In the sphere of political reform, the Act of 1892, 
which cjilarged the Legislative Councils and increased the 
representation of Indians, marked aii impoi'tant response to 
the claim of the Congress for a larger voice in Indian legis- 
lation. But these, and many other incidental facts which 
might be quoted, do not materially disturb the contention 
that for forty years India had been comparatively quie.s(;ent. 

Yet throughout this })criod, and lx;neath the unruffied 
surface, new e.urrents of tliought were I'orming, and were 
steadily gaining momentum. The inducnce of Western 
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A GENERAL SERVE V 

education and of Western ide..l.s was creating a frcsli spirit 
of inquiry. Intellectual Indians became no longer willing 
to accejJt the solid fact of llritish control without question 
and without criticism. It is no answer to say, as M. Chailley 
has done, that the portion of the population which demands 
very large concessions is e\en now only two per cent, of the 
country generally. Great changes ha\e almost invariably 
originaUal from such small ])cginnings. When Mahomed 
rode forth to Medina hew'as ac(;omj)anied tally by his faithful 
disei])le, Abu Rekr. The Japaticsc Revolution was really 
the work of a handful of men. d’here is reason to believe, 
moreover, that during this period in India the old instinctive 
hal)it of liliiid untpieslioning obedience to the ruling authority 
was gradually dimiiiishiug among the masses of the pt-ofile, 
and even in the ranks of the N.ative Army. A eonlributory 
inlluenee was that in the latter hall’of the nineleetith century 
India finally emerged from a jtarlial isolaliou which had 
endured for centuries, d'he eneireliiig’ si a, and lh»* mighty 
harrier of the Himalayas, no longer serveil io shield her from 
the world wil.hout. 'I'hey had nevt r really kept her inviolate, 
for Indian history is one long recital of invasions; hut Iht' 
<jui(ikening of marine v'ornnuinicaf ions, an<l tin? increasing 
activity of Ruropean Rowers in Asia, made India more than 
ever a ]m)minent factor in international politics. A furiher 
cause of change was the growing atl cut ion paid hy fhc Hritisli 
Ihirliatncnf, to Indian nllairs. W^ith tlu- rise of the Imperial 
spirit in England, Parliamentary intervention ceased to be 
spasmodic and fitful. Interest in the welfare of Iiulia be(NUiu; 
constant, every administrative act ol‘ the Government of 
India was liable to be <iiseussed or ([uesLimied in the House 
of Comirjons, and projcssional .sympathisers with Indian 
aspirations began to exercise an influence in marked dispro- 
portion to their actual numbers. 

'The tdicet of these changes first began ti> Ik; seen during 
Lord Elgin’s Viccr<»yalty, which hy no means fnlfille<l its 
early promise t)f placidity. Winlc I.ord Elgin was in India, 
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he had to confront severe visitations of famine and j)la,yn(‘, 
and to conduct two iron tier wars. The delitnitalion (»f llu; 
Afghan ironticr had made it necessary to estaldisli a Ftdiiieal 
Agency in Chitral, and in ]8t)o a local rising was followed hy 
the belcagucrnient of the IJritish Agent in the C'hitra! fort. 
He had to he rescued by a strong expedition, and when Lonl 
Elgin left India tlie practical questions raised hy tin; decision 
in favour of the continued occupation of Fhilriil wen* still 
undecided. In 1807 the Waziris rose, and the 'roelii \hdley 
was occupied hy a British force, I’luai iollowed tlie altaek 
of the Swat tribes U]>on the iMiilak.'ind, the raid of the 
JMohinands upon villages near Peshawar, ;tnd t.lic; sei/.iire of 
the Khyher J’ass hy the Afridis. In a, lew days the North 
West Frontier was allanic I'roin Ihe 'I’oehi to Buner, and it, 
took ()(),00() troops and a si.x months c.ainj)aign to extinguish 
the conflagration. These events were not without their 
reflex influence upon the internal condition of India, for a 
frontier war invariably produces excitemeul in the elly 
bazaars until tlie succe.ss of British arms is assured. 'I'hey 
further brought forward the whole (luesLif)n of the future of 
British jwlicy u])ou the frontier, which was hd’L to l.ord 
Elgin’s successor to determine. 

The country l>ad coincident troubles of the severest kind 
within its borders. It had entered u[)on that cycle of kan 
years which periodically recurs in India. The monsoon 
rains, upon which the fate of the people hangs, wen; d<'fi<‘ienl. 
in and there was consetpienl privation and .scarcity in 
many districts, amounting early in to famine wilhin a 
limited area. The almost complete I'ailnre of the monsoon of 
189(5 plunged the heart of India into the most intense and 
severe fajuinc ever Ihejt known under British ruk*. By the 
spring of 1897, over four million j)<-oj>Ie were re(;civitig relief, 
and the mortality was extremely heavy. 1'hc resultant 
distress was so widtiSju-ead [.hat the country had not re.'dly 
recovered when Lord Elgin <lcpartcd. The year lHt»(5 was 
of evil omen fur India in amdlier respect. I )urit!g llu; early 
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auturaii, the presence of bubonici pla/^uc; was delrs led in Llie 
slums of tlie city of Hombay. ]?y I he end o{‘ i!ie year it bad 
definitely assumed epidemic form, and had been carried into 
llie interior of tiie western I’resifleney. At Ihe close; ol' l.SiKS, 
the recorded number of deaths from plague in India had 
reached a total of 17 *‘b 0 ()(), wiiieh was proljably consid(.*rab!y 
below the real mortalily. 'Fhere had been spe, radio outbreaks 
in liengal, the I rniled I’rovinees, Madras, and elsewhere ; \ery 
serious epidtanics bad occurred in tlic slates ol' .My, son; and 
Ilyderal)ad ; and the disea.se; had mafic that lirsl a ppeaianci; 
in the I’unjab which was a(lerwa,nis l,o have sueli ieiTibh; 
con.sc<|uen(;c.s. 

Di.scontcnt in an Oriental population is not. necessarily 
produced by ])rivalion and {)eslilenee. Witness Eijypl, 
whcr(' the; very i^frow'lh of prosperity has induced tlie p(;(»|)l(; 
t,o kick as they waxed lai. ’S’et il, h.as been generally I'uund 
in India that ^’rfsat visitations of niislbri uii'- !ia\e not, un- 
naturally produced anion, I he i,'j,'noranl iu;e.v ^ a li rnieni, o|‘ 
unn'st, of which subtle aifil.-ilors have h( en (piiek to lake 
advanta,£fo. So il was wlien famine and plaipie beti'an to 
decimate the; ]>eo|)I(; upon this <»C(-a.sion. Sedition yrew rile 
ainorif,^ the ba.ser vernacular journals. 'I’Ih; prcvcnliw; 
measures ajjfainst plague inslituUal by the Hombay ( iovern- 
tneui were (leeply r(;sent(;d in WesHai India. I’oona, always 
a place of turbulent inclinations, simmered with aiij^ry 
disapproval of the p(in;niptory liou.sc-lo-bfiusf; scarcli for 
eon(;(;al('<l sufferer, s from |>la<fnc. On tin; ni,i>iit. of tiu* ci.-h*- 
bration of' Qui;cn Vi(;toria’s Diamond .Jubilee, the Assi.slanf, 
Collector of Poona, Mr, Kami, was sliol, lojifetber with a 
eompanioip Lieutenant /Vyerst. 'I’he niunh-rer, oiu* 
Darnodher Cliapekar, was snb.scfiuenlly (‘xeeuied. At. th<; 
time ihe murders were pojjularly a.serilH;d to bliml verijL^eanee 
for the ])la).(ne poii<^y of the authorities ; but it was suspei;ted 
then, and i.s certain now, tlial they !narke<l tlKMti(;eplion of 
that conspiracy for the overthrow of Hritish rule in India 
which luis since been brought to liglil. 
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The clejwrliition of the Natti brothers, ]>roinineTif, sinhirs 
of the Deccan, iim] the first trial and sentence of Mr. l»al 
Gangadhar Tilah on a charge of iiuating to disaireclion in 
his newspaper, the Kc-mri, were otlter (‘pisodes which 
immediately followed. In 1S!)H the .section of ih(‘ I’enal 
Code relating to seditious writing in the I’ress was auuaidcd, 
and the provisions of the law were otlierwise ain[)Ii(l(‘d ; Iml. 
the new laws did little to eheck l.hc growth of sislition, 
because they were rarely put into o])era lion. It lias been a 
peculiarity of successive (fovernments of India in recent 
years that they have repeatedly anned tlKMUse!\<-s witii 
powers which tliey iiavc hec'ii rciiietant to use. 'I’lny sciaii 
to have thought that the mere ])assing of an .Vet, without 
attempting to utilise its ])rovisions, was sudlcicnt, to pr<’vcnl 
seditious crime, ftleanwiiiie the tone of the verna<'ular 
Press steadily grew more \’iolcut, though its excesses were 
mild compared to the iidlammatory licight.s afterwards 
attained. There can he no doviht tliat the passages for 
which Mr. Tilak was first imprisoned were (H)in])araliveiy so 
innocuous that no jury would now convict him for fhetn. 

It will he gathered tliat the task whieii lay ficfore Lord 
Elgin’s .successor was no light oricx ha<l to .settle the 
future control of the North-\Vt‘st Frontier, where the echoes 
of conflict had hardly died away. He had t.o deeide what, 
was to be done with C'hitral. He had to supervise the 
mca.sures for ehecking the spread of the plague, a dis<-ase 
which bafflc(i medical science, while the rooted opposition 
of the people to interference with tluar daily habits rendeiv'd 
efreetive preventive measures almost impossible. He had 
to hike over the administration of a country still sun’ering 
from the ravages of famine, though abundant harvests and 
an increasing revenue had .shown its wonderful rccuperaliv<‘ 
power. He had to maintain a silent vigilance towards 
tho.se concerted efforts to sap the strength <»f British nde in 
India, the true .significanee of wliicli was.F.still only just 
beginning to be perceived. Above all, he li.-id to undertake 
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the supremely important task of overhauling the adminis- 
trative macliiiicry of the Indian Empire, 'riiere was urgent 
need to bring prescriptive methods into closer I’clatiori with 
the changing requirements of the lime. Willi India awake 
and interrogative, the process of adminislraliie improvement 
could no longer be delayed. 

ir. LORD ClIRZOX’S PERIOD OE PltEPAR \T10.V 

The appointment of Mr. George .Vatlianic! Ciirzon Lo 
be the next Viceroy and Governor-General of India was 
announced on Augu.st II, 18dK, although he <lid not land 
at Bombay until Dec.ember dO. In the nu'anl.ime, though 
already heir to the barony of Searsdale, he had been createil 
Baron Gurzon of KedlesLon, in the peerage of Ireland. 
Lord Curzon was in his Ihirty-ninlh year, and was the 
youngest Viceroy who had ever heeii ajipoinl.ed, wilh tlie 
single exception of Lord Dalhousie, who heeame Vieer<»y at 
thirty-.six. It was a significant that he was, I’urflier, the 
only Viceroy of India, save Lord Lawrencia who possessed 
any personal knowledge of the cuuidry hclbre his appoint- 
ment. lie did not, like one of his firialecfissors, arrive with 
IK) other preparation for his va-st task Ilian a hasty perusal of 
Hunter '.s “ Brief History of the Indian Peoples." I’or many 
years the dream of his life had been l,o govern India. A 
perfectly true story is told of bis first visit to ('aleutta, in 
December I8H7, when he was still a young member of 
Parliament, very little known outside the circle of liis Eton 
and Oxford friends. He stayed in the then not too luxurious 
quarters of the Great Kaslern Hotel, opposite Government 
House. By a prophetic eoineiilenee. the residence of the 
Viceroy in Calcutta was copied, with eerlain adilitions, from 
liis father s ancestral mansion, KedlesLon Hall, in Derhyshire. 
One day he lunched at Ciovernment House with Lord 
Duflerin. Afterwards, as he was walking buck to his hotel, 
he halted outside the grout gate.s, looked i)ack at the .stately 
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building so reminiscent of the scenes of liis brtyiuKuI, and 
said: “The next time I enter those gales if shail ix' as 
Viceroy.” Lord Curzon has rarely made a delerniinalion 
which has not been fulfilled. Exaclly <‘leven years Ial<;r 
his aspiration was accomplished. lie had always fold Ids 
friends that he would bo \’’iceroy if he could i)e appointed 
before he was forty. lie assumed ofllce on .lamiary (!, 
1899, five days before his ibrtieth birthday: and when lie 
then gazed upon India it was, like t'hilde Roland, with the 
consciousness of “ a life s])ont training (br llu* sight." 

Lord Curzon's intense ])rcoee.uj)ation in (jiiesfions ani ct ing 
tlie welfare of India and its peoples, and his exalted <‘on 
ception of the functions and res[)onsil)ilities of a \'iceroy, 
are the real clues to many aspects of his administratit)n. 
the nature of which arcstill misumlerslood. From his eaiiiesl 
youth the thought of India “haunted him like a [)assioH.” 
He has himself said that while he was at FAon a se.ns(! ol’ the 
overwhelming importance of India first dawned upon his 
mind, as he listened to Sir James FitzJames St(‘ph(;n telling 
the' Literary Society that there was in the Asian eonlinent 
“an empire more populous, more henelu'cnt, and more 
amazing than that of Rome.” Ever since that day Ik; has 
remained under the spell of that glamour of the East whi<!h 
draws all men onward ; and he has nevt;r t;eased, at)d never 
will cease, to be absorbed by its engrossing and ennobling 
problems. At the dinner given him by Old Ft(»nians upon 
his appointment he told bis hosts that he had gladly a{;ceple(i 
office because be loved India, “its peoj>le, its history, its 
government, the absorbing mysteries of its eivili.satioii and 
its life.” From his schooldays, he said, “ the fascination 
and, if I xnay .say so, the .sacrednc.ss of India have; grown 
upon me, until I have come to think that it. is tlx; higlx'st 
honour that can bo placed upon any snlfjcct of th<; Queen 
that in any capacity, higli or low, lie siiould <ic;vot(‘ such 
energies as he may {)osse.s,s to its service.” He di<i n<»t, 
however, make the mistake of supposing that he went forth 
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to ills task ■with little to learn. Xoue knew better that, in 
his own words, “the blast is a University in. which the 
sclioiar never takes a degree.” 

Jjut Lord Curzon's interest in Ihe East did not stop .short 
upontlic coniines of India. \Yh(;n lie was appointed Viceroy, 
he had .seen more of Asia, and .studied more chjsely !its 
history and its existing eonditions, than most men living. 
The common and confessed weakness of the majority of 
Earo])ean.s in the East is tliat their horizons are limited, 
generally, it must he .added, from sheer lU'cessity. 'I'liis fae.t 
is e.spe(;ially true of t’hina, where most Eurojieans kiKiw 
little, and care le.ss, .about Iiulin or Eersi.a, 'I’he same charge 
a])plies in a somewhat Ie,s.ser degree to .Vnglo-lndians ; and 
it is even noticeable in India Jiow special knowledge of one 
proviiua; usually colours quito unduly the Anglo-Indian 
conception ol‘ India as a, whole. The prohhjms of the oldest 
of c.ontiuent,s are itdinit.eiy varied, but, ihe iiroad principles 
whiidi undf.adle thcau are every\slua’e very much i.hc same. 
They should not hi', and I'annol. he, wholly severe.d and con- 
sid(,‘rcd apart. 'I'lie out ward tide of European domination, 
though now recialing, has in all jiarts of Asia luul similar 
characteristics. The impa.et of \\'esi<Tn civilisation has in 
ail Asiatii; countries produced the sanu; <‘.ssctil.ial results, 
b'ully to understand and appreciate the great world-niovc- 
nienls now at work in Asia rtspiires knowledge of more than 
one Asiatic racti. 'I’he physical harriers whitdi <lividc Inilia 
from (diina may impre.ss the imagination, but tliey do not 
alter the fact that the issues now confronting the West are 
elementally the same in tlie valleys of the (Jaiiges and the 
Yang-tse. 

Lord Clurzon, wlurn tirsfc lie entered public life, was 
amply conscious that though India was “the political jiillar 
of the Asiaiiti continent,” ihe diversified problems of Asia 
were indissolubly eonneitled. lie set himself the huge 
undertaking of visiting in turn every Asiatic country, and of 
writing book.s about them. He took as his c.xeniplar the 
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late Sir Henry Rawlinson, the decipherer of the cuneiform 
inscriptions upon the great rock of Behistun in Persia, who in 
later years he spoke of as one who was “ great as an explorer, 
great as a scholar, great as a writer, and great as a man of 
affairs, and who left an indelible mark upon the relations of 
Great Britain with the Asiatic continent.” His special 
object, he told the Central Asian Society in IDOH in a remi- 
niscent mood, was to determine the part that the Asiatic 
countries and peoples play in the political system of Asia, 
and “to endeavour to make some forecast of the part that is 
capable of being played in the future by them.” He duly 
completed his travels, but only a portion of the projciiled 
books ever saw the light. The Fates willed otherwise. It 
is worth noting tliat he never intendcid to write a hook upon 
India. lie meant Lliat hook to be inscribed by others upon 
the pages of Indian history. 

He first set foot in Asia during a journey round the 
world undertaken in 1887-88, After travellitjg through 
Canada and the United States with Dr. Welldon as far a.s 
the Yosemite Valley, he went*4ti alone to .Japan, and from 
Yokohama visited the principal Japane.se cities. He then 
made his way by the China coast to Ceylon, landing in 
India at Tuticorin in November 1887. His wanderings in 
India upon this occasion lasted Ijctwecn four and live 
months, and ranged from Madura to Darjeeling, and from 
Calcutta to the Khyber ; and they included sucli places as 
Mooltan and Shikarpur, outside the usual route of travellers. 

In the raontli of August 1888 he started from London 
again, and accompanied a party of travellers which journeyed 
over the Transcaspian Railway (then newly completed to 
Samarkand), in response to a cordial invitation frorij the 
Russian Government. From Samarkand he proceeded by 
road to Tashkent in that exceedingly uncomfortable vehicle, 
a tarantass. The distance was 1 90 miles each way, and it took 
him thirty hours on the outward journey, and thirty-six hours 
on the return. The fruits of this expedition were recorded in 
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the following year in “Russia in Central Asia in 1889,” his 
first important book. 

The Central Asian journey lasted until November, but 
in August 1889 Lord Curzon set out once more, this time 
upon the best-known and in some respects the most laborious 
of his enterprises of travel. IVaversing part of the Trans- 
caspian Railway, he entered Persia from iVskabiid, and in 
the ensuing six months visited most of the accessible parts 
of the country except the IJakhtiari region. lie was the 
most indefatigable of travellers, the most indomitable of 
.sightseers. When on the road he would ride seventy or 
eighty miles in a day, often cooking his own food, and 
sleeping at the roughest caravanserais. He explored 
Tehenuj and Ispahan with toilsome care, and his examina- 
tion of the ruins of Pensepolis was performed with the 
minute entlmsiasm of tlie trained archicologist. He even 
found time to cross into Asiatic Turkey and visit Baghdad, 
and the sacred city of K(‘rhela; Ijc ascendtfd tiic Karun 
River, theti coming into ])r()niinen<!e as a trade route; and 
lie inspected the ports of the l*ersiau Gulf, with which his 
name was afterwards to he intimately asst>ciated. He finally 
reached ludi.a in b'ehruary 1890, and sailed to England from 
Bombay, 'rhe monumental work upon Persia, which 
dc.scrihed these travels, was the outcome. It involved an 
infinite amount of re.seareh, and was Uie product of Uiree 
years’ iiu^essant toil. Lord Chirzon liad in the meantime 
become Under-Sccretary of State for India in 1891, but all 
his spare time was devoted to the book upon whicli his 
literary reputation still chicHy rests. The volumes liad an 
instant success, and are now almost unprocurable. The 
book will never be rewritten, though materml.s for revision 
were collected ; but tiiough the rapid changes in Persia havcj 
rendered it in some respccds obsolete, it still remains a 
masterly prc.sentment of the condition of Persia at the time 
it was compiled. 

In the summer of 1892 the i’ersian book was completed, 
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and the success of Mr. Gladstone at the polls had deprived 
Lord Curzon of office. He fared forth ap^ain to tin; h'ar 
East by way of Canada, and visited in turn Japan, Korea, 
and China. In Korea he rode, by a circuitous route then 
almost unknown to Europeans, from Gensan throu^fh the 
Diamond Mountains to Seoul. Then he wc;nt to Indo- 
China, and travelled to Tongking, Annain, (-ochin-C'iiina, 
Cambodia, and Siam. He journeyed overland from Hanoi, 
in Tongking, to Northern Annam; ami while in Siam he 
spent some days at Angkor- Wat, on the shores of the Great 
Lake, where he examined the ruins of the vast and stalely 
temple with the meticulous care he had taken at Fers<‘j»oiis. 

It had been l.iord ('Urzon’s int(!ntion to publish two 
volumes upon this journey. They were not to be books 
of travel, so much as attempts “ to examine, in a compara- 
tive light, the political, social, and economic conditions of 
the kingdoms and principalities of the Far Fjast.” lie ha<l 
begun to realise, as he peered deeper into the mystery ol‘ 
A.sia, that “the true fulcrum of Asiatic dominion ” lay 
increasingly in the Empire of Hindustan ; and it wjis to 
emphasise that vital principle that his efforts were hence- 
forth devoted. He saw, he said, that “the secret of the 
mastery of the world is, if only they knew it, in the posses- 
sion of the British people.” 

The first part of this section of his scheme of book- 
making, that dealing witli Japan, Korea, and China, was 
published in ISO^, under the title of “ Problems of the Far 
East” The book accurately defined the growth of the 
power of Japan, and presaged the fate of Korea ; but it nuiy 
be said in passing that it did not handle in entirely con- 
vincing fashion the problem of the destiny of Chinn. It 
implied a possible extension of European dominalioti in 
China which must now be recognised us uttterial)le; and 
while it expounded with force the tact that Cliina is now 
essentially unaggressive, it failed to lay suflicient stre.s.s on 
the far more important point that the real Yellow Peril is 
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iiidxistrial. The second ]){irt of the project, dealing with 
ludo-Chiiui, was partly w’ritten, IniL never jnihlished. A 
few fragments lie embedded in the tiles of the Times. 

In August 1804, IjOrd Curzon turned iiis face yet once 
more towards the niornijig light of the East. Landing in 
IJombay in that month, he paid Hying visits to Simla and 
Kawal Pindi, and then marched north waialstlirougli Kashmir 
to the high 1’amir.s, to which, by the way, he <lcnics the 
title of the “ Hoof of the \\'’orld.'’ I’hough his main object 
was political study, he had also in view sj)ort ajul explora- 
tion. lie shot Ovis PoU, and he settled the then unsolved 
problem of the source of the Oxus, wliit;!) he proved to rise 
in a huge glacier at the eastern end of the Wakhan Pamir. 
Never before had a British politician of the front rank 
figured as an explorer, and the Gold Medal of the Royal 
Ge()gra])hiea,l Society, which was allerwards awarded to 
Lord Cur/on for liis acliicaeinenl, is inoi’c prized than most 
of his lionours. He visited tiie tiny mountain states of 
Ilutiza and Nagar, an<l on his way hack went to Chilral, 
thus ac(|uiring <»n the spot a fund of information which 
proved of the utmost value when Cliitral shortly afhrrwards 
became a subject of <;onLrovor.sy in Parliam<*nl. He learned 
by actual eoutfict the bearings of a eomplicate<l frontier 
problem which it fell to his lot ultimately to settle when he 
became Viceroy. 

By November he was back in India, and on his way 
to Kabul in respon.se to an invitation from the late Amir 
Abdur Rahman, fie stayed a fortnight at the Afglmn 
capital, and had repeated and prolonged itjtervicw.s witli the 
Amir. In his meinoins, Abdur Rahman bus .stattid that 
he discussed with la>rd Curzon all the iinp()rUuit affairs of 
his Government, and especially the questions of the frontier 
and of Ins successor. Lord Curzon also made the intimate 
acquaintance of llabibullah, the present Amir, and of his 
brother, Nasrullah Khan. Afterwards ho rode nearly 400 
milc.s through Afghanistan, from Kabul to Kandahar, by 
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the route which Lord Roberts made famous, and thence 
to the British frontier outpost in Baluchistan. In those 
days he sometimes travelled like a whirlwind. He rode 
from Kabul to Kandahar in eleven days ; ajul l)etwec‘n the 
Pamirs and Afghanistan he covered nearly 1800 miles on 
horseback and on foot, over some of the most diflicailt 
country in the world. He had, however, tiie advantage of 
special arrangements everywhere. 

By his investigations in Afghanistan Lord Lur/.on gained 
an invaluable insight into Afghan character and Algdian 
conditions, failure to understand which has in the past more 
than once led to results disastrous to British prestige. But 
the information he acquired was, from reasons ol' State, 
never imparted to the public. He had projected three la»oks 
upon the regions which he traversed in part during the six 
months from August 1804 to January 18013. I'wo were to 
be upon the Indian frontier, and the third upon Afghanistan. 
The first of the frontier books, dealing with the section of 
the frontier from Hunzaon the north-east to the Dir-Lhitrnl 
road on the south-west, was written, sold to a publisher, 
illustrated, and actually printed, when I^ord C.in'zon was 
suddenly appointed Viceroy of India. I.ord Salisbury said 
that no Viceroy ought to write a book, a dictum which 
might also be applied to British generals and admirals on 
the active list. The book was therefore suppressed for the 
period of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty ; it has never since been 
issued, and it is now to .some extent out of date. 

The second volume, which was to have dealt with tlu; 
southern section of the Indian frontier, was never written. I n 
any case it would probably have involved a separate journey. 
The third book was to have dealt with Afghanistan upon 
the same elaborate and comprehensive scale as the J’c^rsian 
volume. All the materials were collected, but the wc^rk has 
never been commenced. Lord Curzon has, however, hintwl 
in a public speech that he still hopes to find suffieietii leisure 
to write “a sustained, succinct, and scientific history” M’ 
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Afghanistan and its relations with Great Britain. Mean- 
while, the only published records ol‘ his expeditions during 
1894-05 arc his scholarly monograph on “ The l^amirs and 
the Source of the Oxus,” whieli is purely geographical ; and 
the paper on “ A Recent Journey in Afghanistan,” read 
before the Royal Instilutioii in JNlay ISO.!, which is more 
intimate but necessarily brief. 

The ride through the wilds of Afghanistan was the last 
of I.(Ord Curzon’s journeys in Asia in his })rivale capacity. 
Soon after 4iis return he crossed the Atlantic and married 
at Washington on A])ril 22, 1K95, Miss Mary V^ictoria 
Leiter, the lady who was tlienccforth ibr eleven years his 
devoted helper. President Cleveland and Mr. Theodore 
Roosevelt were present at the ceremony. The defeat of 
Tau'd Rosebery’s Administration on a motion by Mr. St. 
John IJrodriek eoncjcrning the imulequate suj>ply {>f cordite 
ammunition brought Lor<l Salisbury on(;e nKjre into power 
in June. Lord Curzon became llndiir-Ststrelary for Foreign 
Afliiirs, and in the next three years (consolidated the l)rilliant 
Ibirliamentary rej)ut.ation he had already gained. It was 
.said of him that at that period he was easily the most con- 
siderable man in the House of Commons next to Mr. Balfour. 
Circumstances favoured him. lie had to lead in Foreigii 
Affairs in the Lower House during a peri(jd of exceptional 
unrest in international politics. 'I’ljose years witnessed 
Pre.sident Cleveland’s minatory Message on Venezuela, the 
Armenian massacres in Asia Rlinor, the war between Turkey 
and (irecce, the reappearance of the Cretan (|uestion, the 
Spanish-American war, the German seizure of Kiiio-chau, 
the Rmssian lease of Port Arthur, the Anglo-French Con- 
vention concerning West Africa, ami the reversal of the 
decision of the Rfjsebery Cabinet to withdraw from Chitral. 
Not only was Lord Curzon powerful and combative in 
debate, but he seemed to Uikc a positive delight in parrying 
at question time those inquisitive interrogations which 
cause some Ministers to lose their tempers. His luture in 
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Parliament was so assured that the annouiicomoiit in IHOO 
of his acceptance of the Viceroyalty of India was at hrst 
received with some incredulity. Those who knew lum best, 
however, never doubted it. The opportunity of whi(di ho liad 
long dreamed in secret had come at last The appoint mejil 
was received by the public, and by the home and the Indian 
Press alike, with a cordiality in which there was scarcely a 
jarring note. Rarely ha.s a Viceroy-elect set sail for India 
amid such a profusion of good wishes, or followed by such 
a general expectation of success. 

HI. LOKI) OUIWOX’S WOUK IN INDIA 

Lord Curzon, as has been shown, embarked with an 
equipment for his task such as few Viecj’oys have |H»ssessed. 
He had spent nearly two years at the India Ofliee and three 
years at the Foreign Ollice. lie had visited India four 
times, and had travelled widely within its borders, lie 
knew at first hand the North-West Frontier, always an 
object of deep anxiety. He had a close personal acquaint- 
ance with the other countries of Asia, and had studied and 
pondered the problems they presented. He had mot a 
singular variety of Asiatic rulers, including such diverse 
potentates as the Shah of Persia, the Amir of Afghanistan, 
the King of Korea, the King of Siam (with whom he 
frequently corresponded), the Emperor of Antuun, and the 
King of Cambodia. Among admini.strators of lessor rank 
may be mentioned Li Hxmg Chang, with whom he was upon 
terms of considerable intimacy. This preliminary experi- 
ence of intercourse with Asiatics of exalted position was 
of great value in his new ofilcc, which brought him inl<j 
constant contact with the princes and chiefs of India, 'i’o 
maintain cordial relations with the ruling princes, to gain 
their confidence, and to enjoy their esteem, is perhaps tlie 
most difficult and delicate of the duties of a Viceroy. 'I'hul 
Lord Curzon, like nearly all his predecessors, could not 
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speak any Indian language, was no real disadvantage. 
Nowadays some of the most prominent of the younger 
princes speak excellent English. With those who know no 
tongue but their own, it is better to converse through an 
interpreter than to stumble along in halting Hindustani. 
Ijord Curzon on one oecasioii even expressed tlie opinion 
that in px'olonged interviews with an OrienLal potentate, he 
regarded it as “of great service not to be loo closely 
acquainted with the language of the cminiry." I'he use of 
a competent and faitiiful interpreter, he said, pr(;ve!iLed 
betrayal into blunders, and gave opjjorlunity for reihvUon 
and the consideration of replies. 

Some critics, whose views are at least (>nlillcd to rt.'spcc.L, 
have argued that the long list of Lord Chn"/oirs speciial quali- 
fications constituted an excellent reason for not appointing 
him. Reduced to a simple formula, their contention is that 
the less a Viceroy-elecL knows about India tiu! hd.l.er ruler he 
will make, provided Ik; has an op(‘n mind and a, balanced 
sense of judgment. The proposition liardly bears serious 
examination, but it is typical ol’a certain school of fJritish 
thought. No one luaiutaius that a man would be a better 
admiral, or a better general, or a Ixdtcr surgeon, if he was 
entirely without training or special knowhsige ; but the task 
of steering the (Jovernment of India through the v;ist and 
complex issues which constantly Ixeset it is suppostjd by 
these publicists to be best accomplished by an unprepared 
man with a cross-bench mind. 

India cannot be properly governed iqxxn such theories in 
these stormy days. The now classic instance of Lord 
Dalhousie is a case apart ; and the administration of India 
is far more of a labyrinthine business than it was in I)alhou.sic’s 
day. It is a mistikc to think of a Viceroy as a judicial 
referee, surrounded by men necessarily far more competent 
than himself A good Viceroy will initiate, as well as adjudge. 
The Indian Civil Service is the best service in the Empire, 
but its ultimate elfect upon its members is to kill initiative 
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in all save the men of very strong individuality, who rarely 
rise to the highest place. The head of the Government 
must not only decide ; he should also, on occasion, lead and 
direct ; and a Viceroy who realises that his office is some- 
thing more than a court of appeal, therefore starts with a 
very long advantage if he has made, as Lord Curzon had 
done, a serious and detailed study of Indian questions. 

The record of I.iOrd Curzon’s work during his seven years 
in India covers such a multifarious variety of subjects that it 
is not easy to present an adequate pictxire of tlic volume of 
his labours. He had from the outset a clear-cut conception 
of much that he meant to do. In his first Budget speech, 
in March 1890, he referred to a ciategory of Iwtdvc 
important questions, “ all of them wailing to he taken 
up, all of them (piestions which ought to have been taken 
up long ago, and to whicih, as soon as I have the time, I 
propose to devote myself.” The nature of these questions 
was only gradually disclosed. Later he formulated another 
series of twelve projected reforms, and in 1 905 he was able 
to say that both scries were complete. In that year, in the 
course of what proved to be his final Budget speech, he 
indicated a third series of twelve reforms then in process of 
accomplishment ; but if minor but not unimportant reforms 
are also included, the third series alone really extended to 
two dozen projects, most of which were set on foot, and 
many of them carried to completion. The most conspicuous 
omission from the programme Lord Curzon set himself was 
his failure to deal with the question of the union or separation 
of judicial and executive function.s. He said iii Calcutta 
in 190;} that he hoped to come to some decision upon it. 
Lack of time and the premature termination of his Vice- 
royalty alone prevented him. 

If I were asked to name the four principal achievements 
of Lord Curzon in India which were of a constructive and 
permanent character, I would select the partition of Bengal, 
the solution of the problem of the North-West Frontier, the 
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reform of the system of education, and the formulation of a 
land revenue policy which was clear, consistent, and con- 
siderate. 

I unhesitatingly place the partition of Bengal first, 
because I believe it to have been fraught with the largest 
and most tangible benefit to many millions of people. The 
systematic neglect of the vast trans-Gangetic areas of 
Bengal was the greatest blot upon our administration of 
India. Crime was rife, the peasantry were crushed beneath 
the exactions of absentee landlords, the police system was 
feeble, education a mere shadow, and internal communi- 
cations disgracefully inacletjuatc. The old Bengal Ciovenx- 
ment was engrossed with Calcutta and iiic districts near its 
headquarters. Eastern Bengal w'as less known, and less 
thought of, than the Punjab and the frontier. A single 
district with an area of dOOO scpiare miles .‘ind a population 
of four millions was sometimes kdl iu charge ol' a solitary 
English officer. The division of Bengal formed no part of 
Lord Curzon’s original programme, hccausx; at first hcsliarcd 
the prevalent ignorance of the deploruhic condition of the 
remoter portion of the province. He nailly drift'd into the 
project by accident, and, as will ho shown, largely without 
the elaborate premeditation which usually marked his 
reforms ; but by it he will probably be best rtjmembered, 
and, as all impartial persons who have seen the new prcjvincc 
believe, ultimately blessed. 

When Ijord Ctirzon went to India, we hud no frontier 
policy save that of alternate vcngearuic and inaetion. We had 
spent crores of rupees on futih* cxpediLlxxns. In the fVnir 
years before his arrival five millions sterling was expcnderl 
on frontier wars. He formulated definite! principles to take 
the place of the old luuddletl methods. He withdrew 
British forces from perilous advanced positions; he m.ade 
the tribesmen responsible for the xlefencc of tribal count, ry, 
and he concentrated Britisii forces in British territory behind 
them as “ a jjaifeguard and a .support,” He devised a .scheme 
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for the retention of Chitral which maintained our hold upon 
that important territory with a minimum of risk. Time 
amply justified his prescience. In seven years lie only spent 
a quarter of a million sterling upon repressive measures, 
and only found it necessary to institute one blockade against 
a refractory tribe. Finality is never reached ujion the 
frontier, and there has been one minor expedition since his 
departure; but the quietude which prevailed throughout 
the rest of the frontier during the brief rising among the 
Mohmands and the Zakka Khel is the best proof of the 
solid results of his work. 

The educational reforms of Lord Curzon are in some 
respects the most strongly marked feature of his Vict;royalty, 
His excessive labours during the preliminary conference of 
experts at Simla produced the first signs of that failure of 
health from which he never completely rallied; and his 
legislation for the reform of the Indian Universities aroused 
a storm of hostile criticism among certain sections of the 
educated classes, and earned him their animo.sity during the 
remainder of his term of office. Opposition did not daunt 
his determination to cleanse and impiuve every .section of 
the educational system — University, higher, .secondary, 
technical, and elementary. lie intro<lii(ied order where 
there was chaos ; he purged the Universities of their obsolete; 
and inefficient methods of control, and he gave a ])ermancnt 
impetus to the spread of primary education. 1 1 is sttarccly 
realised that when he went to India four out of every five 
villages were without a school, and tlircc out of every four 
Indian boys grew up without any education at all. Primary 
education in India is even now still in its infancy, and the 
Universities are only slowly working out their own .salva- 
tion; but I.iord Curzou rescued Indian education from the 
slough into which it had .sunk, and placicd it at last upon the 
right path. 

His land revenue policsy is less vi.siblc in a concrete fonn, 
but its effects were far more universal than any other branch 
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of his work. Its importance is quite unrealised in England. 
The land question lies at the back of every other Indian 
question. Nine-tenths of the whole population is rural; 
and it has been estimated that nine-tenths of the rural 
population is dependent, directly or indirectly, upon agri- 
culture. Problems concerning Indian land tenure and 
settlenzent, revenue assessment and collecition, are commonly 
regarded as repellent. They arc not so in fact, for they 
present fascinating aspects. No other problems touch the 
life of the peo])le so nearly, 'fo understaiul tliem, even in a 
superficial degree, is to begin to \mderstand India. Views 
about India which do not include in tlieir foundations some 
comprehension oi' (juestions alleeting the land are for tlie 
most part comparatively worthless. 

Ijegislation about land is unceasing in India, but at the 
period under considerai.ion it had ceased to l)e co-ordinated 
and guided by a In-oad general {)oliey. 'rhere can 1)0 no 
doubt, moreover, that revenue administration had tended to 
become mechanical. Laial revenue assessments were not us 
a rule unduly heavy ; taking the country as a whole, they 
were comparatively light ; hut it may be jidmitted now that 
the spirit in which they were collected was too often harsh 
and iiiflexible. 'fhere were even eases, though these were 
not numerous, where the cultivators were a.sse.sscd in 
apprecijiblc excess of their ability to pay in years of scarcity. 
The local governments thought more about getting in their 
money than about the condition of the people ; the central 
government were too preoccupied to plunge into land revenue 
mysteries. Agitators, in England and in India, arose to 
naake the wildest and most indefensible statements conceni- 
ing the land system, 'fhe authorities either ignored the 
charges levelled against them, or made higlily technical and 
wholly inadcfpiate replies. 

Lord Gurzon early turned his attention to land admini- 
stration. At his instance the methods and character of 
revenue collection in the various provinces were closely 
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scrutinised. He laid down the broad principles which should 
guide the local governments in their land policy. He 
ensured reasonable leniency in assessment, and enforced a 
system of suspensions and remissions which introduced far 
greater elasticity into revenue collection in times of scarcity. 
He saved the bulk of the sturdy cultivators of the Punjab 
from the evil effects of the wholesale alienation of their 
land, which was reducing them to beggary ; and in doing so 
he went over the heads of the local government with a 
courage which experience has fully vindicated. He sought 
to prevent the growth of agricultural indebtedness by 
initiating a system of co-operative credit societies which, 
though still only emerging from the experimental stage, is 
probably destined to help in large degree in removing the 
millstone of hopeless debt from the neck of the ryot. 
Finally, in the famous Resolution of the Government of 
India on land revenue policy, penned by his own hand, he 
administered such an overwhelming blow to the critics who 
declared that the British were inflicting intolerable burdeas 
upon the people, that they have remained for the most part 
crushed and silent ever since. Lord Curzon’s land revenue 
policy is one of the brightest features of his Viceroyalty. It 
tended to ameliorate tlie lot of myriads of people, and it has 
never been seriously assailed. 

I have dealt at some length with the four great (juestions, 
the settlement of which seems to me to be the most notjible 
result of Lord Cur/on’s rule. To these I would add, as of 
equal importance, the services he rendered in strengtherung 
the ties which unite India to the British Crown. England 
has never properly perceived that the link which chiefly 
binds India to the Empire is not the Government of India, 
or Parliament, or the consciousness of British citiscen.ship, 
but a deep and sincere veneration for the Monarchy. Para- 
doxical though it may sound, such veneration often exists in 
conjunction with the bitterest opposition to the constituted 
authorities. To the Indian mind the Viceroy is a “ fleeting 
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eidolon,” the Government a vague abstraction; but the 
King-Emperor, whose image is stamj)ed upon every rupee, 
remains a remote, but a living and real and abiding arbiter 
of their destinies. Their thoughts turn to him as the dis- 
penser of benevolence, the remover of burdens, and the 
fountain of honour. They are perplexe<l by no doubts 
about the logic of hereditary rule. Respect h;)- the hereditary 
principle has been from time immemorial a j)art of their 
very nature. It is inconceivable that a Republic could ever 
acquire, still less maintain, a hold upon India. Tiic imagina- 
tion of the people demand.s gratification. They enu e, and 
will always crave, a personal ruler. 

It fell to Lord Cur/on’s lot to be associated, to an extent 
for which there is no precedent, with occurrences and cere- 
monies which brought home vividly to the people the reality 
of tlie Monarchy. He had to convey to India the news of 
the death of the late (liuecu-Kmprcss \'ictoria, which was 
received with universal grief. '^I'he sinciaity of the mourning 
will never be forgotten by those who witnesse<l it. He con- 
ceived and set in motion the movement for the creatitai of 
a great Victoria Memorial in Ualcutta, townnls which he 
raised a sum of £400,000. He organised and dircete<I the 
vast Durbar held at Delhi to announce the acaiession of King 
Edward, the most brilliant and inspiring a.ssernblage of tlie 
kind ever witne.s.sed in Asia. He lost no opportunity of 
impressing upon India the deep and constant concern with 
which IJis Majesty and his revered j)redeees.sor regarded the 
welfare of their Indian subjects. Finally, it became his 
duty, on the eve of his departure from India, to welcome k) 
its shores, with fitting skitc, the Prince and Prince.ss of 
Wales. Ti)ie.sc successive episodes were no mere glittering 
formalities. They were conducted with a fervour and a 
solemn stateliness entirely in keeping with India’s eoxicej)- 
tion of the majesty of its distant ruler ; they reminded the 
people that India was at last united under a single sovereign ; 
and in the East such solemnities leave a more permanent 
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and possibly a more valuable impression than many acts ol‘ 
legislation. 

In the second group of Lord Curzon’s labours in India 
may be placed his work for the improvement of agriculture, 
his development and consolidation of British influence in 
the Persian Gulf and Southern Persia, his commercial policy, 
and his vigorous overhauling of the whole of the (lepart- 
ments of the Administration. These questions must be 
dealt with more briefly. 

I allot a high place to his incessant care for agricultural 
advancement, becau.se agriculture is, and must ever be, 
immeasurably the greatest of Indian industries. The ryot 
will never become a scientific agriculturist, but he is not 
insusceptible to improved methods, and Indian agriculture 
is not exempt from the general rule that intelligent and 
scientific farming pays best Lord Curzon gave a very real 
impetus to agriculture. He created an Imperial Agricul- 
tural Department, in charge of an Inspector-General; he 
expanded and improved the Agricultural Service, brought 
out many experts from Europe, and encouraged the estab- 
lishment of experimental farms ; he tried, not without some 
success, to improve the staple of Indian cotton, and he 
endeavoured to improve the breeds of Indian cattle. One 
night Mr. Phipps, an American millionaire, was dining with 
him at Calcutta. Mr. I’hipps said to him : “ 1 have been 
travelling about India, and everywhere I have heard of you 
and your work. I believe in both. 1 will give you £20,000, 
to do whatever you like with it for the good of the people.” 
This sum was afterwards increased by Mr. Phipps to £.‘)0,()00, 
and with it Lord Curzon founded the Phipps Research 
Laboi’atory which was the nucleus of the Agricultural 
College at Pusa. On the day that the foundation stone 
was laid. Sir Denzil Ibbetson reminded his hearers of ^ the 
estimate that the annual crops of British India alone are 
worth £845,000,000. If agricultural research only in- 
creases their value one per cent., a mni of nearly 
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£3,500,000 will be added to the annual income of the Indian 
cultivator. 

In Southern Persia and the Persian Gulf Lord Curzon 
restored and developed the waning? prestige of Great Britain, 
and demonstrated the determination of the Goveriiinent not 
to permit any violation oi‘ the preferential position which 
Great Britain has acquired in that great land-locked sea 
after keeping the peace for three hundred yea?’s at a heavy cost 
in blood and treasure. lie brushed aside tlie absurd in- 
tolerance with which, for many decadtjs, ollicialism had 
regarded business men in India. By the formation of a 
Department oi’ C-onmierce and Industry, by new rules for 
prospecting for and working minerals, by facilitating the 
establi.shrnent oJ' a vast iron and steel industry, by many 
other reforms and innovations, he revolutionised the rela- 
tions between the Governmetit and the leatlers of com- 
mercial enteri)rise.s. As to the overhauling of machinery, 
he was able to say to his eolieagues on tinally li'uving Simla 
that there wsis “ scarcely a department of Uie (h>vernment 
or a branch of the Service which we have not during the 
last few years explored from top to hottojn, improving the 
conditions of servi(!e, where they were ohsohile or inadequate, 
formulating a definite programme of policy or at'tion, and 
endeavouring to raise the standard aiid the Lone.” 'fhe pro- 
cess of being placed “ upon the anvil ” was not always agree- 
able for those who had to endure it, hut the wholesome results 
were eventually visible in a large increase of eflicieney. 

To these achievements may he added the remarkable 
effect which wa.s produced throughout the iVdmini.stration 
by the personal example of Lord Curzon. Ilis abounding 
energy, his untirir>g industry, hi.s enthusiastie vlcvotion to 
ins innumerable duties, encouraged and stimulated all who 
were brought into contact with him. I'herc was not a 
servant of the Crown in India who did not realise that how- 
ever hard he worked, the Viceroy was working harder. 
Whether he always di.splayed unerring judgment in the 
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choice of the instruments of his policy is to some extent an 
open question; but he certainly possessed th<^ fiu'ulty ol‘ 
extracting the maximum of willing work from his c*<dlcugiies 
and subordinates. 

In the third group of subjects which prominently engaged 
Lord Curzon’s attention may be included the improvtaiuad 
of the defences of the country, the development of arts and 
industries, the encouragement of irrigation, and the reform of 
the police. One unfortunate consequence of the controversy 
with which his Vieeroyalty terminated is tlio prevalr'iil vague 
impression that he was not eager lor military reforms, an<l 
even endeavoured to thwart them. 'I’iiut is by no means 
the case. Lord Curzon loyally siqiported Lord Kitchener 
in his efforts to improve the efficiency of the Indian Army, 
and without his constant co-operation the success attained 
by Lord Kitchener would have been impossible, ’’fhc list, 
of reforms he was instrumental in carrying before Lord 
Kitchener’s advent is considerable. He declared that lu.* 
would flinch from no outlay which was neccs.snry for t he 
military protection of India. He recognised that theitj were 
many defects ; it was because he was eager to rectify them 
that he repeatedly pressed the Home authorities to sciul I jord 
Kitchener to his aid ; and he never refused the Lommander- 
in-Chief a single rupee for his scheme of reorganisation. 

Lord Curzon never lost an opportunity of encouraging 
the revival of Indian arts and industries, and he gavi- uj» 
much time to schemes for the development of lecimi<*al 
education and industrial schools. lie largely increased the 
expenditure upon irrigation, and as a result of the Irrigation 
Commission which he appointed, a scheme estimated to cost 
thirty millions sterling, spread over a period of twenty years, 
was adopted. Police reform occupied a prominent place in 
his first list of subjects, and the outcome of the firolonged 
sittings of the Police Commission was the commencement 
of a process of improvement, which is, however, .still largely 
incomplete. 
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In yet another group of fiucstions dealt with by l-iord 
Curzon, and not necessarily inferior in importance to those 
already mentioned, may be jdaccd the encouragement and 
protection of native chiefs and slates, a railway policy without 
precedent for vigour, llie creation of a number of expert ap- 
pointments, the Tibet Mission, the improvement of Calcutta, 
and the preservation of ancient buildiiigs and antiquities. 

Lord Curzon’s policy towards native states, which will 
be discussed in detail liereafter, was bc^sl summed up in his 
speech on receiving the freedom of the ('ily of London in 
lt)0L when he said: “I have always been a devoted 
believer in the contirnied existence of the native stales 
in India, and an ardent wcll-wislier of tlie native princes. 
Bnt I heli(!ve in tJiom not as relics, but as rulers; not Jis 
puppets, but as living factors in the administration. I want 
thorn to sliarc the responsibilities as well as the glories of 
British ruh'.’' He h'ft a deep impress npoti the native 
state, and no In<Iian rulers who governed tlieir subjects well, 
and maintained a wcll-aireeled attitude lowanls Briti.sh 
overlordship, ever ha<l ocrcasion t,o resent his rdose attention 
to their welfare. During his V'ieeroyalty he restored to the 
Maharajali of Kushitrir the powers of whieli lie had been 
relieved, and he settled with Llie Nizam of Hyrierahad 
a dis})ute about tlie control of Berar which hud dragged on 
unsolved for half a century. He raised the Imperial Cadet 
Corps, and he constantly encouraged and inqirovcd tlie im- 
portant educational work undertaken at the Chiefs’ Colleges. 

The railway policy of Lord Cur/on embraced both a 
large increase in cojistrucLion and greater elliciency of 
administration. When he went to India, 2*2, (>4() miles of 
railway were open ; before ho started he said he hoped 
S5,000 would be completed in his time : and as a matter of 
fact he raised the total railway mileage to over 28,000 miles. 
His railway iruiuiries w(,‘re followed by many improvements, 
and he created a Railway Board, which, however, cliose at 
first to work upon lines which did not eommand general 
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approval. The Tibet Mission, which was rcTulcred neces- 
sary by the truculent behaviour and the menacin|ir intrigues 
of the Dalai Lama, penetrated to Lhasa and thus ])iercf;d 
the last mystery of Asia ; but its results were [)art.ly 
nullified by the subsequent policy of the Ilonic (»overn- 
ment. If we thwarted Russian designs, we ingenuously 
left the way clear for the transformation of the <k*eaying 
suzerainty of China into direct Chinese rule. 

The expert appointments created !)y 1 jordCur/on inchaled 
those of a chief inspector of mines, a dii’cctor-geiurral of edu- 
cation, a director of criminal intelligence (in reality a controller 
of the secret service, whose work is at present as oner<JUs as 
that of any official in India), a sanitary commissioner, a 
director-general of commercial intelligence, a director-general 
of archa-ology, and an inspector-general of irrigation. All 
these ofticers have done valuable work in their rcspecUve 
spheres. He was so intensely interested in the improvement 
of Calcutta that the other great cities grew rather jealous of 
his devotion to the capital. He did much to beautify the 
city, and inaugurated a scheme for its improvement which is 
estimated to involve an ultimate cost of £,'3,500,000. fie 
said that when he contemplated the enormous possibilities 
of Calcutta, he almost felt that when lie ceased to he 
Viceroy he should like to become Chairman of the C'aleutta 
Corporation. His work for the preservation of antirpiitics 
was endorsed and appreciated by the entire country, and the 
care he exercised in the renovation and {wlornment ()f the 
Taj Mahal was in striking contrast to the exploit of a 
Viceroy of long ago, who was on the verge of permitting 
the destruction of the building for the value of its marbles. 

Among other labours undertaken by J^ord Cur/, mi may 
be noted his unremitting efforts to prevent the .spread 
of plague. He visited the plague-stricken fentrc.s, in- 
spected plague hospitals, even had him.self inoculated with 
Mr. Hafifkine’s prophylactic to encourage the frightened 
people to submit to inoculation, authorised large preventive 
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measures, and arranged for prolonged expert investigation 
into the manner of transmission of the disease. It cannot 
be said that these activities had any very definite results, for 
plague has to this day baffled doctors and scientists. 
During Lord Curzon’s term f)f office, the annual plague 
mortality steadily increased, and over four million deaths from 
plague were recorded during his Viceroyalty, fflie cholera 
mortality, never absent from Indian death returns, ran into 
millions during the same period, and the deaths from all 
the diseases vaguely described as “ fever ” were far more 
numerous ; but these were normal factors, and the gravity 
of the losses from ])lague lies in the fact that they are mostly 
in excess of the normal death-rate. 

I^ord Chirzou further had to face the greatest famine 
which Imlia has endured in modern times. The widespread 
famine of has been already explained. The 

moonsoon rains failed again in the very first year of his 
Viceroyalty, arui by October 189b lie was esonfronted by a 
visitation un])arallcl(!(l in extent .and severity. 'The total 
area affected amounted to over 475, 000 square miles, with a 
population of nearly sixty millions, of whom thirty millions 
belonged to native stales. In July 1900 the number of 
people in receipt of relief reachc<l the enormous total of over 
six millions'. The amount spent by the Government in relief 
exceeded six millions sterling. Lord (hirzon threw himself 
with charactcrisLic energy into the task of coping with this 
calamitous affliction. lie not only supervised the details of 
the campaign, but also personally visited the smitten areas 
in the midst of the pouring niins of the mon.soon; and 
afterwards, at his instance. Sir Antony Macdonnell con- 
ducted iiKjuiries which finally settled the principles upon 
which famines were in future to be fought The heavy 
labours which the famine of 1990 involved would alone have 
sufficed to make the reputation of some Viceroyalties. 

In August 1 903, Lord (’urzon announced to the Legis- 
lative Council that his Majesty’s (iovernment had offered 
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him an extension of his term of office, and that he had 
decided to accept the offer, with an interim vacation to 
England. In the early days of British rule Governors- 
General frequently lield office for prolonged periods. 
Warren Hastings, for instance, was Governor-General for 
thirteen years. There were, however, only two who had 
exceeded the five years’ term during the preceding half- 
century, and neither example was encouraging. Daihousie 
and Canning both left India dying men. Many people, by 
no means hostile to Lord Curzon, think he would have been 
wiser not to have returned. I do not share that view. He 
had “ embarked upon wide and comprehensive schemes of 
reform” which had not been carried to completion. Had he 
left India for ever on the conelusion of his first term, he 
would have departed in a golden haze of panegyric ; he would 
have been spared the bitterness of later years, and might 
have rested on a reputation thrice earned ; but he would 
have had the consciousness that much of his work had been 
left unfinished. Duty, and duty alone, beckoned him back, 
and he could not but hearken to the call. He told I/ord 
Salisbury when he was appointed that it would take him 
seven years to accomplish all he hoped to do. Even that 
time was all too short. 

He sailed from Bombay on April 30, 1904, aiui during 
his absence Lord Ampthill, Governor of Madras, acted as 
Viceroy. Lord Ampthill was then only thirty-five, and 
was the youngest Englishman who had ever held the 
Vieeroyalty. During his temporary sojourn at Simla he 
had to direct the later stages of the Tibet Mission, and 
the negotiations which led to the despatch of a Mission to 
Kabul; and he discharged his duties with a thoroughness 
which won for him the esteem of the services and the respect 
of the Indian public. Wlxile in England Imrd Curzon was 
presented with the freedom of the City of London and of the 
borough of Derby, and King Edward conferred upon him 
the office of liprd of the Cirujue Ports, which had 
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been rendered vacant by the death of Lord Salisbury. 
During his residence at Walmer Castle Lady Curzon con- 
tracted a dangerous illness, and he was compelled to return 
to India without her, though she afterwards rejoined him, 
thereby so impairing her health that she died in 190G. 

Lord Curzon landed once more at Bombay on Decem- 
ber 9, 1904, outwardly alert and vigorous, but with a heavy 
heart. “I land alone,” he said to the members of the 
Bombay Municipality, who tendered respectful greetings, 
“to resume this great burden, will lout the sympathy and the 
solaee at my side tliat have been my mainstay during these 
hard and often weary years.” The glamour of the task had 
never faded, tlie bright hopes of six years earlier were in 
process of fuHilment, but tl»c strain of the immense volume 
of work had grown almost insupportable, and the air was 
thick with the dust of controversy. Lord Curzon’s loneli- 
ness was not only domestic. lie had outlasted most of the 
colleagues witli whom he had commencatd his work. Sir 
Walter Lawrence, the friend of his youth, Llic faithful and 
devoted private secretary who had so loy.ally helped him in 
his first term, had gone back to England. At the moment 
of his return Lonl Curzon seemed more powerful than he 
had ever been ; he really dominated the Administration and 
all India. The Pioucer wrote : “ Never was Lord Cnrzon’s 
hapi)y star more in evidence than at the present moment ” ; 
but, still half umcen, tlve in.strumenls of trouble were at 
hand. 

The Universities Act, virulently resented because it 
removed the five great educational institutioris of the 
country from the hands of the clicpics into which they had 
fallen, had stirred up among the “Nationalist” party a spirit 
of violent hostility to the Viceroy. 'Fhc partition of Bengal, 
which ha<l taken a larger shape during Lord Cur/on’s 
absence, wa.s pre.sently announced, and evoked the mo,st 
ludicrous corybantics among the excitable politicians of 
Calcutta, A boycott of English products was declared in 
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Bengal, and a movement was inaugurated which plunged 
the province into artificial and manufactured strife. In 
earlier years the native Press had been unusually cordial 
towards the Viceroy ; but the more unworthy organs now 
adopted a tone which was inflammatory in its ineiLoments to 
disorder and malignant in its denunciations of I^ord Curzon. 
While he was in England a Bombay native newspaper had 
practically suggested that he should be treated ns the (ilrand 
Duke Sergius had been treated at Moscow. 'The atro(!ious 
suggestion was most unwisely allowed to pass unpunished. 
During the last months of his stay in India Ia)rd Clurzon 
was too preoccupied tf) })ay mu(;h heed to the malicious out- 
pourings of the native journals, which naturally took full 
advantage of the undue licence they were enjoying. 

At this period, too, the widespread if limited conspiracy 
which afterwards produced so many assassinations was being 
stealthily organised, though its existence was then almost 
unsuspected. As will be exphiined in a later chapter, this 
more dangerous movement had only a limited connection 
with the political controversies which disturbed the close of 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. It was really the outcome of 
the wave of resentment against subjection and tutelage 
which has swept through every Asiatic country. Tlic 
peoples of Asia are beginning to challenge and to defy 
European domination. In India the movement was 
stimulated by increasing intercourse with the world 
outside, still more by the dazzling victories of an Asiatic 
race in the Far East. Its gravest feature was, and still 
is, not so much the crimes which were its result, as the 
absence of open disapproval of those crimes aniojig 
very large numbers of the population. No doubt the 
excitement engendered by the Universities Act and the 
partition of Bengal was cleverly utilised to propagate the 
doctrines of anarchism which (HsaffccLed Indians had bor- 
rowed from the West; but unrest and its accompaniment 
of violence would have appeared in India at this juncture, 
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and would have spread with almost as much incendiary 
rapidity, if the Universities had been left alone, if Bengal 
had remained one and indivisible, if, indeed. Lord Curzon 
had never been born. The times were ripe for it ; all Asia 
was astir ; and it was oidy a chronological coincidence which 
led short-sighted observers to attribute its appearance to an 
educational reform and a rearrangement of administrative 
boundaries, however important the elfect ol‘ these measures 
may have been. 

The coincidence, however, was marked enough to create 
much misconception in England at a later date concerning 
the real results of Lord (.‘urzon’s \'iceroyalty. The public 
were slow to understand that they were in tlic presence of 
the lieginnings of a great world-inovenient, and that Llie 
hostile ebullitions which seemed so sensational were only the 
mere Hecks of loam upon the wav(;. Few jieoplc realised, or 
even now realise, that one of the great edaims of Lord 
Cumm to the recognition of Ihi' historian of the British 
Empire will be iliat hy his vigorous readjustment and over- 
hauling of every branch of the machinery of administration, 
he infused into British rule in India that riaiewed strength 
and restored elficietu^y which will enable it to withstand tlie 
shocks by which it may be eventually assailed. Our hold 
upon India would have been loosening to-day liad it not 
been for his .seven years of anxious, largely unrecognised, 
and still unreipiited toil, lie made it edear to the people 
of India that Great Britain is still strong to rule, and the 
memory of his Hrm control will not lightly he forgotten. 

If, indeed. Lord Gurzou was in any degree responsible 
for the growth of the Natiotialist movement in India, it was 
solely by reason of the strtuigth and solidity of his work. 
He was animated throughout hy an inHexible belief in the 
permanence of British rule, which he recognised to he best 
for India in the interests of the Indians themselves, lie 
held, as Lord Cromer hokis, a»ui told the Clas-sical Associa- 
tion in 1909, that “ it will Ik: well lor England, better for 
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India, and best of all for the cause of progressive civilisation 
in general, if it be clearly understood from the outset that 
. . . -sve have not the smallest intention of abandoning our 
Indian possessions, and that it is highly improbable that any 
such intention will be entertained by our posterity/' Lord 
Curzon never paltered with that fundamental issue, as some 
associated with the control of India have done, lie lost no 
opportunity of making it plain that Hritish supremacy was 
intended to endure, and he bent all his energies to making 
it impregnable. To that extent he may have (‘onlributed to 
precipitate the outburst of Nationalist activity which followed 
his departure; but if that is the case, it is a inatier for 
pride, not for regret, and for praise, not for r(^proof. It is 
almost criminal to excite false hopes about our intentions 
and aims in India. 

It must not be supposed that aniid the rising din of di.s- 
putation there was any slackening of work upon the under- 
takings which Lord Curzon had returned to complete. The 
projected police reforms were duly begun. The revision 
of the Famine Codes in each province was concluded. The 
recommendations of the Irrigation Commission were put 
into operation. The Co-operative Credit Societies, then still 
in the initial stage, were steadily increased in number. The 
principles of elasticity in land revenue collection, previously 
laid down, were applied in a pr.acLical form. The new 
department of Commerce and Industry was started, and the 
Railway Board inaugurated. The construction of the Pusa 
Agricultural College was commenced: 'Fhe varif)us ediuta- 
tional reforms were advanced by scvcrjil stages. A host of 
other questions were finally dealt with ; but interest in all 
these proceedings was largely overshadowed by tlic dif- 
ferences concerning military administration, which cvcntnally 
brought about I^ord Cur/on’s resignatiom 

It has been said already that in all schemes for improving 
the efficiency of the Indian Army and the defences of India 
I,(Ord Curzon and Lord Kitchener were able to work hanno- 
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niously together. There was, however, one aspect of Ijord 
Kitchener’s projected reforms upon which they had from the 
outset joined issue. Under the sy.steni liitherto prevailing, 
the Commauder-in-Chief was responsible for the organisation 
and training of the Army, and for promotions and move- 
ments of troops. There was also a ftlilitary Department, in 
charge of a Member of Council, whowas always a soldier of high 
rank. The Military Member was an additional adviser of the 
Viceroy upon Army affairs, and it wastlie particular function 
of his department to maintain a check upon expenditure. 

fjord Kitchener had conceived an aversion to the Military 
Department before he came to India at all. lie proposed 
its abolition almost as soon as he arrived. lie wanted to 
have supreme and undivided control of the Army, and to 
decide and direct its expenditure without any f)f those checks 
which are furnished in every civilised eonntry. He was 
persuaded t.o postpone Ins proposals, and Ik; did so largely in 
the belief that he would carry his [loint after Lord ('ury^on’s 
Viccroyalty had terminated. 'Flic t!Xtension of I,ord 
C’ur/on’s term ofollice disconecrled his plans, and the whole 
issue was raised afresh upon the Victjroy’s return. Lord 
Curzon opposed the project, chielly on ground that the 
suprenuK^y of the civil power would he suhverted. India, he 
said in effect, wouki pass under a milihiry di(;tat.orship. A 
compromise was for a lime patched up. It was agreed that 
a new Military Supply Department should he create<i and 
placed in charge of a soldier of experience, who wmild Ik: a 
Member of Council and act as an indci)endent military 
advi.ser to the Viticroy. A fresh tlispulc arose* ns to the 
choice of the new member. The Cabinet in England did not 
appear to appreciate the gravity of the constitutional principles 
involved. Mr. Balfour’s Ministry was tottering towards 
its fall. The que.stioii was settled, as I now believe, primarily 
upon its merits as they were conceived by the Cabinet, 
but perhaps also in compliance with the supposed needs 
of a Government which feared that its doom was at hand, 
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The decision appeared to involve the resignation either of 
the Viceroy or of the Commander-in-Chief. I iOrd KiLehencr 
was the idol of the market-place, and his disapj^c-araiiec from 
India at that juncture would probably have impcrilU'd the 
Ministry. He was upheld, and Lord C’ur/on resigned and 
left India on November 18, landirig in England to fiTid that 
the Ministry and the roof of Charing Cross had falien. 

No controversy had .stirred India so deeply for genera- 
tions, and Lord Curzon truly said, two days before he saih'd, 
that he had the whole country behind him. AniniosiLies 
were temporarily forgotten, the Anglo-I Julian and the native 
Press were for once united, the civil iind militaiy stTviecs 
were of one mind. The new Liberal ( Joveninuint at home 
supported the decision of its predeees.sors, hut the Sujjply 
Department soon proved to be a sham, jis it was meant to 
be. Lord Morlcy, who had become Soeretjuy of State for 
India, abolished it in 1909, and Lord Kitchener concluded 
his term of office a.s Commander-in-Chief in the enjoyment 
of powers which are not likely to be pei’manently corjtinued. 
Sir Charles Dilke said in the Indian Budget dcbjite in 
August 1909, that he had “not met any authority who did 
not think that we will have to go .slowly brick to the system 
which has been abolished.” Most ingjartijil persons, who 
have a knowledge of Indian conditions, and wlu) have made 
a careful study of the (juestion, will endorse his stjitf*mejit. 

In the succeeding chapters of this book I shall dcjil in 
greater detail with the principal events of Lord Curzon’s 
Vicroyalty, and I shall add some recoi’d of Indian affiiii’s 
since his departure. I shall have something to say in 
conclusion about the personal cluiractcristics of his rule, his 
methods of work, and the trying conditions under which it 
was often conducted. Few people know, even now, tlie 
story of the frequent agonies of physical infirmity which had 
to he home in secret and in silence. laird Curzon rcturticd 
to India, against medical advice and at the risk of a 
permanent physical breakdown, to complete his task. India 
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left marks upon him which can never he elTaced. 1 recognise 
that in public lii'e, us in iiteralure, a man must be judged 
solely by his work, and that the conditions under which it 
is accomplished are a minor matter with which the world 
has small concern ; but without some mention of these 
details the picture would be incomplete. 

In this preliminary sketeli I have made little attcm})t to 
be critical, but it will be my endeavour to ])rescuL later as 
impartial an account as possible ol‘ the labours ol‘ these seven 
eventful years. I am only incidentally concerned with I.iord 
Curzon’s personality, my purpose is rather to direct the 
attention of his countrymen to the work he <lid lor India. 
The man himself does not matter; the Indian Enijiire and 
his work for it are everything. Had it been possible I 
would have excluded all rohirence to the (touLroversy upon 
military admi?iislraUon to which I have just referred. I 
would have followed this course, in spile of llx' fact that 
1 consider Lord C'.tirz(Ui was ahsolul<(ly righl in the posiLi<m 
he took up, hccausc I feel Lliat the incident wiueli LcrminaLe<l 
his V'^iceroyalty has distracted public atleulion to a<lcplorahlc 
degree Ironi the great and constrncUv<‘ character of his 
Administration. But the controversy cannot he ignored, 
and it must he allotted its proper and subordinate place in 
the narrative. 

Lord CUirzon went out to India with great hopes and 
high ideals. He realised most of lus hopes, and he rarely 
fell short of the ideals he hud set before liimsclf. At the 
moment of his departure, a feeling of enthusiasm in his favour 
swept through the entire country. No one who was present 
at the great and historitf scene in the stately dining-hall ol' 
the llyculla t-luh at Bombay, will ever forget his bust words 
to India. As was written at the time : “In all the eloquent 
discourse there was no single trace of hiLtcrne,ss. Regret 
was there, and sorrow, and sotnc tinge of that poignant 
sadness that must alway.s overtake a man when the time 
comes for liim to write ‘ Finis ’ upon tlie task to which he 
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has given many of the best years f)f his life ; but the 
dominant note that rang through the closing passages of 
the speech was that of deep humility. The day of battle 
and of hard endeavour had ended ; the last str()kes had been 
eompassed ; for good or evil, the work was accomplished.” 
His speech, delivered in an atmosphere charged with deep 
emotion, ended thus : 

“A hundred times in India have I said to myself. Oh 
that to every Englishman in this country, as he ends his 
work, might be truthfully applied the i)hrasc : ‘ i'hou hast 
loved righteousness and hated iniquity.’ No man has, I 
believe, ever served India faithfully of whom that could not 
be said. All other triuni})hs are tinsel and sliuin. Fcrliaps 
there arc few of us who make anything but a poor 
approximation to that ideal. But let it he our ideal all the 
same, 'fo fight for the right, to abhor the imperfect, the 
unjust, or the mean, to swerve neither to the rigid hand i\or 
to the left, to care nothing for flattery or applause or odium 
or abuse — it is so easy to have any of them in India — Jiever 
to let your enthusiasm be soured or your courage grow dim, 
but to remember that the Almighty has placed your hand 
on the greatest of His ploughs, in whose furrow the nations 
of the future are germinating and taking shape, to drive 
the blade a little forward in yotir time, and to feel that 
somewhere among these millions you have left a little justice 
or happiness or prosperity, a sense of manliness or moral 
dignity, a spring of patriotism, a dawn ol* in tel lcet.ua! 
enlightenment, or a stirring of duty, where it did not before 
exist — that is enough, that is the Englishman’s juslifi(;ation 
in India. It is good enough for his watchword while he is 
here, for his e])itu{)h when he is gone. 1 have worked for 
no other aim. Let India be my judge.” 

So he passed from India, with heiwi high and courage 
unfaltering, having shed fresh lustre upon the name of 
Englishman, and done no single thing to stain it. 
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THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER 

I. THE TRIBAL COUNTRY 

The problem ol’ tht; North-West Frontier is one of the abid- 
ing difficulties of the Goveriunent of India, There are two 
frontiers in this region, the JulministraLive and the political 
frontiers. Within the administrative frontier there exists 
the ordinary system of control as ex<“rcised throughout 
llritish India, though it is modilied in various ways to suit 
local coiulitions. It znay be said i-oughly that the King- 
Eizvpcror’s writ runs throughout the jdaius ami among the 
foothills of the north-west. Beyond the administrative 
frontier lies a vzist plexus of laigged In-own nzomztains, amid 
which live sonze of the lieree.st and zziost warlike nices upon 
earth, 'I'he zzrea hetweerz the two frozitiers is about 25,000 
square miles iiz extent, aizd it eontzuzzs a population of zibout 
1-^- millions, every tnazz zizziong whozn is uzore or less of a 
fighter. If all the tzicn izz the tribzd territories could he 
mustered together, they wozzid prohiibly he able to place in 
the field an arzny of very izczirly 000,000 men, though tioL 
all of equal fighting vzilue. 

This lawless tnict, where itzighL is right, and the rifle 
settles most disputes, extends from the Afghan district of 
Wakhan on the Fatnirs, to the borders of Bahzehistan, Its 
southern half is bisected by tlze Kurranz Valley, the only 
point at which the administrative frontier is conterzwinou.s 
with that of Afghazzistaiz. From the Kiirram to a point a 
little north of the Kabul River, the cxzict liiziits of Afghan 
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jurisdiction have never been proj)erly demarcated, and 
serious disputes have arisen in consequence. Tlie tribal 
country is probably the most extraordinary example of a 
modern Alsatia in the world. Its people are divided into 
innumerable sections and sub-divisions, which merge on 
occasion into the larger units of the clan and the tribe. In 
the north they offer a loose allegiance to chiefs, such as the 
Mehtar of Chitral and the Nawab of Dir. In the south 
they are more democratic, and are for the most part 
controlled by headmen chosen from among themselves, t)r 
by Jirgah, composed of most of the leading men of the 
tribe or sept. They arc at all limes liable to be inflamed 
into conflict by the cxlu)rLaUons of fanatical priests, h'rom 
time immemorial they have never been permanently 
coiKjuered. VVhcJi invading hordes have swept thixmgli 
the passes from (/cntral Asia to the sack of Hindustan, the 
tribesmen have either been won over by bribes or the 
prospect of loot, or have hung on the flanks of the armies 
to rob and kill, or have withdrawn to their mountain 
fastnesses until the wave of invasion has spent itself. The 
rulers of Afghanistan formerly claimed a shadowy suzerainty 
over them, hut had to bribe them to keep tiio pas.ses open. 
The men of the frontier heights arc soldiers of fortune, who 
furnish some of our best lighting material. They are 
robbers, who wander in gangs far and wide in India, 
pilfering everywhere, and sometimes levying blackmail in 
lonely villages far away in Madras or IJcngal, They are at 
times liLfully indu.striou,s, swarming down to IJombay to 
work as stokers on the mail-ships, and they then hecomc 
almost as mueli at home in the London Docks or on the 
Circular Quay at Sy<Incy as in the green valleys of 'rirah, 
I have even met them, cheerful and independent and a little 
truculent, in the very heart of Australia. 

These .stalwart bearded hill-men acknowledge ^no law, 
save only the modern injunction that they must not raid in 
AfgUanisUu or in the settled Hritish distriels. liven that 
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simple and elementary order has been rarely heeded in the 
past, and is still often disregarded. They fight with the 
tribesmen in Afghan ten-itory, and sally forth in small bands 
to plunder the rieli villages of the Indian plains. Their 
ancestors were wont to harry tlie (iountiy-side, and they 
obey to this day tlie overpowering ijistinct which occasionally 
impels them to do likewise. .^Vmoiig themselves, they engage 
in protracted blood-feuds, and (piarrel about their women. 
They have queer notions of honour, and a wealth of grim 
philosophy expressed in proverbs ; and fighting is the joy 
of their lives. 

Wlien the British annexed the Punjab in 1819, they 
came at once into (collision with the caterans of the frontier. 
They sought to slop raiding, and sent an expedition against 
.some SwaLi elans. That expedition was the forerunner of 
fifty-three others, large and small, ranging from the little 
hand of 280 men led hy Wigram Battye against the 
Khcl, to Llie great force of J-O.OOO troops which fought its 
way through tiu; eountiy of the Afridis and the ()rak/.ais in 
1897-08. We poured out. millions of [annuls, and su(a‘ilieed 
thousands of lives, in our repeatcsl cfiorLs to hold the 
frontier tribes in check, during a perio<l extending over 
exactly fifty years. We never had a .settled and definite 
policy on the frontier. We never made up <»ur minds about 
what we wanted to do. We waited until a particular tribe 
had exiiau.stcd our patieiurc by repeated acts of violence, and 
then we marched in and tried to smash it. Occjisionally we 
gave the offending tribe heavy punishment, but often our 
troops suffered more severely than the foe. The tribesmen 
were rarely obliging enough to come out into the open, but 
fought from behind rocks, fired into our camps at night, and 
cut off unwary patrols. We never profited hy our bitter 
lessons. Sometimes we built a small fort in an isolated position 
in tribal territory, and generally had to rescue the garrison 
from a siege afterward.s ; but for several decades “ butcher 
and bolt” was usually our only maxim in frontier warfare. 
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Many experienced soldiers have urged that the only way 
to effect a permanent settlement of the frontier question 
is to oceupy the tribal country right up to the ])olitieal 
boundary. The contention, at first siglit, seems logical. 
Occupation would, however, entail Uu- eonstnuition of at 
least three lines of railw^ay, one north of the Khyber, the 
second thi'ough tlic Kurram Valley, and the third along the 
Tochi Valley. Any permanent advance on the frontier 
without the aid of the locomotive would be madness. 'Phe 
railway is the true civiliser, and never until the locomotive’s 
whistle echoes below the heights of tlie Safed Koh will the 
Pathans lay down their arms. Occupation would liirther 
involve the making of a large network of military roads, and 
it would certainly nee(;ssif.atc th<^ creation of a grout cauiton- 
rnent in Maidan. the heart of 'Pirah. It would, moreover, 
imply a long and bloody war against tiie tribes, a war 
extending over years, and likely to cost an enormous sum. 
We might settle the frontier ijuestlon, itideed, but at what 
a price I No one who has studied the records of the R,ussian 
conquest of the Caucasus can contemplate the proposed 
enterpiise without a shudder. 

The military argument is, primarily, that if we have to 
advance into Alghanistan, and if we suficr reverses there at 
the hands of a foe from beyond, wc may, under present con- 
ditions, find tlie tribesmen swarming down and cutting our 
lines of communication. The answer is tliat such was not 
our experience during the two Afglian wars, in the first of 
which we met with a di.saster without precedent in the 
annals of IJritish arms. It may further be observed that wc 
might find ourselves in a worse plight than ever if wc 
attempted to enter Afghanistan while seeking also to main- 
tain a hold over 2.'>,000 square miles of mountains on our 
side of tlie Afghan frontier. The second contention is that 
if we ever have grave internal trouble it» India, we may 
bitterly regret that we have left these swarms of nrmc<I 
plunderers unsubdued. Admittedly that argument has 
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considera]»le force, but it niny be pointed out that the tribes 
at present show iittic real coiiesiou in aggressive warfare, 
and that during the indiaii 3Juliuy we enlisted large num- 
bers of Pathans, who behaved exceedingly well. The whole 
situation is greatly complicated by the enormous influx of 
arms and ammunition into the tribal country and Afghan- 
istan during the last few years. That is a factor which tells 
both for and against what I have styled the military argu- 
ment, which is by no means, however, advanced by all 
soldiers with frontier expericjicc. I shall deal with the arms 
question in discussing A fgiumistan. 

I do n<.)L sc<j(l at the advocates of occupation, among 
whom r was onc<! numhered ; but 1 say that their prop(xsal, 
however sound it may ajqjcar strategically, is absolutely 
impossibh; as a piece of practical politics. It would plunge 
Ijidia into an inlcrniinal)le war whi<;h she ciuinot afford. It 
would stop all expenditure on internal development for 
years to come. It would inevitably produce :i rcdlex en’cet 
of active unri;sL in every great city in the country. It 
would, moreover, tax the whole availal)lc rcsounics of the 
Indian Army to bring the .‘100,000 fighting men of tlie fron- 
tier into comj>Iet.e subjection. The task could not be 
undertaken piecemeal. 'I'he moment our intention was 
realised, the frontier would be abhi'/e from end to end. It 
would further involve the probability of immediate war with 
Afghanistan, becau.se the Amir would a.ssuredly regard our 
advance as merely the prelude to the eouquest of his terri- 
tories. The theory of occupatiorj is, in short, largely inadmis- 
sible in any ease, and with India in its present condition, it 
is absolutely out of the (piestion. 

What, then, remains? l.s there no alternative between 
permanent contjuest and punitive expeditions which have 
often failed to punish ? 

It wa.s reserved for Lord Curzon to offer another solution 
of the riddle of the frontier very soon after he arrived in 
India. He settled the whole issue by the adoption of 
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methods which were statesmanlike, prudent, and effective. 
He did not dispose of the frontier question for ever, because 
there can be no finality in such a problem. Rut he devised 
a policy which time has amply justitied, he terminated the 
almost ceaseless warfare, and he gave India eleven years of 
comparative peace upon her borders. Since he became 
Viceroy of India there has been only one serious tribal 
outbreak. It occurred long after his departure, and it was 
soon suppressed. 


11. CIIITllAL 

Refore dealing with the froiUier ciuestion as a whole. 
Lord t'ur/.on was immediately compelled, as soon as he had 
lajuied, to decide how (’hitral was to be held in future. 
Clhitral had recently been a subject ol’ almost passionate 
controversy in Parliament and in the English Pre.ss. The 
case wjus a typical example of the manner in which important 
Imperial (juestions become the prey of party politics. I'hcre 
is no monopoly of culpability in such matters, Roth parties 
are at times equally ready to adopt similar tactics if tlicir 
puri)ose is thereby served. 'Die question of Chitral was 
of considerable moment, because the .state lie.s Jinder the 
shadow of the Hindu Kush. That mighty range rises like 
a natural wall to shut off India from the llmssian .sphere of 
influence on the Pamirs. We were compelled to establish 
visible signs of our inffueuee in Cliitral, because othcrwi.se 
the Russian emissaries would have come througli a hole in 
the wall and intrigued against us. They had already made 
similar attempts in neighbouring states, once, in Hun/, a, 
with temporary success. 

The (rovernmeut of India Iiad for twenty years before 
been strengthening its control over the external affairs 
of Chitral. It had done so with the knowledge and approval 
of both political parties. Lord Ilurtington (then a Liberal), 
Lord Cross, aud Lord Kimberley had successively endorstul 
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these steps, whicii were also designed to prevent the intro- 
duction of Afghan influence into the country. In 181)5, 
civil war between claimants to the Chitrali “ throne ” was 
followed by the siege of Sir George Robertson and a small 
force in the local fort. iVn expedition was sent to their 
relief, and Sir Robert Low, who commanded it, was in- 
structed to issue a proclamation as soon as he entered 
tribal territory. Tlie ])roelamatiou was not addressed to 
the Chiiralis at all. It was addressed to the peojdc ol' Swat 
and Dir, through whose country the troops harl to march. 
They were told that as soon as the force had accomplished 
its object in C-hilral, it would be withdrawn. The (iovern- 
ment of India, it was said, had no intention of occupying any 
territory through which its soldiers had to pass, or of inter- 
fering with the independcTic.c of ilie tribes. The troops 
would scrupulously avoid any acts of hostility towards the 
tribesmen, so long as they on tiieir |)art rcfniijied from 
attacking or imiieding the force. 

The Swatis an<l the men of Dir did not accept 
the assuraruies of llus proelainalion. Sir HoIh'I’I L(hv 
had to fight his way through them, and reaelasl the fort 
at ChiLral to find that Colonel Kelly iiad already relieved 
it with a handful of lucn from Gilgit. I?» Uut meantime, 
the Governnumt of India had realised that if it was to 
exercise any pc;nnaiu‘nl influcfure over the Chiiralis, it could 
only do so by keeping a Ibrc.c of tn) 0 [>s in the state. In this 
decision it was pcTfeelly right. .^Vpproval of the rcteiiLion 
of a force in Chitral is not inconsistent with the objections 
1 have already exprcss<;d against an advance on the frontier. 
The case of ('hitral is special and peculiar. It is the only 
point at which the Indian frontier practically touches Russian 
territory, for the narrow intervening longue of Afghan 
land is little more than a diplomatie fiction, 'riie dhitralis, 
though bloodthirsty enough, are not so fiercely independent 
as the tril>e.s farther south, and are more likely to yield to 
Russian intrigue or Afghan menaces. 'fUey are also, in 
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spite of their one outbreak, less disposed to wage war against us 
than the men of Tirah ; but we cannot trust them to guard the 
narrow gate without our constant and visible support. No 
one now expects to see a force of raiders emerge through the 
Dorah Pass, butas Sir Thomas lloldich has said, “its existence 
renders necessary an advanced watch-tower at Chitrah” 

The Government of India made known its unanimous 
desire to keep a force in Chitral in May lHh5. Lord Rose- 
bery’s Cabinet refused to consent, but beibn; tlie end of 
.fune it had been defeated on tlie cordit<i vote and Lord 
Salisbury liad assumed ofTiee. Meanwhile the allaiis of 
Chitral had become prominent in ihc Press, and a number 
of eminent Anglo-Indians had entered the lists in support 
of the decision of the Liberal Government to withdraw. 
Lord Cur/on was at that time almost the only man in 
England who had recent personal knowledge of the theatre 
of war, and he had to face such vigorous opponents as Sir 
James l^yall, Sir John Adye, Sir Lepel (Jriffin, and others 
whose names carried con.siderablc weight. But though he 
fought the battle against withdrawal very nearly single- 
handed, he had the satisfaction r)f knowing that his views 
prevailed- The newAdministration at once <lccided to support 
the Government of India, and not to n}>atKlon Chitral. 

Having decided to remain, it was necessary to improv<! 
the communications, and a road m'us mad<; to (Uiitral. 1'lio 
men of Swat and Dir not only oflenal no opposilion, but 
even e.xpresscd their ac(juie.s<!cncc, and furnished levies to 
guard tlic road. 'I'hey were told that it was only meant to 
afford easy transit for the troops marching every year to 
relieve tiie Chitral garrison, and no attempt wh.s ever made 
to occupy their country. The strength and exact location of 
the Chitral garrison were left undecided for many months, 
because the state only slowly resumed its normal condition. 
In July 1897 came the rapid revolt all along the frontier, 
heralded by the sudden attack of the Swat tribesmen upon 
the little outpo.st at Chakdara, beside the Swat River, and 
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upon the large encampment of troops on the Malakand 
heights. That swift and unsuccessful onslaught was the 
beginning of the largest campaign ever known on the 
Indian frontier. The origin of the outburst is still obscure. 
It was not due to one cause, but to a combination of many 
causes, among which the incitements of fanatical nmUcih" 
was the chief. The existence of the road was undoubtedly 
used by the mullahs as one of several pretexts I’or exciting 
tribal passions, and the gradual advance of British influence 
in various directions during the preceding five years had 
unquc.stionab1y alarmed the Irihcsmen, but tlie explanation 
of the revolt must mainly he souglit in the larger and more 
intricate problem of Mussulman fanaticism. 

These considerations, however, carried no weight with 
leading members of the Liberal party. In the autumn of 
1897 Mr. Morley and Mr. Asquith i>eramlnilaLcd Scotland, 
and bewildered audiences in {mwineial towns were invited to 
consider the grievances of the men of Swat and Dir, of 
whose existence they were scar<;ely aware. 'I'licy said there 
would have been no war ha<i not the (iovermnent decided to 
remain in Chitral. They declared that the construction of 
the road had violated the proclamation issued by Sir Robert 
How on entering Swat and Dir. Mr. AscpiiUi even 
suggested that there had been a “gross hrcaeii of faith,” an 
expression which he afterwards amply withdrew. There 
was no breach of faith with Chitral, because the proclamation 
was not addressed to the CHhitralis at all. There was no 
breach of faitii with the men of Swat and Dir, because they 
never accejitcd the proclamation. The Khans of Swat 
refused to remain passive, and the expedition ha<l to fight 
its way through their forces. The pledges offered in the 
proclamation were therefore void. Nevertheless the fresh 
undertaking given when the road was commenced was faith- 
fully fulfilled. No attempt was made to annex the country, 
and the people retained their independence. Throughout 
the greater part of the road there was no rising during the 
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prolonged war of 1897, although its southern portion was not 
open. Chitral, far from showing resentment at the presence 
of a British garrison, remained quiet and serene. 

The controversy was waged on the platform and in the 
Press for many weeks, and was finally terminated by the 
brilliant speech delivered by Lord Curzon during the debate 
on the Address in February 1898. It was the longest and, 
in many respects, the ablest speech he made while in the 
House of Commons. It not only answered with crushing 
force the attacks upon the Chitral policy of the Government, 
but it covered the whole of the issues awaiting settlement 
upon the frontier. He sketched those principles of frontier 
administration whicli he was afterwards to carry into effect 
with such signal success. It was not, he declared, a question 
of rifles and cannon, but of all that men of character could 
do amid a community of free men. He adhered to the 
methods of Sir Robert Sandeman, who practised “ a policy 
of mingled courage and conciliation, and, above all, a policy 
of confidence and of moving about and acquiring the friend- 
ship of the tribes.” He denied the suggestion that the Swat 
tribes would never keep the road open. He quoted the 
case of the wild freebooters of Hunza-Nagar, who had been 
converted by young British officers into loyal and attached 
feudatories. “ 1 will stake all I possess,” he exclaimed, “ that 
in less than ten years that will be the case on the Chitral 
road.” The prophecy has been fully vindicated. For the 
last thirteen years the annual reliefs of the Chitral garrison 
have marched up and down the road and never a shot has 
been fired. The operation of traversing the tribal territory 
is always regarded with some anxiety, but the passage of the 
troops has invariably been tranquil. 

One point in Lord Curzon’s speech upon Chitral has 
been frequently the subject of much misleading comment. 
He said that Russia “ has planted her .soldiers right up to 
the waters of the Oxus, and we are equally bound to do the 
same.” The remark has been interpreted as a suggestion 
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that Greut Britain ought to annex Afghanistan and carry 
her frontier beyond Balkh. its real meaning, of course, was 
that Russian outposts were on the Upper Oxus, immediately 
beyond Chitral, and that we could not leave our own 
territory unguarded in their immediate neighbourhood. It 
was another reason why we should control Chitral. 

Lord Curzon, therefore, reached India with a very clear 
idea about the future of Chitral. It was predicted, on the 
one hand, that he would have to evacuate it within a few 
months, and on the other, that he would fill up the territory 
with troops. Neither event occurred. The scheme adopted 
for the retention of British surveillance in Chitral was 
modest but adecjuate. A proposal to build a large canton- 
ment at the capital was negatived. It was felt that the 
garrison retpiired was small, and that, as there was no need 
constantly to remind the Mehtar of its presence, it could be 
best maintained at Drosh, some distance to the south. A 
fort of small ])ro])ortions was built at Drosh, and the Chitral 
fort was at the same time strengthened. The Chitral 
garrison now consists of a single regiment of native infantry, 
stationed at Drosh with the exception of a small section 
which serves as a guard for the I'olitical Resident at the 
capital. The garrison stands sentinel against aggression 
from without, and ensures the maintenance of ortler within 
this portion of our frontier. The road was simultaneously 
improved, and a telegraph line was constructed a year or 
two later. A small force of Chitral levies holds minor posts 
along the road. A subsidiary feature of Lord Curzon’s 
scheme was the raising of a force of Chitrali Scouts, for 
guerilla warfare in the event of invasion. The force is now 
1200 strong, it is periodically trained in batches, and the 
men are only allowed to retain their arms while under 
training. Its efiiciency is dubious, because the Chitralis 
cannot long endure discipline, and they are not a good type 
of fighting men; but it may be assumed that the Scouts 
would serve the limited purpo.se for which they arc intended. 
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I have heard responsible officers express doubts as to tlir; 
wisdom of remaining in Chitral, because they feel tlial a 
single regiment so remotely isolated must be always in some 
danger. I do not share those doubts, because I believe the 
Chitral garrison could always hold its own in an emergency 
until relief arrived. Moreover, the reasons whieli caused it 
to be placed there have lost none of their validity. I’he 
echoes of the Chitral controversy have long since died away. 
A policy which has stood the test of thirteen years is in no 
further need of justification, and no one to-day would dream 
of regarding eitlicr the occupation or the road as provo<!ative. 

Tiie episode of Chitral has been coiKsidercd atcxcepliotial 
length, both because no < pics tion of Indian frontier policy lias 
been so much debated since the last Afghan W ar, and alscj 
because no man had a larger share in its settlement, both in 
England and in India, than Lord Curzon. It was, Iiowevcr, 
only a part, and by no means the most important part, of 
the broader issues of frontier policy which were adjusted 
during his Viceroyalty. 

III. THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER PROVINCE 

The settlement of the pressing Chitral question was a 
necessary prelude to an examination of the conditioris 
prevailing on the rest of the Pathan frontier. These con- 
ditions were muddled, unsatisfactory, and not without an 
element of danger. The whole region had hardly recovered 
from the efieets of the war, and batches of troops had been left 
stranded at isolated points in tribal territfiry by the receding 
tide of British invasion. The Khyber Pass, incontinently 
and shamefully abandoned at the first sign of trouble, had 
a garrison of regulars at Landi Kotal, whence they could 
descry through the gup a glimpse of green fields far below in 
Afjghanistau. On the Samana llaiige, where the gallant 
Sildis had defended Saraghari until killed to the last man, 
there were more regular troops in positions strategically 
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unsound. Another force was locked up at the farther end 
of the Kurram Valley. There was a “ movable column ” in 
Swat, there were more troops in the Tochi Valley, and there 
were lonely posts elsewhere. The stations of these troops 
were arranged upon no coh erenlplan, but the military 
authorities seemed to expect them to stay where they 
were. There was talk of a great fortress at I^andi Kotal, 
and of other expensive fortified positions farther south. 

Exponents of frontier policy are popularly supposed to 
be divided into two schools. The advocates of the “ forward 
policy” were at that time constantly breaking lances with 
those who cried: '■‘Rack to the Indus!” though the latter 
cry was not meant If) be taken literally. Lord C!ur/on 
belonged to neither [)arty. He was emphatically against a 
forward movement, excc})! that he wished to remain in 
Chitral. He was cfiually against any procedure which might 
imply a definite retreat. He chose a middle course, an<l in 
doing so may be said to have founded a !k;w sc1k»oI of 
frontier politicians. 'I'liose who wish to plunge into the 
mountains atid con<[ncr the tribesmen still remain iijsislent, 
but we bear little nowadays from the party which formerly 
professed to regard the Indus a.s the natural frontier of India. 

Lord Curzon has him.sclf tensely summed up his frontier 
policy as eonsi.sting of the principles of “ withdrawal of 
British forces from advanced positions, employment of 
tribal forces it» the defence of trii)al country, concentration 
of British forces in British territory behind them luj a 
safeguard and a support, and improvement of communi- 
cations in the rear.” He refused to lock up regular troops 
in fortified positions far from tlieir bases. At the same time, 
he recognised that the territories from which they were 
withdrawn could not be left without any sort of control. 
The essence of his policy, wluch he avowedly borrowed from 
Baluchistan, was to make the tribesmen them.selves resjwn- 
sible for the maintenance of order. 1 1 was a policy which was 
already in existence in the Khyber and the Kurram, and the 
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principle had also been accepted in Swat and Dir. In some 
areas he proposed to enrol men as military police ; in others, 
where the people were more soldierly, or the re/:(ion more 
important, he decided to enlist them lor definite military 
services as irregular troops. In nearly all cases the forces so 
raised were to he commanded hy RriLisli ollioers. 'Fhe policy 
thus employed increased the very limited loyalty of the 
tribesmen, and it gave the men in our service a direct 
interest in the preservation of peace, while close contact 
with their olhcers introduced habits of disci])line which were 
bound to have beneficial I’csults. 

It was obvious, howe\er, that these forces of irregulars or 
police could not. Ik; sim]>ly enrolled and then left to their 
own devices. 'I'liey might mutiny or (juail in the face of 
danger, d'hey might be unable to suppress a sudden rising. 
It was imperative that support should be alway.s within 
their reach. Lord Curzon therefore adopted the principle, 
previously practised upon a limited scale, of establishing 
movable columns of regular troops at convenient centres on 
the edge of the plains, ready always to march at a moment's 
notice to the relief of the tribal forties. A necessary 
corollary was the improvement of roads, the extension of 
railways, particularly of light lines, and the enlargement of 
certain bases within the administrative frontier. 

Upon these ])rineiplcs, then, the local defenee.s of the 
frontier were gradually reorganised. More men of Dir and 
Swat, over whom Mr. Astpiith had shed such sympathetic 
tears, were enrolled as levies to hold various outlying posts. 
Apart from the regiment at Clhilral, the farthest regular 
garrison in the north was placed at the C’hakdara Rridge 
over the Swat River, su{)portcd hy a greatly reduced force 
on the heights of the Maiakand. A light line was run from 
the main railway at Now.shcra to Dargai, at the foot of the 
Maiakand, and it may be safely predicted that the tribesmen 
will never again menace that formidable eminence with any 
prospect of success, ll is now actually being tunnelled for 
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irrigation purposes. There were nearly 4000 regular troops 
in the Khyber Pass. They were all withdrawn, and the 
Khyber Rifles, raised among the Afridi and other tribes, were 
remodelled and left to guard the pass. I had an oppor- 
tunity of seeing some of them at Landi Kotal, and to the 
lay eye they seemed in no way inferior to regular native 
infantry. The railway was extended to Jamrud. at the 
entrance to the pass, and a new cart road ^vas built at the 
back of the hills to the north of the Khyber, to give an 
alternative route to Ijandi Kotal. The road, be it noted, 
was made entirely by tribal labour. 

Southward, on the Saninna Range, and in the Kurram 
Valley, the regulars were withdrawn, except from Fort Lock- 
hart, and their places taken by forces known as the Samana 
Rifles and the Kurram Militia, A direct road was made from 
Peshawar to Koliat- again the labour was furnished by the 
tribesmen — and a long branch railway was made from 
Khu.shalgarh, on the Inchis, to Thai, at (he mouth of the 
Kurram Valley. The Tochi Valley was placed in (diargc of 
the North Waziristan Militia, and tiu; (lonial Pass in charge 
of the South Waziristiin Militia. To deseribc in detail the 
changes made would be to plunge into endless technical i ties. 
Roughly, it may he said that tribesmen under varying forms 
of enlistment now hold, mostly under IJritish oflicers, the 
road to Cliitral, the Khyber Pass, the greater part of the 
Samana heights, the Kurram Valley, the Toehi Valley, and 
the Gomal Pass— in brief, all the main doors of the North- 
West Frontier. 'I'hey are supported by forces of border 
military police, wliose duty it is to prevent the incursions of 
marauding freebooters into the districts of Hazara, Pe.shawar, 
Kohat, Uanmi, and Dora Ismail Khan, in British administra- 
tive territory. I’hc border military police arc not yet as 
efficient as they ought to be. A recent report declares 
that they “.suffer from the combination of inadequate pay 
and hard work.” Behind these forces are the garrisons of 
regulars, that for the Chitral road, at Vbakdara and the 
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Malakaiid ; for the Khyber, at Peshawar ; for the Samana 
and the Kurram, at JCohat and elsewhere ; for the Tochi, at 
Bannu ; and for the Gomal, at Dora Ismail Khan. The 
regular troops arc cantoned in places where they can strike 
a swift blow, and they have the advantage of a freedom for 
training which was impossible wdiile they were immured in hill- 
top forts. When I jord Curzon went to I ndia, there were over 
15,000 regular troops on the wrong side of the administrative 
boundary. When he left, the number had been reduced to 
about 4000, including the Chitral garrison. In tlie mean- 
time, the tribal fox’ces under British control had been raised 
to over 10,000 men, mostly enrolled during his Viceroyalty. 

Of another aspect of i'rontier jxolicy less is heard, but it. 
cannot here be ignored. I refer to the system of paymetits 
made at regular intervals to each important tribe. Lord 
Curzon, in one of Ids dc.spateiies, guardedly spoke of these 
payments a.s “ confidential communications with the tribes.” 
The official designation is “tribal allowaiuxs.” In plain 
English, the payments arc mostly bribes. I have even seen 
the word “blackmail ” used to describe them. Lord Curzon, 
when he addressed the men of the frontier at Peshawar, said 
that the allowances were “ for keeping open the roads and 
passes, for the maintenance of ])eaec and trampdllity, and 
for the punishment of crime.’' 'riic services thus rendered 
are on the wliole exiguous, and there is no evading the fact 
that in addition to our military and police precautions, we 
also pay the tribesmen to kecj) (pdcL, ju.st as the Moguls 
and the Sikhs did. We have always done so, and the 
difference between the pre.sent and the past i.s that 
formerly we': paid them urul they refused to keep quiet. 
I’lie tribal allowances liavc the advantage that the threat of 
their withdrawal often stops truculence. Tlie sunx expended 
is not large in proportion to the numbers of the Lribesmen, 
and it ha.s to be remembered that if we give brihe.s, we 
sometimes exact heavy ffnc.s. 

During the whole of Lonl Clurzon’.s Viceroyalty, the 
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peace of the frontier was only once broken. The oifending 
tribe was the Malisud Waziris, perhaps the most savage and 
untaraeable men on the frontier, who committed a series of 
outrages which required piinishment. Lord Curzon refused 
to sanction an expedition, but resorted to the expedient of a 
blockade, coupled with a series of swift blows at Mahsud 
villages. The metliod was not new, for it is on record that 
at the time of the Mutiny nearly every important frontier 
tribe was under blockade ; but on t!\is occasion it was 
eminently successful, 'rhe Mahsuds craved for p(;acc, and 
it was granted. They are still in need of a salutary lesson, 
which may be gi\x*n them ere long. It is therefore worth 
noting that Lord C'.urzon was never under any illusion about 
the eoTuIition of tine Mahsuds, Init at the close of the 
blockade expnissed the opiniori tliat further eocreive measures 
against them would be ultimately necessary. Ilis .system 
led to a great saving in expenditure. In seven years he only 
spent I^’248,()()() on military movements on the North-West 
Frontier, as against during the yeai’s lH!)4-y8, 

'Fhc peaee he brought to the frontier has been continued 
with only one break during Lord Minlo’s Vitu^royalty. Idle 
rising of tlie Mohmands and the Zakka Khel in lb()8 was 
due partly to resentment at the ainstrucLion of the Loi- 
Shilman Ilailway, of which more anon, and partly to insti- 
gation from iVfghanistan, the origin of whicli is not obscure. 
The risings were rapidly suppressc<l by Sir .lames Willcock.s, 
and the fact that they did not spread afibrded the best proof 
of the strength and solidity of I^ord Cur/on’s policy. 

The military and police measures thus described led in 
their turn tt> the introduction of a still larger mea.surc of 
reform, the creation of the North-West Frontier Province. 
From the time the Punjab was annexed, the control of the 
frontier had been vested in the Punjab (iovernment. For 
many years there had been a growing feeling that the .system 
was unsatisfactory. The Viceroy and the Government of 
India were really responsible for frontier administration. 
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They had to declare war and make peace, to decide policy 
and to direct military and political advances. When disasters 
occurred, they were quite properly called to account. The 
public and the Press in England took no heed of the Punjab 
Cxovernment, but looked to the Viceroy to guard and ]>aciiy 
the frontier. Vet the Viceroy had no direct eonlrol, and 
was compelled to issue orders through his authorised inter- 
mediary, the Lieutenant-Governor of the J*unja}>, I'he 
officers upon whom the issues of peace and war might 
depend were not his choice; they were appointed from 
Ijaliorc. The Viceroy might, and fretjucnLly did, direct, 
advise, or admonish tl»e Punjab Government uixui frontier 
affairs, btit if he wanted to initiale a clinnge of policy upon 
the frontier he had to leave the Punjab aut horities to carry 
out his wishes. The most delicate and diflicult branch of 
the administration of India was in the hands of a group of pro- 
vincial officials, already overwhelmed by the growth of their 
internal duties, and unable to give cither the time or the care 
which was necessary to the proper c-ontrol of the frontier. 

With the lapse of years such a system brought about 
inevitable consequences. It was simple enough in the days 
immediately following annexation, wlien young officers like 
Edwardes and Nicholson were Hung to the frouLier and left- 
to fend for themselves. After the earlier stages of liritish 
rule in the Punjab, the methods adopted were less primitive 
and more lettered. Good men still won tlieir way to tlu; 
frontier, but so also, in the natural course of promotion, did 
men who were better qualified for Ibt^ ordinary adminis- 
trativ'c work of more patjific and civilised districts. All alike 
had to submit their reports, and to appeal for instructions, 
to the Punjab Secretariat, manned by officials who generally 
knew very little of frontier <*.ondiLions. Lord (’ur/on 
pointed out that five .successive Ideutenant-Govcniors and 
five Chief Secretaries of the Punjab hud, with one limited 
exception, no political experience upon ilic frontier. It was 
not surprising, therefore, that the Punjab (Jovernment 
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usually had no frontier policy. Its dominating instinct 
seemed to be to evade responsibility in frontier affairs. The 
Secretariat became a post-office. Every issue that appeared 
to involve possible difficulty was promptly referred to the 
Government of India for settlement. The process brought 
about interminable delays, because the Government of India 
— ^itself not always the most expeditious of organisations — 
was compelled to send back its decisions through the Punjab 
Secretariat. The climax came in the episodes which attended 
the outbreak of the frontier war of 18t>7. The I’unjab 
Government not only completely misjudged the situation, 
but was entirely unprepared for the conflagration which 
followed. When it reported the conditions as “reassuring” 
after villages had been burned almost at the gates of 
Peshawar, when it recalled the only British ollieer in the 
Khyber and left tlie brave Khyber BiHes to their fate, it 
was seen that the days of Punjab (control over the frontier 
were numbered. 

Yet it would be unfair, in reviewing the cintumslaiices, 
to blame the Punjab Government too .severely ibr the 
weakne.ss of its frontier administration in later years. It 
was conscious that the old order of things had passed, never 
to return. Whatever measures it might take u{)on the 
frontier, the last word lay more than ever with Simla. 
Successive Viceroys had necessarily sought to gain an 
increasing grip upon frontier affairs. If the Punjab Govern- 
ment had no definite and ordered frontier ])olicy, it was 
largely because it knew that the final policy adopted would 
be only that which commended itself to the Government of 
India. If it referred every <liflicult point to the supreme 
authorities, it was bccatise it had found that decisions were 
constantly taken out of its hands. If it incurred odium 
because the Commissioner of Peshawar left the Khyber 
Rifles to their fate, the local military authorities, who were 
unwilling to march to the relief of the Khyber, were even 
more culpably to blame. The Punjab Government had, 
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until towards the close of its control, a creditable record 
upon the frontier. It failed at tlie end because the issues 
at stake had become Imperial, and could not be cfrectually 
handled by a provincial administration. 'I'lic affairs of the 
settled and civilised portions of tlie Punjab hail ^lown 
complex and absorbin^r. Problems of revenui' adminis- 
tration, the creation of canal colonies, the normal business 
of a huge and populous province, occupied the time and 
energy of the Lieutenant-Governor and his assistaiits. 
Frontier rpiestions had always heen rather oulsidi; I he 
routine of their daily livo.s. 'I’he monicait had arrived 
when tlie <*,realion of a se{>arat(: fronlier adminisf, ration, 
dealing directly with the (iovernnicnt of India, was 
imperative, and could no longer he delayed. 

Kver since the Hritish had come into contact with the 
fVonli(‘r, the idea of a separate fronlier province had been 
repeatedly suggested. I.<ord Dalhousie bad at first intended 
to create it at once, because he saw that the dwellers beyond 
the Indus were etlinically divided from tlic people of the 
Punjab proper. It is said that he abandoned the proposal 
because (k)loncl Maekeson, to whom he had desired tij entrust 
tlie new provinitc, was assassinated at Peshawar. Lord 
Lytton revived the scheme in 1H77 in one of the ablest 
Minutes ever written upon frontier administration. Me 
contemplated the creation of a vast province .stretching to 
tlie sea, and including Ikilueiustan. Mis plan was unwieldy 
in dimensions, and if. was also iinjiraeticablc because it 
provided for a dual control by the Viceroy and the Punjab 
(ioverninent. 'The outbreak of the second Afghan War 
Crtu.se<l it to be abandoned. When in 18i)U Sir Mortimer 
Dnnuid came to an agreement with the Ameer Alidur 
lialnnan about the demarcation of the political frontier 
between India and Afghanistan, the project for a separate 
province was onei; more brought forward. I iord Lansdowne 
was in favour of “ a .single frontier charge,” but left India 
before he was able to deal with the question. The war in 
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Tirah afterwards made it urgent. I^ord George Hamilton, 
in 1898, impressed upon Lord Elgin that the Government 
of India must exercise a more direct control over the frontier 
tribes, lie suggested a system of dual control very much 
resembling that proposed by I^ord Lytton. Lord Elgin 
entered into a correspondence with the Punjab Government, 
and received a mimbcr of replies from prominent officers, 
nearly all of whom proved to their own satisfaction that the 
existing system should not be disturbed. Some of them 
admitted, however, that the only alternative was the 
creation of a separate province. 'Fhe letters went home 
to the Secretary of State, accompanied by a despatch from 
Ijord Elgin, who was opposed to radical change. The 
question %vas ilua'el'ore temporarily in abeyance when Lord 
Curzon became Viceroy. 

Lordtlui’zon (heilt with the whole problem in August 1900, 
in an unusually coinja’clicnsive and vigorous Minute. It was 
said afterwards lli.-it the Vi(‘croy had written the Minute as 
though he was answering a political op])onent. 'Ihe insinua- 
tion was to some extent jiistilied, but there was need for 
forcible expression. I aird C'ur/on knew very well the inertia 
and the positive resistance which he had to overcome. For 
filly years pc(»plc had talked of the reform, hut no one had 
done ai»y thing. He was determined to complete his scheme 
of frontier polic^y by the creation of a new province. It was 
one of his first “ twelve labours.” He swept aside the 
proposal to lake Sind I'rom the Presidency of Bombay, and 
give it to the Punjab by way of “compensation.” He 
proposed to make a province consisting of the trans-Indus 
districts of Peshawar, Kohat, Bannu, and Dera Ismail Khan, 
together with the political agencies of Dir, Swat, and 
Chitral, the Khyber, the Kurram, the Tochi, and Wana. 
To these areas was afterwards added the cis-Indus district 
of Hazara, because its population was chiefly tribal. Practi- 
cally the Punjab Government ceased to exercise any 
jurisdiction west of the Indus, exeept in the settled district 
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of Dera Ghazi Khan, far to the soutli. l’'ho iiew province 
included the long narrow strip of level territory beyond the 
Indus, and the whole of the vast mountainous region tip to 
the frontier of Afghanistan. It has an area of scjuare 

miles, of which 13,1 OfJ arc within the administrative frontier. 
The population is estimated at nearly four millions, largely 
Pathan, and nearly all of the Mussulman failli. 

The appearance of liOrd (.hir/on’s scheme, which was 
cordially endorsed by his Council and by the Secretary of 
State, aroused a tcmjicst of opposition among the older civil 
servants in tiie I’unjab. Sir Maekworth ^'oung, the 
Lieutenant-Governor, complained that his govcM'nmcnt had 
not been consulted, and that its elimination im})Iiod “ a most 
dangerous doctrine.” I’lie reply that the Punjab authorities 
had been amply consulted by Lord Elgin was not adeipiatc, 
because Lord Elgin had not contemplated the great scheme 
inaugurated by Lord Curzon. 'I'he practice of ignoring the 
Ideutenant-Governors, or of only con.sulting them when it 
suits the convenience of a Viceroy or a Secretary of State, is 
very much to he deprecated. Lord Minto followed the 
same course more recently, when he approved of the 
proposal to create Provincial Executive Councils, without 
having taken the views of the Lieutenant-Governors, who 
were chiefly concerned. At the .same Lime, the indignation 
of the Punjab Government, relating as it did to a point of 
etiquette rather than to the merits of the scheme, was 
somewhat querulous. One Punjab civilian of eminence 
resigned as a protest. In London Sir Dennis Fitzpatrick, a 
member of the Secretary of State’s (Council, and a former 
Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, wrote a Minute of partial 
di.sscnt, the efFect of which was largely vitiated by a frank 
preliminary expression of approval of the principle of Lord 
Curzon’s propo.sal. 'rhese ebullitions, though they might 
have been to some extent averted had Lord Curzon taken 
the Punjal) (Jovernment into his confidence, were in any 
case expected. They did not last long. I have some 
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ground for expressing ray belief Lhat there is not to-da)^ a 
single senior civilian on the active list in the Punjab vrho is 
not prepared to admit that the excision of the trans-Indus 
territories was a wise and beneficent reform. 

The new “North-West Frontier Province” was in- 
augurated on King Edward’s birthday in ]901, the 
old “North-West Provinces” being rechristened “The 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudli.” The first Com- 
missioner was Lieutenant - Colonel Deane, afterwards 
Sir Harold Deane, a frontier officer of great experience. 
He died in 1908, and was succeeded by Sir George Roos- 
Ke})pel, a gallant soldier who first won distinction by his 
daring counter- raids against marauding tribesmen. More 
recently the province has been under the temporary control 
of Mr. W. R. H. Mcrk, a civilian who.sc wide knowledge 
of frontier and trans-frontier conditions unquestionably 
exceeds that of any other civil official rec.enlly in India. 
With the exception of the brief interlude of the campaign 
of 1008, the history of the province has been one of steady 
tranquillity and development. Its principal defect is that, 
as was foreseen by the Punjab Government, its land revenue 
adjuinistration in the settled tracts is unsatisfactory. Tiie 
land tenures along the frontier are compliciatcd, and need 
delicate handling which they have only partially obtained. 
In a province primarily created and manned to handle 
people and issues beyond the admiiristrative boundary, the 
ordinary details of civil administration are apt to be some- 
what disregarded. Time will no <loubt rectify the.se draw- 
backs, and meanwhile the province has more than ju.stified 
its existence. The rapidity witli which frontier affairs are 
now decided, the vigilance exercised in the suppression of 
crime, and the better and more intimate relations now exist- 
ing between the authorities and the frontier chiefs and head- 
men, form a marked contrast to previous conditions. The 
whole sy.stem, in practice and in spirit, approximates more 
nearly to the traditions of Nicholson and Edwardes, A 
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special feature of Sir George Roos-Keppel's iulministratioii 
has been his cfForts to associate Mussulmans of good fanfily 
more closely with executive duties. 

The inauguration of the frontier province rounded off 
and completed I.(Ord Curzon’s work upon the North-West 
Frontier. It is not suggested here that he presented a new 
and miraculous solution of tlie frontier problem, or that his 
discerning vision saw a way hidden from other men. Much 
of his scheme had been pro])ounded before in varying forms, 
many of his ex{)edicnts had been tried in UaiLative and 
piecemeal fashion. Tlic only part of the solution which w.as 
essentially his own — but it was fundanuailal — was his reso- 
lute application to Liu; PaLhan Lrih(;s ^>f the principles of 
co-operation and trust, which vSir Robert Sandeman ija<l 
practised with so much success w'itli the Baluchis. Many 
e.xperts declared that the Sandeman method was impossible 
among PathaiLS. Lord C'urzon proved that it was not. To 
him also was directly due the determination never to leave 
regular forces in advanc-cd and inscfture positions. For the 
rest, his great achievement upon the frontier was that while 
other men had talked ol‘ reforms, he carried them out, llis 
co-ordinating brain pieced together every section of the prob- 
lem. He laid down permanent principles for the control 
of frontier affairs. Me was severely practi(;al, and r(‘jt;cLe<l 
the grandiose conceptions of I ami Ly Lion. I Ic was cauti<jus, 
and opposed the eager rashness of tlie “ forward ” party. 
He was economical, because every part of tlic sciheme wtus 
scrupuloiusly frugal. He had everything in his favour, for 
the time was ripe for the change, hut a mar» of less dynamic 
energy might have failc<l to accomplish it. His defects of 
proce<iure were characteristic. He saw only the end in 
view, and never paused till it was reached. His aims were 
essentially unaggressivc, and it may he truly saitl that 
during his Viceroyalty, and since he left India, he has 
always sought to exercise a restraining iriifiuence in frontier 
policy. His solution may not endure, and he has never 
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expressed any belief in its permanence. The enormous influx 
of arras and ammunition among the frontier tribes since his 
departure has largely altered frontier conditioi is. But he gave 
India the longest peace upon her North-West Frontier which 
she has ever known, and the system he devised is still un- 
shaken. 


IV. AFGHANISTAN 

An examination of the relations between Great Britain 
and Afghanistan during and after Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty 
neces.sarily forms ])art of any consideration of the problem 
of the North-West Frontier. When Lord Carzou reached 
India, the Amir Abdur Rahman, who.scae(|uaintnnce he had 
previously made in Kabul, was still ruler of Afghanistan. 
Great Britain had placed Abdur Rahman upon his throne 
in 1880, after the Afghan War. At that time, the Amir 
was assured that his British neighbours had no wish to 
interfere with the internal control of his country. If any 
foreign Bower commilLed acts of aggression upon Aighani- 
stan, the British Government undertook to c.ome to his aid 
in the manner it thought he.st. The Amir accepted these 
assurances, and in return agreed to follow the ailvice of 
Great Britain regarding his external relations. lie was 
granted a subsidy of about .£80,000 a year. 'Fhe assurances 
were repealed and again accepted at the time of the Durand 
Agreement in 1803, when the subsidy was increased to about 
£120,000 a year, 'rhcrc was never any formal 'I’l'caLy on 
the subject, but the Amir’s relations with foreign Bowers 
were conducted through Great Britain, 'i'he Russian 
Government, in particular, had I’cpeatedly informed the 
Briti.sh Foreign Ollice that it regarded Afghanistan as 
beyond the sphere of its political action. Our policy towards 
Afghanistan was very simple. We wanted to maintain it 
as a bulfer .state. We had no de.sire to obtain territorial 
advantage.s in the Amir’s dominions, but only sought to 
keep others out. It was to our interest that the A fghan.s 
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should be strong enough to resist aggression, and therefore 
we helped their ruler with funds. The country remained 
practically closed to us, as it did to other nations, and our 
only important representative within its borders was, and 
still is, a IMahomedan agent at Kabul. 

It cannot be said that the Amir Abdur Rahman showed 
any gratitude to Cireat Britain for restoring him his kingdom, 
lie accepted our money, but he was careful to hold us at 
arms length. After he had made himself secure, and had 
raised an army, he very much disliked being compelled to 
correspond with the Government of India. He thought his 
dignity rt:(juired a rijpresenLativc at the Ciourt of St. James's, 
and was bitterly disappointed when the visit of his second 
son, Nasridlah Khan, to London in IHi),*; failed to secure for 
him the desired j)rivilege. Towards the end of his reign he 
was convinced, after tlie arrogant fashion of all Afglians, 
tluit iiis army would sufKce to repel a Russian invasion. 
He c.onsidered that Great Britain should help him with 
money and arms alone. He allected to disregard the pledge 
of (ireat Britain to march an army into his country if it wa.s 
invaded. His letters to the Government of India were 
frequently written in the vein of thinly veiled impertinence 
in which the Afghan excels. He throttled trade between 
his people and India. He intrigued frequently with the 
tribes on the British side of the frontier. His tacit en- 
couragement of the tribesmen, and his sudden plunge into 
religious j)ropaganda after the Turco-Greek War, were 
miquestionahly contributory causes of the rising in Tirah. 
Yet Abdur Rahman was full of contradictions. On the 
whole, he fullilled the most important of his pledges, and 
his policy served our purpose. Though he treatccl Great 
Britain with scant courtesy, and sometimes with question- 
able iionesty, there is no reason to suppose that he ever 
seriously intrigued with another I’ower. His chief aim was 
to surround Afghanisrim with a ring fence. 

The relations hetween Abdur Rahman and Lord 
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Curzon’s Government were neither very good nor very 
bad. Under the Durand Agi'eement he had received per- 
mission to import munitions of war through British India, 
and he availed himself of the privilege to an alarming extent. 
Some of his warlike supplies were detained in India after 
the Tirah War, and Lord Curzon released them upon his 
arrival. The Amir showed no disposition to be equally 
complaisant about various minor questions in dispute 
between himself and the Government of India. Quite a 
number of petty quarrels, and one or two dillcrcnces of 
serious moment, remained unsettled when he died in 
October 1901. 

The accession of his eldest son Habibullah raised fresh 
issues of the very highest importance. The agreement 
between Abdur Rahman and the British Government 
regarding the defence of Afghanistan was purely personal. 
It was in no sense dynastic, nor could it be so in a somi- 
barbarous country where the death of the ruler was some- 
times the signal for bloodshed among rival claimants to the 
throne. Tlie same cpialification ap])lied to the subsidy, 
which was not a grant to Afghanistan, but a personal 
allowance to the Amir Abdur Rahman. The new Amir 
soon disposed of the difficulty abotit the subsidy, for he 
studiously refrained from attempting to draw it. The 
problem of the future relations between Cireat Britain and 
Afghanistaii was far more perplexing. Habibullah showed 
no disposition to admit that the engagements between the 
two countries had terminated upon the death of his father. 
He insisted that they were still in existence, and argued 
that there was therefore no need for their renewal. He 
declined variotis invitations to visit India and discuss the 
matter with the Viceroy, liis usual plea being that he could 
not leave his dominions. His demeanour in the early day.s 
of his rule was by no means promising. He left a gieat 
deal of power in the hands of his brother, Nasrullah Khan, 
and sometimes took no part at all in busine.ss of state. His 
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predilections appeared to attract him in some respects 
towards Russia rather than Great Britain, but there was no 
clear indication that he had any definite policy at all. He 
failed to maintain discipline among his troops, but professed 
a childish belief in their prowess. He peremptorily contended 
that he still possessed the right to import munitions of war 
througli India, and the detention of a large consignment 
of gun-forgings at Peshawar filled him with anger. His 
mind afterwards became almost incredibly inflatctl by the 
stories of the successes of the Japanese in Man(;huria, which 
probably had more effect upon the Afghans than upon any 
other race in Asia. 

The situation had practically reached a deadlock in HK)4<, 
when Lord (’urKon went on leave to England. Habibullah 
would not visit India, he had tJikcn up an obdurate position 
about the undertakings given to his father, and he did not 
hesitate to assert in vainglorious moments that he was as 
powerful a monarch as the Emperor of Japan. It was 
understood when l^ord Curzon sailed that the Afghanistan 
difficulty was one of the questions upon which he would 
consult the Home Goveniment. During his absence, and 
while Lord Ampthill was acting as Viceroy, the (iovern- 
ment of India became more clearly aware of the exact 
attitude of the Amir, which had previously been wrapped in 
some obscurity. It conceived the idea of sending a special 
Mission to Kabul to discu.ss the whole .situation with the 
Amir, and the Home (iovernment, after consultation with 
I.<ord Cur/on, acquiesced. Mr. Dane, afterwards Sir Louis 
Dane, Foreign Secretary, was a])pointcd as the head of the 
Mis.sion. The Amir cxpre.s.scd himself willing to receive it, 
and promised to .send his son, Inayatulla Khan, sixteen 
years of age, to mettt Lord Cur/on on his retiirn to India. 
The visit of Inayatulla Khan, which duly occurred at the 
close of the year, ha<l small politicjal significance. 

There can be little doubt now that the whole conception 
of the Kabul Mission was a mistake, and it is no secret that 
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it nearly developed into a blunder of still larger proportions. 
Lord Kitchener was at that period very much preoccupied 
with the problem of strengthening the defences of India 
against the possibility of a Russian invasion. He saw 
clearly that in the event of a Russian advance the army 
of India could not await attack behind its political frontier. 
The battleground would have to be chosen in Afghanistan. 
He further saw that it would fall to the lot of the Afghan 
forces to delay the Russian advance until the llritish troops 
arrived, and that despite the pretensions of the Amir, his 
regiments were tolerably (icrtain to be scattered like chaff 
before the wind. These considerations were purely strategic, 
but at that ])criod they were regarded as by no means 
academic. The Ilussian menace had not Ihen receded. 
Lord Kitchener was therefore anxious that the Amir should 
accept British assistance in the training of his army, and 
that he should agree; to certain }>ro])osais for the improve- 
ment of the communic.atioiis with Kabul. He suggested 
that the Mission should invite the military co-op(‘ration of 
the Amir on the lines he had laid <lown. From the military 
point of view. Lord Kitchener’s contentions were doubtless 
unanswerable, but politically they were impossible, especially 
in view of the temper of the Amir, 'fhey were eventually 
vetoed, but two members of Lord Kitchener’s staff accom- 
panied the Mission to Kabul. 

Sir TiOuis Dane reac.hcd Kabul on December 12, lh04. 
He expected to remain there a fortnight, hut as a matter of 
fact he did not take leave of the Amir until March 29. 
No British envoy was over placed in a more humiliating 
position. The Amir treated the Mission with perfect 
courtesy at personal interviews, and liis private notes to Sir 
liOuls Dane were extremely cordial. Hut the negotiations 
were chiefly conducted by letter, and the oflioial eorrc.si)on- 
denqe of the Amir was deftly insolent and ovorbcaririig. 
The Mission was left in comparative isolation during the 
greater part of its stay in Kabul. Very few Afghans of note 
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called upon its members, and it was apparently shunned by 
order. Habibullah appeared to be bent upon utilising the 
occasion to impress his subjects with a sense of his own 
greatness. The whole city knew that he liad declined to 
visit India, and that at last the Government of India had 
sent visitors to him. He treated them as though they were 
suppliants at his palace gates. It was a situation that should 
not have been tolerated for a single week. 

Tlic object of the Mission was twofold. Sir l.ouis Dane, 
it was understood, was to arrange a settlement of the out- 
standing diircrenees between the Amir and the Government 
of India, and was Llien to conclude a Tn^aty renewing the 
arrangements which had existed between Great Britain and 
Abdur Hahinan. lie went to Kabul with a, draft Treaty in 
his pocket. The first difliculty arose when it was found that 
Habibullah's mind was full of the wildesi, visions of military 
glory. Ills thoughts still ran upon .lapan. 'I'heti he placidly 
announced that lie j)roposed to draft a 'I’reaty himself, and 
he did so in ornate Iknsiun. 'riie riiflcrencc between the 
two Treaties was that whereas Sir Lonis Dane’s implied a 
fresh series of engagements on Ihv old lines, the Amir’s 
expressly provided for a continiiama: of the amingenxcnts 
entered into with Ahdnr Itahman. It is not generally 
known that it was in this draft Treaty that the Amir first 
conferred upon himself the wjuivalent of “ His Majesty.” 
There was a precedent for the designation, though not of 
recent date. The last of the Durani dynasty was .styled 
“ King of Kabul,” and Mountstuart Elphinstone always 
wrote of him as His Majesty.” 

At this stage, which was reached within three weeks of 
Sir Louis Dane’s arrival in Kabul, a veil passes over the 
proceedings. It was clear that a further deadlock had been 
reached. It is not so clear now that the Amir was wholly 
without argxmxents in support of his case. Literally inter- 
preted the understanding with Abdur Rahman was personal, 
but Ilabibullalx may well have remembered that a Treaty 
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between Gi'eat Britain and Dost Alahomed was regarded as 
holding good with his successor, Shore Ali, without a specific 
renewal. Yet the contention of the Government of India 
was by no means unimportant. Tliough the general character 
of the proposed mutual engagements was never in dispute, 
it seemed essential to know with whom they were made. A 
Treaty wdth the Barakzai dynasty, and not with an individual, 
might pledge Great Britain to unknown possibilities. 
Habibullah’s rule seemed at that lime not very secure, and 
he was very much in the hand.s of his brother, who was 
credited with aspiring to the throne. I'he governing factor 
of the situation, however, was the exacting and uncompro- 
mising attitude of Habihullah. lie wanted every advantage 
and would concede nothing. The sum of ,CK)0,()00 in 
subsidies had accumulated since his father’s death, and he 
claimed it as l)c.longing to him by rigiit. He refused to 
discuss the subsidiary (juestions in disj)ute, and to the very 
end they were never considerc'd oi- settled. He insisted that 
he possessed the privilege of importing munitions ol‘ war 
through British India without let or hindrance. Sir Louis 
Dane had to choose between giving way to the Amir <»n 
every point or leaving Kabul without a Treaty at all. 

For weeks the Mission loitered idly — and somewhat 
humbly — ^in Kabul, while me.s.sages passed between Simla 
and London. It was understood at the time, and staled in 
print, that Lord Curzon and the Government of India 
objected strongly to surrendering at all points to the Amir. 
Mr. Brodrick, who had become Secretary of State for India, 
was said to have induced the Home Government to take a 
different view. He wanted some sort of Treaty, and was 
apparently indifferent as to its provisions. The end came 
suddenly when March was nearly over. The iVmir’s draft 
was swallowed wholesale, “Majesty” and florid Persian and 
all the accompaniments. He .secured the arrears of the 
subsidy and the unrestricted privilege of importing arras. 
He never rectified a single salient grievance broiight forward 
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by the Govenunciil of India. He had jr.-nued his own way 
in every respect, and it was not surprising; that Itis fan.wcll to 
the Mis.sion was ovcrvvhehningly aHUblt^. 

Sir Louis Dane was perluips too severely blamed by Llie 
Press for his handling of the negotiations, but he was chieHy 
criticised because he was indiscreet enough to claim that the 
Mission was a triumpiiant sikjccss. Us real result was 
temporarily to lower Rritish prestige in Afghanistan to 
a level it had never reached ibr many years. 'Phe Amir 
had ilouted everybody, and his preUaisions had been 
accepted with meek subservience. Sir Ijouis Dane was 
not, perhaps, an ideal envoy, but it must be admitUid that 
he was plac^ed in an almost impossible ])osition from the 
outset. Fvery one laailised too late that the M ission oiiglit 
never to have l)een sent. Us meagre results mighl.have been 
just as easily atieomplished hy an int('rehaiig(^ of letters. 

'Pwo years later, early in I!K)7, llu* Amir pai<l a visit to 
India and made an excellent impression. Wheat one 
contrasts his attitude towards Uie Kahnl Mission with his 
invaraiblc hearing during his Indian tonr, he heeoines some- 
thing of an enigma. He is a short, stout tnan, with every 
mark of health and temperate living, llis face is frank and 
open and sun-hurned, with a ruddy lingt*. His complexion 
is fair; I have .seen bearded Uulinns who looked dtirker. 
The expression is good-lmmotired, smiling and alert, the eyes 
liill atid often merry. On his (irst .'irrlval he seemed nitlier 
ready to rc.scnt lancicd .slights upon his dignity. There was 
.some (picstion tis to whether he siiould retteivc the title he 
luul writhni in the 'Preaty, but it was prom])tiy settled by a 
lelegrnm from King Edward greeting liim as “ your Mnj(!sty.” 
The Amir was welcomed i)y Lord Minto at Agra aiul 
afterwards at LalcuUa, and when the (‘.ercmonial gatherings 
were over lie took the greatest delight in jnixing in English 
society in an informal manner, tic was deeply impressed by 
the large force of troops he reviewed at Agra, hut his first 
glimpse of the sea did not interest him, and he could hardly 
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be persuaded to inspect the warships assembled in Bombay 
Harbour. So far as is known, the visit had no political 
results, but it promoted friendly relations, and increased the 
respect in which the Amir is licld. 

Shortly after the Amir’s tour in India, the conclusion of 
the Anglo-Russian Convention was announced. It con- 
tained five articles concerning Afghanistan. Great Britain 
declared that it had no intention of changing the political 
status of Afghanistan, and Russia renewed its frequent 
announcement that Afghanistan was “ outside the sphere of 
Russian influence.” It was agreed that the Russian and 
Afghan frontier authorities might settle between themselves 
“local questions of a non-political character,” and botli 
Governments aflirmed the principle of “ equality of com- 
mercial opportunity in Afghanistan.” The Afghanistan 
articles were only to come into fierce wheri the consent of 
the Amir was obtained. I’hcy were, it may be said at 
once, the most (luestionahlc }>rovi,sions of the Convention. 
It soon became known that they had been settled without 
consulting the Amir, and that he was very wrath because 
he had been ignored. He had handed over the control of 
his external relations to tlie British Government, but he had 
not abandoned his right to be consulted. Sir Edward 
(rrey’s explanation was, in effect, that if he had not con- 
cluded the Convention at once it might never have been 
signed at all, and that he could not face the interminable 
delays which consultation w'ith the Amir would have in- 
volved. His motive was explicable, but hardly convincing. 
Nothing in Briti.sh relations with Afghanistan warrants the 
British Government in settling, for instance, the Amir’s 
trading arrangements without reference to him. Ijord 
Curzon, who opposed most of the provisions of the Conven- 
tion, riddled the Afghanistan articles in a speech in the 
House of Ijords on February 0, 1908. He condemned 
negotiations which appeared to give Russia a voice in British 
relations with the Amir, and asked why Great Britain should 
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liavc consented to dirc(*.t communications between Russian 
and Afghan frontier oflicials when .similar intercourse was 
discouraged by the Amir on the Indian frontier. I may add 
that, in view of the difficulty of obtaining the Amir’s con- 
sent, there appears no strong reason why any provisions 
concerning Afghanistan should have been included in 
the Convention at all. Roth Powers had previously 
exchanged repeated and definite assurances regarding 
Afghan tenltory. The re.sentment of the Amir might 
have been fore.seen. lie has never giv<!n formal ap- 
proval to tile Conv'cntion, though both (Ireat Britain 
and Russia have agreed to regard the Afglianistan .section 
as operative. 

The .<\ngio-Ru.ssian (’onvention placed a strain upon 
our already dubious r<-I;dions with .Arglianislan which lias 
never been cntir<;ly relievctd. It is difficult to contemplate 
our limited intercour.se with nabibullab with miu‘h com- 
placency. Except during the periotl of his visit to India, 
Ids normal attitude has been rre({uently niarkcil by studied 
discourte.sy, and often by contempt. His people wander fur 
and wide in India, but be refuses to open bis country to 
English travellers or traders. VVe nre^ committed to the 
decpe.st obligathms to defend his territories, and he makes 
no adeijuatc provi.sion for joiiiing in their protection. He 
has never faithfully oh.scrved the stipulalion of the Durand 
Agreement, and he sliows no inclination to <io .s<i. From 
time to time he receives mullnliH and headmen from the 
tribal country at Kabul, and his subordinates meddle in 
aflains upon the British side of I, he frontier with as.siduous 
zeal, 'riie revolt of the Mobmands and the Zakka Khel 
in 15)08 was encouraged from Afgituiii.slan, and subjects 
of the Amir joined in the fighting around Lundi Kotal. 
Habibullah was ostentatiously reticent about these intrigues 
and ineursion.s, (M whieli lie pleaded ignorance, but he cannot 
avoid responsibility for the acts of liis oflicials, Tt does not 
make the po.siUon any easier that we, on our part, have by 
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our negotiations with Russia given liim considerable cause 
for resentment. 

The redeeming feature of the situation is that, in spite 
of the drawbacks I have stated, the principle of the buffer 
state is on the whole faitlifully preserved. Our connection 
with Afghanistan is not very dignihed, but we still secure 
our main object. There are recent signs of improvement in 
one direction, for with the approval of the Amir a joint 
Indo-Afghan Commission has travelled along the Durand 
line trying to settle disputes arising out of raids and counter- 
raids on each side of the border. Again, the Amir’s rule is 
much stronger than it was at the time of the Kabul Mission, 
and Nasrullah Khan, who is now on excellent terms with 
his brother, is not regarded ns a possible usurper. Never- 
theless, the position and attitude of the Amir must always 
remain a question of peculiar solieiUide and anxiety to the 
Government of I ndia. 'I'lie sLahili Ly ol‘ iiis throne is probably 
now beyond question, but his internal policy is not always 
economically sound. IJy seeking to turn into personal 
monopolies every profitable branch of the external trade of 
his kingdom, he is ruining a once lucrative source of 
revenue. He has at times found a strong objection to pay 
taxation among his subject.s in his outlying provinces. The 
Shinwaris, for instance, had until recently paid no taxes for 
years, and had almost declared their independence. I’liere 
were at one time grave disordcTvs in the district of Khost. 
The regular army, upon which the Amir alone depends, 
is really a mercenary force, and its loyalty is chiefly main- 
tained by the regularity with which it is paid. It is now 
being trained by two or three Turks. The large number 
of Afghan refugees banished by his father, whom Habi- 
buUah has recalled from India with promises of main- 
tenance, constitute a heavy drain upon his exchequer. Ills 
personal expenditure is lavish, and he disburses large sums 
upon somewhat unproductive expedients for internal im- 
provement. The heavy subsidy he receives is undoubtedly 
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welcome, uikI he isow drnws it rcf>’ui;irly. Al)»'hjuiisi:£i,n is a 
poor country, und must always remain so until it is proj)eriy 
developed. Tlic establishment of* the Uabecbiya University 
at Kabul, tlie rec.(;nt introduetioii of a telej)honc system 
along the .Tellalabad-Kabul route, the construction oi* one or 
two main roads, the inauguration of a motor service, and 
the tentative efJ'orts to open up de[)osiLs oh coal and iron 
near Kabul, scarcely compensate for the reluctance of the 
Amir to undertake the devclopm(*nt of his kingdom upon 
a broad and systemal.ic basis. \’et his di/licultics are great, 
for he has to coniend against the obstinate conservatism of 
his Sirdars. His own instincts arc j)rogn'ssivc. He says he 
is the ablest man in his kingdom, and 1 fancy his artless 
statement is correcl.. 

If the political oniiook in Aighanislan is not wholly 
encouraging, the miliiary pujhlcni it presents is still more 
perplexing. It isalways within tli(' hounds of possibility that, 
from one of various cau.scs, a Brilisb fon’c may have to enter 
Afghanistan. Lorti Roherts marched I’rom the Kurram to 
Kabul in lH7i> with dOOO men. No Hrilisb general would now 
dream of entering the country wilii such a limited force. The 
number would be very insidlicicnt to operate against the 
Algiian.s, who are far better armtfd than they were in the 
.seventies. It would be ludicrously iiiade(juate against an in- 
vader from beyond thcOxus. Tlie two routes by whicli liriti.sh 
forces would enter Afghanistan from the Punjab side are 
probably the Kurranj and the Khyber. Of these routes tlie 
Khyher Is the easiest, tin; most direct, and tlie mo,st important. 
1'he advance from the Khyber could not be undertaken with 
le.ss than two divi.sions with any margin of safety. Another 
division would be reepured to hold the line of eomnnmiea- 
tion. 'riierc are two roads through llie Khyher, and a third, 
the Mullagori road, ruius at the back of the hills forming the 
Inortheru side of the pjiss. 'I'he Mullagt)ri road was built by 
Lord Curzoii, after Colonel Warhurton, for so many years 
the warden of the Khyher, had in vain appealed to successive 
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Administrations to construct it. 1 am assured by ex- 
perienced soldiers tlniL it -would be impossible to keep two 
divisions supplied by these three roads, which all unite 
beyond Landi Kotal at the point of the steep and narrow 
descent into Afghanistan; and having seen something of 
the locality, I can well believ'e it. 

Lord Kitchener, after his examination of the Khyber, 
was quick to perceive the difficulty of entering Afghanistan 
from the direction of the pass. He advocated tlie construc- 
tion of a broad-gauge railway on the north of the Kliyber 
from a point beyond Peshawar to the political frontier, 
alternative routes for whicli had been twice surveyed before 
his arrival. 1 will not enter into the confusing intricacies of 
frontier geography, but will simply say that the route Lord 
Kitchener recommended followed the course of the Kabul 
River for some distance, and then divxTgcd through the 
Loi-Shilinan country, emerging on the other side of the 
range at a point within easy reach of tlic Afghan town of 
Dakka. I'he selicme, had it been conqdcted, would luive 
overcome the grave difficulties presented by the obstacle of 
the Khyl)er hills, and would have left the way clear for an 
advance on Jellalabad and Kabul. Lord Lurzon, not 
without some misgivings, had sanctioned the second survey 
for the projected line, and afterwards its (jonstruetion, but 
urged that it would be desirable to induce the Amir, by a slight 
adjustment of undemarcated frontier, to furnish a site for a 
terminus on the Dakka plain. He left India soon after the 
work was commenced, and wliile the question of the terminus 
was still unsettled. A portion of the line was duly made, but 
Lord Morlcy, who had become Secretary of Stsite, eventually 
vetoed its conLimiance, and the line at present ends “ in the 
air.” A suggestion by Lord Kitchener for the creation of a 
large cantonment on the Torsappa heights, north of the 
Khyber, was also abandoned. The difficulty of the descent 
to the Dakka plain was never solved. It is beyond question 
that the construction of the Loi-Shilman railway stimulated 
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tlte risiu*;' of the Moliniauds in inOH. [ believe that as a 
military ja’opoiilion the scheme, supported though not 
initiated by Lord Kitchener, was indisputably right, but 
whether it was politically expedient is (juite another 
matter, d’he Loi-Shilmau Railway is an excellent example 
of' those issues, so frefjuently occurring in India and in 
England, wherein the ^'ie\vs of' soldiers and statesmen 
are I'undanientally opposed. It is very diflicult to say 
whether the soldier's counsel of perfecti<}n, or the states- 
man’s warning ot‘ expediency, should be followed tipon such 
oeeasions. Had the consiruclion of tlie Loi-Shilman 
Railway been continued, we should probably liave seen 
furtluir trii)al risings, and pf)ssibly a j>cril()iis dispute with 
the; Amir. W'c may not want, to atlvaucc int<j Afghnnishiu 
for the m'xl Lwtaily yesirs. when we move, and the 

Khyher is janmu;(l by baggage trains, ammunition (;ohmms, 
supplies of' food and forage, and all the etiormous impedi- 
menta of a modern army, there will he a shower of execra- 
tions upon the devoted head of tlu; sbitesmun who ,stoppe<l 
the building of the Loi-Shilman Railway. 

'Fhc final eompli(!Htion of the problem the frontier is 
that of the arms trafli<!. I'lu* enormous influx of arm.s and 
ammunition among the tnbe,smen has ehiefly occurred since 
Lord Cury;on.s departure from India, and it con.stitutes the 
princi})al menace to t.he permam;n<;t: of his solution. From 
the Persian (iulf, an<l more particularly from the port 
of Muscat, vast (niantilics of rifles and cartridges have 
been landerl on the M<!kriin coast and carried overland to the 
tribal (stunlry. Tltc growth of the traflie has been most 
marked during the last three or four years. It is 
ficknowhaigcd that Sir dames Willeocks could not again 
thrash the Mohmands and the Zakka Khel with the ease 
displayed in P.)0H. It no longer pays the tribesmen to ri.sk 
their livc.s in order to steal rifles from frontier sentries. 
Martini.s, which used to (so.st on the frontier about £80, 
were reeeittly selling in tribal country for £8 or .CO, and 
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cartridges, which were formerly twopence apiece, could be 
bought for four a penny. Prices have risen again since, in 
the spring of 1910 , Admiral Slade interrupted the traffic by 
instituting a patrol of the Mekran coast, and since he 
directed both land and sea operations against gun-runners 
on the same coast in 1911 . But the mischief is already 
wrought, and the whole frontier is strewn with gun- 
powder as it never was before. Nor is the unusual pre- 
valence of arms less marked in Afglianistan. I'lie Amir, 
while rearming his regular infantry with *303 rides, and 
handing over the Martinis to his militia, has sold large stores 
of muzzle-loaders and ammunition to his subjects lor three 
or four rupees apiece. On both sides of the frontier all 
those militant peoples, to whom fighting is as the breath of 
life, have been flooded with weapons, many of them of a 
comparatively modern type. They are all races liable to 
swarm into warfare almost without premeditation. Far 
more than any external menace, far more than the occasional 
vagaries of the Amir, the consequences of tlie arms LrafHc are 
the greatest cause for apprehension upon the North- We.st 
Frontier of India to-day. 
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PERSIA AND TIBET 

r. THK PERSIAN GULF'’ 

Persian finlf has a ])lac<; in tlie wriLten history of 
mankind imineasiirahly older than that of any other inhirul 
sea. r believe it will one day he demonstrated that the first 
dim glimmerings of eiviiisalion dawned upofi the mind of 
primeval man within its landlocked waters. 1 1 wa.s the scene 
of great events, which determined the eovirse of progress of 
the human ra<;c, while the Mediterranean was probably still 
unfurrowed by the keels of ships. Take a map, and see how 
the Gulf lies at the very centre of the ( )I(1 W orld. For many 
decades arclucologists iiavc been probing the mysteries of the 
rise of civilisation. They iuive dug amid the sites of 
forgotten cities, and in Egypt, (V<!te, Asia Minor, and 
Babylonia have laid bare the secrets of the morning of the 
world. Every fresh discovery l(!ads them farther hack 
through the distant centuric.s. Their resenrehe.s among the 
relics of the Babylonians and Assyrians were followed by 
the discovery of the earlier kingdoms of Sumer and Akkad. 
In drctc and in Egypt they are drawing nearer tr> the days of 
primitive humanity. No one has yet established any unifying 
principle, any common source from whence these successive 
civilisations originally sprang. I conjerAurc that the ln<iden 
key to the dawn of civilisation lies in the Persian (iulf, and 
that the races whose very existence wc arc only now vaguely 
discerning through the mists of time, spread outward from its 
.shores, carrying with them the instincts and the tendencies 
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which were presently to found great empires. The tradi- 
tional site of the Garden of Eden communicates by water 
with the head of the Gulf. The legendary being who taught 
writing and agriculture and the arts of good government to 
the peoples on the alluvial plains of the Euphrates delta 
came up “out of the sea.” llie present tlieory that the 
Sumerians migrated from the North, and possibly Irom the 
oases of Central Asia, is still empirical, and not so long ago 
eminent scholars were denying that the Sumerians ever 
existed. Terrien de Lacouperie s belief that the black-haired 
race which peopled China came from the borders of the Gulf 
is not generally accepted, but it is at least tenable. Every 
year makes it clearer that the founders of Egyptian 
civilisation crossed Arabia and the Red Sea. The migra- 
tion of the Pha-nieians from the Ciulf to Sidon is an 
historical fact, and the ruins of their earlier city of Gerrha, 
on the mainland of Arabia opposite Bahrein, remain 
untouched by pick and shovel. If this broad generali.sation 
is ever established, it will gather uj) anti foc.us many con- 
flicting theories, and will shed almost as much light upon 
the science of the origins of civilisation as the di.scoverics of 
Darwin and Wallace have thrown upon biology. The idea 
was first faintly and very tentatively .suggested by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, but since his death excavations have revealed 
much that was unknown in his day. 

In more recent eras the Persian Gulf was a great high- 
way of navigation, and must have swarmed with ships in the 
days before Asia lost the secret of the sea. Its waters were 
the most ancient of trade routes between East and West. 
Sennacherib sailed a fleet upon “the Great Sea of the 
Sunrising ” to the discomfiture of hi.s foes. The voyage of 
Nearchus, Alexander’s daring admiral, is described in records 
many details of which may be verified at the present day. 
For four hundred years Chinese junks traded to the Gulf, 
venturing to the Shatt-al-Arab, and later to the roadstead of 
Siraf, or to the first city of Hormuz on the mainland, often 
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sheltering on their way in the harbour of Bombay. Then 
came the period when the Arabs of the Caliphate took boldly 
to the sea and steered forth from the Gulf to the “ Land of 
Silk,” to bring back rich stores of merchandise, and incident- 
ally to burn Canton. Sindbad the Sailor was no myth, and 
Basra was the port from which he started on his fascinating 
voyages. City after city rose upon the shores of the (Jiilf 
and of Oman, w'^axed rich and prosperous by trade, and waned 
and fell. The advent of Albxiqucrque in 1507 was perhaps 
the most momentous event that ever occurred in the history 
of the Gulf, and thenceforward it became more or less 
subject to Phu’opcan domination, though th<i aggre^ssion of 
the irutrudcrs was often fiercely conterstxal by the Arabs. 
Only a century ago a small British warship was actually 
captured by a swarm of Arab pirates. 

Both historically, and in present intercsl, llic CJnlf and its 
approaches have an indefinable attraction which no other 
inland .sea, not cvv.n tlie Mediterranean, can he sni<l to excel. 
Muscat, so often the arena of international disputes, is one 
of the most piclurescpic places I have ever .seen. 'Fhe town 
lies crammed into a cleft in the hugi; grim mountain barrier 
of the Arabian coasi;. 'I'he harbour is a lake of deep blue, 
the houses stand on the very vergt; of the water, and grey 
lk)rttigucse fortresses (trown tlie fuaglifs that command it on 
either side. 'Fhe unscalable .sUicps of Musendam stand 
sentinel over the entrariee to the Gulf. Beyond them, 
piercing the heart of the wiltl volcanic crags of the promon- 
tory, is the wondroxis tropical fiord of Elphinstone Inlet, 
nineteen miles long, probably the hottest place on earth, a 
majestic solitude of mountains and d(?t‘p waters, where the 
hardiest of men cannot live the whole year round. A narrow 
isthmus divides it from Malcolm Inlet, a vast sheet of water 
of the mo.st brilliant blue, fringed by puri>lc mountain.s, and 
rarely disturbed by the intrusir>n of mankind. To penetrate 
these torrid retreats is to reach the loneliest and most 
desolate places in the work! ; yet if their climate were less 
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intolerable, they could shelter the whole British fleet. Then 
come the yellow sands of the Pirate Coast, -where behind 
shallow lagoons Ihiger the descendants of the Arab corsairs 
whose fleets swept the seas, and even menaced the coasts of 
India, until the hand of England fell heavily upon them and 
broke their power for ever. Northward over the pearl banks 
lies the course for the Pearl Islands, and in their desert 
interior stretches, far away to the horizon, a veritable wilder- 
ness of mound tombs, hundreds of thousands of them, still 
unexplained, and waiting the day when it will dawn upon 
men of science that in Arabia and its encircling .sea, and not 
in Egypt and Chaldea, lie ))uricd the beginnings of ancient 
history. At Koweit, the linest natural harbour in the Gulf, 
still sits in his high chainl)er, gazing seaward with inscrutable 
eyes, the aged Mubarak, with the i'ace of Richelieu and 
something of Richelieu’s ambition yet iiiKpienched within 
him. The head of the (iulf is a network of deep narrow 
creeks, only partially exjjlorcd, penetrating into the en- 
croaching alluvial lands, formed from the silt ol‘ many 
centuries, a green and fertile region, where Turkey s(juats 
supine while immeasurable wealtli waits to be garnered from 
the fruitful earth. The long rugged coast of Persia is like a 
formidable escarpment, at the foot of which clings the town 
of Bushire, the portal of a trade route leading acrovss wild and 
toilsome ranges. Southward, again, arc the de.serted ruins of 
the once prosperous cities [of Siruf and Keis, and that deep 
curve opposite Museridam where lie the island-s and the 
anchorages and the sweltering beaches of Bunder Abbas, 
which together constitute the key of the (iulf. Bunder 
Abbas has an evil reputation, and in truth it is a feverish 
spot; but it has its compensations, and when its sleepless 
nights are forgotten the vision of Hormuz across the water, 
incarnadined in the sunset and glowing like a jewel, lingers 
in the memory. There are some who call the Gulf “ dull.” 
Dull 1 It is peopled with the ghosts of all the ages. There 
can be no dullness amid such scenes, and even as the Gulf 
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witnessed the dawn of history, so it may yet once more be 
the theatre of events wliich may move the world. 

WitJiiu the Persian Gulf the influence of (Jrcat Uritain 
reigns supreme. Fornearly three liundred years our flag has 
flown upon its waters and on the coast that leads to its narrow 
entrance. It was flying in the (iulf of Oman before the Mtnj- 
JlotctT sailed from Plymouth. We have sailed and fought and 
traded and ruled throughout the narrow seas of the Middle 
F.rast until every rival has gone down before us. lly innumer- 
able sacrifices of blood and treasure, by the unflinching valour 
of our seamen, by the lonely .and forgotten graves upon thrwe 
burning shores, by the \'ery merit and restraint of our con- 
trol, we have earned tlirice over the right ti> k('ep our para- 
mountcy inviolate. F<»rmore than a century we have mad(i 
of the (iulf, by the force and prestige of our arms, a haven 
of peace, 'riiere is jJo!])art of our work in the world that 
can be conLem[>latcd with greater satisfaction. W e routed 
out the nests of pirate.s, captunid their strongholds and 
de.stroyed their fleets. We suppr<;ssed slavery, and .stopped 
the importation ol* .slaves from Africa. We kept the peace 
between tlie pirate chiefs and their .sucees.s(n-s, and hound 
them by a truce to refrain from liost.ilities at sea, ,so that to 
this day they are know as the 'frucial Chiefs of ( )man. ( )ut 
of that permanent truce grew treaties !)y whi<‘h they acknow- 
ledge the British Government as their overlords and pro- 
tectors. We cstabli.shed a protectorate over Bahrein, and 
special and preferential relations with Koweit. We saved 
tlie native dhows from being plundered tluring the date 
seiuson, and we inaititoined order at the annual [)carl fishery. 
We surveyed the greater part the Gulf, and at the 
request of Persia we created a sanitary organisatiotx wliich 
has kept the plague at bay. Our Residents in live Gulf 
have been the arbiters in all the quarrels of the chiefs on 
the Arabiau coast, and have time and ^ain averted blood- 
shed. If we were to withdraw, slavery and piracy and kid- 
napping and anarchical strife would reappear to-morrow, 
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just as, according to Sir Bampfylde Fuller, sati would be 
restored immediately in India if our influence vanished. 

Even now the task is not complete. Isolated acts of 
piracy occur every year, and there is probably a small sur- 
reptitious traffic in slaves. Still, these sporadic cases are 
usually swiftly punished, and on the whole our work stands 
good. We have kept the peace unaided and unsupported. 
We have sought no peculiar privileges. We have taken 
no territory. We have held point after point in the Gulf, 
and given them all back. Our flag flies to-day only on a 
patch of land at Basidu, on the island of Kishm, and over 
our telegraph station on the island of Henjam. All nations 
have been able to benefit by our efforts, and trade is un- 
restricted and open to all. But if we have imposed a self- 
denying ordinance upon ourselves, we impose it equally upon 
others. We can brook no rivalry in the Ciulf, and above 
all, we caimot contemplate the (u-eation of territorial interests 
by any other Power. 

I shall discuss later the reasons which make it im- 
perative for us to preserve unimjiaired our paramountcy 
in the Persian Gulf. Meanwhile, it may be noted that our 
special position there has been the subject of repeated official 
declarations to the others Powers. Of these pronounce- 
ments only two need be quoted. Tiie first was made in the 
House of Lords on May 5, 1903, by Lord Lansdowne, then 
Foreign Secretary, who said : 

“I say it without hesitation, we should regard the 
establishment of a naval base or of a fortified port in the 
Persian Gulf by any other Power as a very ^ave menace to 
British interests, and we should certainly resist it by all the 
means at our disposal.” 

That is our Monroe Doctrine in the Middle East, and 
we have made many sacrifices to establish it. Our purpose 
is to maintain peace and order, and to prevent this inland 
sea from becoming a scene of strife among warring 
nationalities. 
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The second declaration is eoiUained in a despatch written 
by Sir Edward Grey to the British Ambassador at St. I’eters- 
burg on August 29, 1907, at the lime of the signing of the 
Anglo-Russiau Convention. Sir lilclward (Jrey wrote : 

“The arrangement res])ccting Persia is limited to the 
regions of that country touching the rospec.tive frontiers of 
Great Britain and Russia in Asia, and the Persian (iulf is 
not part of lliose regions, and is only partly in Persian terri- 
tory. It has not therefore l)eeji consideixal ap})ropriate to 
introduce into the Convention a posilive dc'ciavation resjjcct- 
ing special intercjsls ])ossessed hy (treat Britain in the Gulf, 
the result of British a(dion in those waU'rs for more than 
a lumdre<i years. 

“His I\lajestys Gov<'ninient have reason \o believe that 
this (juestion will not giv<“ rise to diirKmlties between the 
two (Jovernnu'nts should devtdopnienls arise W’fiicb make 
further discussion anectitig British interests in the (iulf 
neces.sary. For the Russian Govenmuait liavt; in the course 
of the negotiations leading up to liie coiu^lusion of this 
arrangement explicitly stated that they do not deny the 
.special interests of (ireat Britain in the Persian (Julf— a 
statement of which His Majesty’s Government have formally 
taken note. 

“ In order to ni.ake it (pjitc clear that the present arrange- 
ment is not intended to aflcct the ()osiUon in the (iulf, and 
docs not imply any ehangc of {lolicy respecting it on the 
part of (ireat Britain, His Majesty’s (iovernment think it 
desirable to draw alU-ntion to prt!vi(»us declarations of British 
policy, and to reallirm g<;nerally previ(»us .statements as to 
British interests in the Persian Gulf and the im£)ortance of 
maintaining thein. 

“His Majesty’s (iovernment will tiontinue to direct all 
their t:f[brts to tlu^ preservation of the fitaiuH (/no in the 
(iulf and the mainUtjtunee of Hrilisli trade ; in doing .so, they 
have no desire to cxchulc the legitimate trade of any other 
X'ower.” 

It is a matter for regret that the Persian (iulf doctrine 
did not find a place among llu; articles of the Anglo-Russian 
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Convention. The reason assigned by Sir Edward Grey was 
that, as one-half of the coast of the Gulf is Turkish and 
Arabian territory, it was outside the scope of the arrange- 
ment. The explanation is plausible, but not convincing, 
for the position of Great Britain in the Persian Gulf must 
always be the essence of our policy towards Persia. The 
recognition by Russia of our special interests is, however, 
satisfactory, because it embodies an admission never made 
before. 

Lord Curzon, long before he became Viceroy, had taken 
an engrossing interest in Gulf affairs. Tlicy had formed the 
subject of a graphic chapter in his book on Persia, wherein 
he made the m(3st vehement affirmation he has ever 
expressed concerning public policy. 'Ihc words are familiar 
enough now, but they cannot be (piotcd too often. He 
wrote : 

“I should regard the concession of a port upon the 
I’ersian Gulf to Russia by any Power as a deliberate insult 
to Great Britain, as a wanton rupture of the sCalm quo, and 
as an intentional provocation to war ; and I should impeach 
the Bi-itish Minister, who was guilty of acquiescing in such 
a surrender, as a traitor to his country.” 

Though that emphatic statement had no official validity, 
it unquestionably represented the spirit of the policy stead- 
fastly pursued by Lord Curzon while he was Viceroy, not 
towards Russia in particular, but towards any Power which 
sought to encroach upon British parainountey in the Gulf. 
His arrival in India coincided with the commencement of a 
period of unprecedented international activity in the Middle 
East, but more especially in Persia and the Persian Gulf. 
Russia was steadily consolidating her influence in Northern 
Persia, and was vigorously and (piite openly developing her 
schemes for the construction of a railway to the south and 
for the establishment of a fortified base upon the shores of 
the Indian Ocean. Russian explorers were traversing the 
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trade routes, Russian officers were surveying the coasts and 
roadsteads, and Russian doctors were displaying a compre- 
hensive interest in the Gulf whicli was certainly not 
explained by the flimsy pretext that they were studying 
plague. France, with whom the memory of the Fashoda 
incident was still rankling, was intriguing at Muscat, and 
was on tlie point of securing a perfectly unnecicssary coaling 
station. Germany, assiduously pressing forward the Bagh- 
dad Railway, was (piietly seeking an outlet in the Gulf o\fcr 
which she could exercise territorial (iontroi. Turkey was 
.stealthily endeavouring to undermine the independence of 
Sheikh Mubarak of Koweit, and by threats and actual 
seizures of territory was trying to idna; him to submit to the 
suzerainty of the Sultan. Half tlie Powers of Europe 
seemed to be preparing to estaldish tluanseives upon the 
flank of India, and to .sap British predominance in Gulf 
waters. 

At the very moment that Ford Gurzon reached India, the 
French intrigues at Muscat came io a lusul, France and 
Great Britain had mutually pledg<‘d themselves, under the 
Treaty of 18(i2, to preserve the independence of the 
Sultanate of Omam The foreign commercial and political 
interests at Mirseat had siiua; Ixicome almost exclusively 
British, and the (iovernment of India had conferred many 
favours upon the reigning Sultan. He had learned, like his 
predecessors, to depend almost entirely upon British en- 
couragement and support for the maintenance of hi.s rule. 
(Jreat Britain had rep<fatedly .saved previous Sultatis from 
metiaeing rebellions, had removed and interned rival claim- 
ants to the throiuj, and had helptal the Sultans with 
considerable suhsidio.s. Without Britisli recognition, which 
carried great weight with the tribes of Oman, no Sultan 
could hope to maintein his hold even over the town.s of Muscat 
and Matra. The present Sultan, Saiyid Faisal, was reason- 
ably well-alfectcd towards Great Britain until France 
established a Consulate at Muscat in 1894. French 
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Consul, M. Ottavi, had a fluent knowledge of Arabic, and 
a decided talent for back-stairs diplomacy. He was accus- 
tomed to travel in Oman in Arab costume, and be managed 
to gain the confidence of many of the Sheikhs. In course 
of time, through an intermediary, he succeeded in implanting 
in the mind of the Sultan, an inexperienced and impression- 
able potentate, a feeling of pronounced hostility towards 
Great Britain. From this achievement the advance to the 
cession of a naval base was easy, and in November 1898 
the Journal deft Dchafa announced that France had secured 
a coaling station at Bunder Jissch, a land-locked harbour 
five miles soutli-cast of Muscat. Bunder Jissch has an 
island across its cnlratiec, and is capable of being fortified. 
It is admitted now that the Sultan thought he might 
improve his own position by juggling with tlic rivalry tlien 
existing between France and Groat Britain. 

The pai’agraj)h in the /Jr7;r//.v was not taken very seriously, 
although afterwards it was found that the cession had 
actually been made in the previous March. The French 
Foreign Minister, M. Deleassth told the British Amba.s,sador 
in Paris that he knew nothing about the matter. There is 
some reason to suppose that the French Government was 
really not fully cognisant of the proceedings of M. Ottavi, 
though the degree of its acquaintance with the intrigue 
concerning Bunder .Jissch reinains undisclo.scd. The British 
Political Agent at Muscat was for a long time entirely 
ignorant of the transaction, but variou.s other disputes with 
the Sultan happened to be simultaneously pressing for 
settlement. lie had impo.sed illegal taxes on British 
subjects and had iailed to compensate them for losses 
incurred in a rebellion three years before. Colonel Meade, 
the Political Resident in the I*ersian Gulf, arrived in Muscat 
early in February 1809, to request the Sultan to arrange 
these dillercnces. Meanwhile the (Government of India had 
become aware that the cession of Bunder Jisseh had in fact 
been made. Colonel Meade was therefore instructed to 
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insist upon its revocation, and Admiral Douj^las was asked 
by Lord C'urzon to proceed to JMuscat in ILM.S, KcUpae, 
the flagship of the East Indies Squadron, to supjjort the 
demand. Even after the flagship had been two days in 
Muscat Harbour the Sultan was still partially recakiitrant, 
and Colonel Meade was compelled to ask jVdinirul Douglas 
to take charge of the negotiations. On F(d)ruary IGth 
Admiral Douglas lujtificd the Sultan that if he did not come 
off to the Hagshi[> at a given time and accede in full to the 
llritisli demands, he woukl bombard liis ])jiiji.cc, which .stands 
at the water's cdg<.*. The Sultan cam<! off. 'I'hat was the 
end of the French coaling station at Bunder .lissch. 

It will be readily imagined that these pcrem})tory pro- 
caaidings were n(»t undertaken withotil strong justification. 
Tlic justification was furnished, as was at once c.xplaincd to 
the b'reiuih (iovcrninenl, by a see.rot agrccnuait concluded 
between (ircat Britain and the SulUin in IHfM, by which he 
promised never to alienate, or to permit a foreign Power to 
occupy, any part of the Stete of Oman. The lease or cession 
of Bunder Ji.s.sch — the exact nature of Llie grant has not been 
made public -was a gross violation of this engagement 
That it wa.s so swiftly atimdled was due solely to the 
vigilance and energy of I^ord Curzotj. The Home (ffovern- 
ment had apparently oidy sanctioned the otlier demands 
which were I)eing j)ressed upon the Sultan, though it must 
have t!om:urred in the despatch of the flagship. 'I'he in.sist- 
cnce upon the annulment of Llie Bunder Ji.s.scli grant was 
included upon Lord Curzotfsown initiative. This is proved 
by the fact that on the very <Iay that the guns of the )*Jcl/pnv 
were being trained on the Sultan’s pahua;, Mr, Bnalrick, then 
IJridcr ScJttrcbiry for b’orcign Affairs, slated that so far as his 
information went the Sultan of Oman had not ceded a 
coaling .station. 1'hc Home (iovermnent afterwards amply 
endorsed tlie Viceroy’s action, and the 7'imcfi complimented 
him upon his “promptiLade and decision.” M. Delcmsd 
made a singular speech in the French Cliamhcr in wliich he 
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said that France had never sought to obtain possession of a 
harbour, and that the threat to bombard Muscat was due to 
the “ incorrect and spontaneous intervention of local agents.” 
The denial need not be too closely scrutinised at this time of 
day. As for the British representatives, Mr. Brodrick 
promptly repudiated the allegation that their action had 
received the disapproval of the British Government. Some- 
thing was done to soothe the sensibilities of France. She 
was given a corner of the British coal store at the entrance 
to Muscat Harbour, but nothing more was heard of French 
aspirations in Oman. 

Relations with the Sultan immediately improved, and 
there has since been no serious cause of difference. Imrd 
Curzon sent to Muscat Colonel Cox, an officer of exceptional 
capacity and tact, who soon established a better understand- 
ing with the ruler of Oman. Colonel Cox is one of .several 
examples of men selected by Lord Curzon from comparatively 
minor positions, trusted implicitly, and given large responsi- 
bilities. In due course he was promoted to be Besident and 
Consul-General in the Persian Gulf. I'he post is pcvhtips as 
difficult to fill as any in the Britisli Empire. It brings the 
holder into constant contact with many nationalities, and with 
wild and semi-barbarous chieftains between whom he has to 
hold the balance. He has to satisfy not only the (Govern- 
ment of India, but also the British Foreign Office, for he is 
the joint servant of both. The peace of the Gulf is in his 
hands. He requires to exercise both firmness and restraint. 
Premature or indiscreet action on his part may at any time 
precipitate an “ international incident ” of the gravest kind. 
During the seven years that he has had control of the Gulf 
Colonel Cox has shown a strength and caution, and a careful 
adherence to pacific and unaggressive methods, which have 
amply justified Lord Curzon’s discernment. 

Another cause of dispute at Muscat between Great 
Britain and France was happily settled by The Hague 
Tribunal in 1905. The French authorities at Jibutil had 
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granted the right to fly the French flag to a considerable 
number of dhows hailing from the lawless port of Sur, in 
(Jman. The dhows frequently carried cargoes of arms and 
slaves, and when Hritish warships soizght to search them, 
they hoisted the tricolor and claimed its protection. 'Fhe 
owners of the dhows, altliough they were subjects of the 
Sultan of Oman, alleged that he could exercise no jurisdic- 
tion over them when they landed in his territory. A couple 
of awkward incidents, in which the SulUin endeavoured to 
exercise his authority, brought the whole (juestion into the 
sphere of high politics. Great Britain championed the 
Sultan’s cause, and arbitration was agreed upon. The 
Hague Tribunal Ibund that all grants of the Hag made ntlcr 
IHUy, wlien the Brussels Act was ratified, were invalid, and 
that those owners to whom the grants continmai were 
subjecit ashore to tlu; jurisdiction of the Sultan. 'I’he award 
deprived all but a dozen or so men of their French Hags, and 
those who still pos.scs.s them will automatically lose the 
privilege in course of time. The warm friendship now 
existinig between the British and French nations is fortunately 
reflected to-day in their relations in Oman and the Gulf, 
but it is deplorable lliat h'rance still {a-otcets the arms traflic 
at Muscat under the provisions of the Treaty of 18(52. 

Oman is a barren lajid, with very little cultivation in the 
interior, and .small jzrospcct ol’ (levclopmcnt. 'The date 
tradt! is its mainstay. The very great .strategic importance 
of its harbours make it an object of constant solicitude to 
the (hwernment of India. I can see little prospect of 
continuity in its jzresent condition. The SuUanaLe has lost 
through weakness and internal strife most of its f<»rmer 
po.ssc.ssions. Zanzibar has -been (ait adrift, and Buiuha’ 
Abbas has reverted to Persia. The .sole remaining appanage 
of Oman on tl>o opposite coast is the port of (iwadur, in 
Mekran. Even within the state of Oman the aul.hority 
of the Sultan can rarely be .safely exercised outside the 
two contiguou.s towns of Muscat and Matra. The day 
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before I visited Matra the town had been held up to 
blackmail by a band of freebooters from the mountains. 
The Sultan is a kindly, dignified man with a taste for 
photogi’aphy and a keen interest in warships, but his rule 
extends as far as his eye can see, and no farther. There can 
be no permanence in such a situation. 

Though Lord Curzon disposed of the Muscat difficulty 
very quickly, the designs of Russia were less easy to 
confront, because more elusive. The presence of numerous 
Russian emissaries in the regions of the Gulf has been 
already noted, but the first hint of definite action was again 
derived from a newspaper. Following upon rumours that 
Russia had obtained an interest in a Gulf port, the St. 
Petersburg Fiedommli published in 1899 an article urging 
that Bunder Abbas should be acquired, together with the 
islands in tlie Straits of Hormuz, and that Bunder Abbas 
should be made the terminus of tiic railway Russia hoped to 
build across J’ersia. In those days R\issia a])peared to 
regard I’ersian territory very much as she regarded the 
lands of Northern C^hina before her rude awakening. The 
outbreak of the South African War seemed a propitious 
moment for an advance, and a beginning was nrade 
in characteristic fashion. On February 14, If >00, when 
Ladysmith was .still unrelieved, and Paardeberg had not 
been fought, and the fate of Great Britain in South Africa 
was treml)ling in the balance, the GUjak, a small Russian 
gunboat, stole innocently into the Bunder Abbas roadstead 
from nowhere in particular, and quietly anchored. 

Had a great cruiser arrived at Bunder Abbas at this 
juncture, Persia and India would soon have been agog; 
but the Giljak was such an unobtrusive little vessel that 
no one thought her of any account. The commander pro- 
fessed himself in need of coal and the Russian authorities 
communicated with a Bombay firm and ordered 300 tons. 
Every step was taken in the most open and ostensibly 
artless way. The Bombay firm had a steamer, the 
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s.s. TFaddofi, at Port Said laden wiUi coal, and diverted 
it to Bunder Abbas to execute the order. 'Fhen the com- 
mander of the Giljnk discovered, to his own apparent 
dismay, that lie could not lake JJOO tons into his Inmkcrs. 
He asked tlic Persian oflieials to grant him permission to 
land a portion of the consignment. I'he locial governor had 
meanwhile developed healthy suspiciojis. Bussian coal, he 
argued, might involve Russian guards ; and Russian guards 
had an awkward habit of wearing out their welcome by 
staying an unconscionable Lime. Another circumstance 
served to stiflcn him. H.M.S. Poinuitv had suddenly 
appeared out of the unknown, and was taking an ab- 
sorbing interest in the })roeeedings. The upshot was that 
the request was (latly refused. The e.ommander of the 
G'tljak lilied his bunkers, stacked his tlecks with coal from 
.stem to stern, and, as a matter of courtesy, the balance was 
placed in native boats and afterwards deposited in a building 
belonging to the Persian authorities, where it was soon 
forgotten. The arrangement to coal at Bunder Abbas, 
of all unlikely places in the world, and the order for a 
((uantity very far in cxcc‘ss ol‘ the OHJ/ik'n capacity, tell 
their own story. It has never been .seriously denied that 
the scheme was meant to create a muileus store out of 
which a full-blown coaling station would in Lime have been 
evolved. 

'rhe Gil/dk continued her voyage round llie (Julf, laden 
with superfluous <!oal. She was followed next year by the 
<!rui.scr later by the Askold, and in lOOd by tine 

liojiann, all of which nuule impressive tours of the (Julf 
ports, but (.here was no further attempt to .secure^ a coaling 
station. Meanwhile, in IdOO, a Russian mission had carric<i 
out railway surveys in .Southern l*er.sia, and one party had 
emerged at Bunder Abbji-s, while anoLlier party actually 
surveyed a route as far as Chahbar, on the Indian Ocean, 
only about 100 miles from the Baluchistan frontier. At 
that time Russia was taking considerable intcre.st in 
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Chalibar, which is the safest and most convenient port 
on that part of the coast. Another evidence of Russian 
enterprise was the establishment of consulates at Basra, 
Bushire, and Bunder Abbas, which were conspicuously 
unnecessary because Russia had no nationals to protect, 
and no trade to foster, in the Persian Gulf. An effort was 
commenced in 1001 to rectify the absence of Russian trade. 
A company was formed at Odessa, called the Russian 
Steam Navigation and Trading Company. It runs excel- 
lent vessels ibur times a year to the Gulf ports, but though 
heavily subsidised they carry little cargo. The latest 
returns show that Russian trade with the Gulf is not only 
very small, but is diminishing. Since the period of the 
Russo-. Japanese War Russian activity in the CJulf has 
practically ceased. 

The i’ower which has been most continuously and 
pcnsistently bu.sy in the Gulf for the last ten year.s i,s 
Germany. The aims of Germany luu’e been ostentatiously 
commercial, but they have been marked by more than one 
effort toobtaiir a definite territorial footing. Germany first 
established a Vice-Consulate at Bushire in 1897, when there 
were exactly six German subjects in the whole of the Gulf. 
In 1899 the German cruiser Arcoua paid one of those visits 
to Gulf ports which, in the case of foreign warships, have 
generally been the prelude of some scheme of aggrandise- 
ment. So it proved upon this occasion. Early in 1900 
a German mission arrived overland at Koweit. It was 
headed by Herr Stemrich, afterwards Minister at Teheran, 
who now occupies a prominent position in the German 
Foreign Office. Herr Stemrich had been stationed at 
Constantinople, where he was largely associated with the 
Baghdad Railway scheme, and the object of his visit to 
Koweit was to obtain from Sheikh Mubarak a concession 
for a terminus upon the shores of Koweit Harbour. He 
asked for a site at Ras Kathama, at the head of the bay, 
and for a lease of twenty square miles of territory around it. 
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It is not surprisin^^ lliat the request %vn,s flatly refused. 
Mubarak would pr(;l>ably have rcjecLed tbe Cennan over- 
tures in any ease, because he knew the characlcr of German 
relations with the Turks, with whom he was on bad terms. 
But there was another cireuinstance which made refusal 
inii)erative. Almost the first administrative act performed 
by Lord Curzon in January iS5)9 had been to instruct 
Colonel Meade to (‘.oneludc an aj^rcement with Midairak, 
the nature of which certainly i)rceiuded the cession of any 
portion of his territory to any foreign Power. 'I’he precise 
terms of the agreement have never been made public, 
though its existence is now gema-ally kiiown. They are, 
however, su(licit>nl.Iy indicated by Mr. Balfour's reference in 
the House of ('ommons on April H, litO.'i, to “the 
territories of a Sheikh whom we have; under our spetnal 
protection, and with whom we have special treaties”; and 
by the statement of tiie ThncH on January 11, 1904, that 
Mubarak has contracted “special treaty relations which 
placed his rights and interests under the jcgis of CJreat 
Britain.” Germany has been, in effect, warned of!’, atid 
there has been no further attempt to obtain preferential 
advantages at Kowoil. f believe 1 am neverlhless justified 
in saying that Mubarak wouUl like to see the terminus 
at Koweit, if he could hr; assured of Ids own independenec 
and of the e<)ntiuuan(^e of British protticlion. 

Other enterprises with wliieh (iermany has been 
associated are more obscure, and with one exception have 
been mooted sincie Lord (hirzons depjirtnre. While he was 
still Viceroy, a (iermau syndicate tried to get a concession 
from the Sultan Abdul Hamid for working the pearl banks 
by “.scientific methods,” though the Sultan had not the 
slightest power to grant concessions for pearling in the Gulf 
to anybody. It i.s said that more recently Germany sought 
to obtain from the Sultan a lease of tiie island of Ilalul, sixty 
east of Bida, 1 1 alul is a barren island with a good and 
sheltered anchorage on the south-east .side, and <iuite suitable 
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for the “ coaling station ” which is so much in request. By 
custom it is the joint property of the Arab sheikhs, and is 
used as a rendezvous for the pearling fleet ; and Turkey has 
no more right to give a lease of it than it has to dispose of 
the Isle of Wight. A more definite attempt was made in 
1906 to create rights upon the island of Abu Musa, fifty 
miles north-west of the town of Shargah, on the Pirate Coast. 
There is ample evidence that Abu Musa has been con- 
tinuously in the possession of the Sheikh of Shargah, and 
when Palgrave landed upon it in 1863 he found horses and 
camels grazing there in charge of the then Sheikh’s retainers. 
A concession for working the red oxide deposits upon Abu 
Musa was granted by the Sheikh to three men, who formed 
a partnership. Two of the partners transferred the con- 
cession to a German firm, Messrs. AVotickhaus and Co., 
without reference to the Sheikh or to the third partner, who 
resided at Shargah. Messrs. Woiickhaus and Co. arc the 
agents for the Hamburg- Amerika Company, and that great 
organisation is believed to have been the real posses.sorof tlie 
transferred concession. The Sheikh is one of the Trucial 
Chiefs, and by a treaty concluded in 1892 all the Chiefs had 
bound themselves “not to enter into any agreement or 
correspondence with any other Power, nor admit the agent 
of any other Government, nor to part witli any ])ortion 
of their territories save to Great Britain.” ''I’he Sheikh 
protested against the transfer, and requested tiie British 
Government, as his protector, to intervene. In October 
1907, H.M.S. Lapwing towed to the i.sland a number of 
sailing boats containing 300 armed followers of the Sheikh 
of Shargah, and the men working the oxide deposits were 
removed and conveyed to I jngah. The matter was made 
the subject of an official German protest, but the concession 
was cancelled. 

The recital of occurrences of this kind may seem trivial. 
It has more than once fallen to ray lot, in remote parts of 
the world, to contemplate International Incidents upon the 
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spot, and it lias always struck me at the time that people 
would be less disposed to spell them in capital letters if tiiey 
saw how petty and ludicrous tlieir acUial characteristics 
generally are. Yet they are not petty in their possibilities. 
The smart French Consul with the lease of a deserted harbour 
in his pocket, Herr Stemrich, in the bare audience chamber 
of Mubarak, persuasively discussing a strip of sandy fore- 
shore, the Russian naval officer asking leave to <lump down 
coal on Bunder Abbas beach, the raddle-.strcaked half-clad 
men toiling on a rocky islet in the midst of the seas, were all 
instruments of the subtle policy of great nations. If wt; 
remember the Morocco affair of lilO.*?, and the disaslrons 
war it nearly brouglit about, we shall not deem thest: things 
Lrivi.al .so long as governments fish in troubled waters. 

It remains to be noted that for the last five years a 
vessel of the Hamburg-Amerika line has visited the (Julf 
every month, but Germany has itccpiired very little trade 
except at Basra, where the imports of (!erman goods are 
steadily iiicrea.sing. 

Turkey was another Power which gave a great deal of 
very definite trouble in the Gulf during laird (hirzon's 
Viceroyalty. She repeatedly endeavoured to obtain po.sses- 
sion of Koweit, over which she claimed a vague .sort of 
suzerainty. The Turks have long sought to makt; fresli 
confiuests in the Gulf, and .so far back as the forties tnc<l to 
secure the allegiance of Bahrein. There is reason to sup- 
po.se, however, that their eagcrrjc.ss to seize Koweit during 
the early years of liOrd Curzon’s rule in India was <hie to 
the belief that the harbour was the only po.s.siblc tcmiituis 
for the Baghdad Railway. 

Reams have been written about the basis oi' the 'furkish 
claims to Koweit The very origin of the Arab.s of Koweit 
is disptited. Colonel Pelly, a former resident in the PerHiuti 
Gulf, declared that they came from Um Kasr, at the head 
of the Khor Abdullah, 250 years ago; but the Bombay 
Government Records, and the memoirs of Midhat Pasha, 
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alike state that they came fhmi Xcjd, and I believe the 
latter theory is correct. TJie statements in the Bomliay 
records about tlicir relations with the Turks arc rather con- 
tradictory. It is lairly clear that thrnuj,dajut the ci^rhte(rnth 
century the Sheikhs <d' Kowidt were entirely indc|U!ndcnt. 
Sir Ilarlbrd Brydji,ms, ai'lerwards British Minist(;r to Persia, 
relates tliat in 170-J the Brili'li t'aelory at Basra, was r<-niov('d 
to Koweit in <*onsequciiee of the ill-heha viour of the Turkish 
oHicials. He also says that tlie Shcikli of K<twcit sla-ltered 
the rebel chid ol the Moniefik rah.',, and tiatly refused fo^.(i\<‘ 
him up, whcrcup(»n (he \ ali of Ba-^hdad remarked : “ AHer 

all, I regard it as a great happiness to iiave, in ease of a rainy 
day, a penson of tlu* temper of the Sheikh «)f ( irairi { Koweit j so 
near me.” 1 try dges lived ;il Koweit, and his testimony is 
indi.spulahle. In IS-iii (•;ipi.,if, Hriieks of the Indian Navy 
wrote that the Sli<-ikh “ .-teknowledged the authority of the 
Porte, "and paid a t rihiile of forty hags of rice and Am fniJIs 
of dates annually. In IHI.> laeiden.ant Kemhall reported that 
for twenty years Koweit had been “ eotjsidered " ;ts “ «•l(J^eIv 
connected" willi fh<‘ Pashalik of Bagluiad. The Koueit 
ve.s.sels (lew tia; 'I'nrki.sii fhig, ami the Sheikh reeeiv*-d 
annually yoo harahs of datc.s ((-qui valent to 10(10 erowns), 
in return for which he was bound to pndf'cl Basra from 
foreign nggre.s.si(,>n. 'riicre is not mmdj suggestion of 
suzerainty or tribup! in this sLati'imait. About tin* same 
time Lieutenant Kemlmll imuh; nnoLluu' repml, in which he 
said that tht; iuhahitanls of Koweit “ac'knowledge a nominal 
dependetme to the Turkish Government." In iH.ia lieu- 
tenant Dishrowe stated LluiL the Sheikh had “platted him- 
self under Um guardinnsiiip of the Porte.” Clolonol Ptdly, 
who visiU;d Koweit in IHti.’f and IHUa, .states that the Sheikfi 
receiveti annually “a euinplimenlary prestrnt of tlab's frtun 
Basra, in token of suzerainty and h)r the suppo.sed proteo 
tion of the month.s of the Basra river.” 'rhere Is again vt'ry 
little iinpiiciitioti of tribute in this as,sertion. Palgravt;, nf)t 
a very trustworthy witness, as he never went to Kowoil, 
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wrote in 1 8GS that tlie Sheikh had “ refused the demands 
of tribute and sidjmission ” made by the Vali of Baghdad. 
Midhat Pasha, who was Vaii of Baghdad in 1809-70, states 
in the memoirs edited by his son tiiat the people of Koweit 
had su(!cessfully resisted all attempts to bring them within 
Turkish jurisdiction, and that they had maintained their 
“practical independenee.” He claims to have added their 
territory to the vilayet of Baghdad with their consent, but 
as he makes a simil.ar but (juite illusory statement about 
Bahrein, the allegation that he included Koweit within the 
dominions of the Sultan hardly commands aceej)Umcc. 

My own view, after examining much more evidence 
than is here recorded, is that the suzerainty ol' the Sultan 
over Koweit was never more than a “ polite fiction,” Midhat 
i^asha’s admissiem probably des<^ribes the situation that 
existed all last <rentury. Rulers who were able to protect 
a Turkish city in return for payment were not likely to 
brook any serious exercise of authority by the distant. poten- 
tate of Constantinople; hut they doubtless tendered the 
Sultan that ill-defined tliough tangible respect which most 
Mussulman magnates proffer to one who, whether he be 
Khalifa or not, is still the greatest monarch in Islam, 
Mubarak’s own attitude is not diflicult to understand. He 
wishes to pre.scrve his own independence, and to enjoy the 
protection of British warships in ease of need ; hut he knows 
the mutiibility of human things, and prefers to keep on good 
terms witli his Turkish neighbours so far as is possible. He 
is well aware that differences witii the Sultan do him harm 
in the eyes of Mussulman.s, and when he came into j)Os.se.s- 
sion of Koweit in 18 !M 5 he even tried, by distributing bribes 
at Constantino[)lc, to buy the recognition of Abdul Hamid. 
He has tlic best of rea.sons for wishing to preserve 'i’urki.sh 
friendship, because he owns <Iate groves near Fuo, in '’furkish 
territory, which bring him in ;C4000 a year. He therefore 
thinks it goo<I policy to have a foot in each camp. He 
gladly «eek,s the aid of British bluejackets when his capital 
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is menaced, but he flies the 'I’urkisli flit^ ns n cheap and 
meaningless compliuiciit. 'I’licre is no doubt about tlic flag, 
for when he received me a hug<; Crescent and Sbir %vits 
floating over Ids house. His own evpianatitui, lliough not 
made to me, was that he flew it because il was the ein!)lem 
of the Mussulman faith; and furlber, that, when Ids ships 
visited foreign harbours, il was a eun\enienee for them to 
carry a flag which was known and recognised. It is 
probable that the (‘ustom is really a survival of tlu; 
days when the vessels of Koweil sailed forth to [»rotect 
Basra from the attacks of the predatory trihes of the 
Euphrates delta. 

1 have gone somewliat elosi;ly into the <iuesti()ti of the 
Turkish claims of sii/.erninty ov<‘r Kuw<-it, b(;cause we havt; 
by no means heard the last of them. It is more than 
doubtful now wlK'tlier Kuweit, will ever become the com- 
mercial terminus of the Baghdad H.-dlway. That destitiy 
is clearly rcserv(;d for Basra, and the har at the nmuth ttf 
the Shatt-al-Arah can he e.asily dredged. But ev<’n iinth'r 
the new dispensation 'I’lirkf-y lias not <-easeil tt» mak<! 
advances, .sometimes cordial, sometimes meuaeing, to Koweit. 
In llKM) pressure was placed iip(»n Muharak hy th<* ejuieella- 
tion, on Uks pretext tiuit he was not a 'I’urkish subject., of 
large purcliases of laml wldeh he had nu'ult! in Mesopotamia. 
(Considering liow much ilu* V'oung 'Furks owe tf) the vjn- 
swerving friendship of (Beat liritaindviring the revolution, 
the mauncT in whivth they have permitted their repre- 
sentntives in the vilayets of Baghdad and Basra to inlrigiu; 
against Koweit .savoims of rank ingratitude. 

While Lord (hir/,on was Viceroy Masse intrigues, by 
direction of AIkIu! IIaini<l an<h as is h<diev<‘d, at the in-stiga. 
tion of (lermany, look a far nutre definite shape, fa M«(»0 
Mubarak, who has great influenee with the rulcr.s of (’entrul 
Arabia, plunged boldly into the rivalries lietween the great 
families of Ibn Itashhi »tnd I bn Baud, and hal an army into 
tlie interior. He was murehiug to tlie svipport of Ibn Sand, 
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and after more than one victory was ambushed in a ravine, 
and so badly defeated that when the remnants of his force 
returned to Koweit some of his men were riding three 
on a horse. Abdul Hamid immediately took advantage of 
Mubarak’s plight. In 1901 a decrepit Turkish corvette, 
packed with troops, steamed into Koweit Harbour, and its 
commander blandly prepared to take possession of the town. 
Lord Curzon was fully acquainted with the projected plot, 
and with the sanction of the Home Government had issued 
explicit directions to the British naval authorities to prevent 
the seizure of Koweit. The corvette found the inevitable 
British cruiser awaiting her, and a British naval officer, 
Captain Pears, said a few plain words which induced the 
Turks to withdraw in considerable haste. The Turkish 
Government afterwards had the effrontery to inform the 
Foreign Office that the vessel carried no troops at all. 
Towards the end of the year the corvette reappeared, bearing 
a high Turkish official, who carried an extremely threatening 
message from the Sultan to Mubarak. On that occasion 
another British naval officer. Captain Simons, whose ship 
was at Koweit, intervened upon his own responsibility — for 
instructions had not reached him — and at his bidding 
Mubarak ordered the Sultan’s envoy to depart. Those who 
only see the Royal Navy at Spithead or Portland hardly 
realise the difficult duties and serious responsibilities which 
naval officers sometimes have to undertake at a moment’s 
notice in distant waters ; yet I can only recall one naval 
officer who has been decorated for services in the Gulf. 
The Turks were not deterred from making mischief, 
although twice driven back by the sight of British gun.s. 
They incited Ibn Rashid to move on Koweit, which he did 
with great alacrity. The close of the year found three 
British warships in the harbour, a British force with light 
guns in the fort of Jehara, eighteen miles inland, and British 
bluejackets manning hastily prepared entrenchments outside 
the town. Clouds of Ibn Rashid’s horsemen hovered near 
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for some time, but the task was tor* fonnidahlc for ilicm, 
and eventually they marclicci baek to (!cn!ral .\ral»ia. 'I'he 
last definite attempt to seize Koweit was niadt: some months 
later by Mubarak’s ixjpitew.s, assuredly with 'I’lirkisli eo^- 
iiisance. They left the Shatt-al-Arali, wliere they wen; in 
exile, with a fleet of boats, whieh was prompliy chased and 
dispersed by Il.M.S. iM/mi/in'. 

The next Turkish m«>ve was more insidiovr.. Almost 
before the menace of Ii)n Uaslud had ilisappeand, sTuall 
forces of Turkish lroo[)s be/faii to (jccupy posts in Icrritory 
claimed by Mubarak, 'flu! Sheikh allfycs liial his jtirisdie- 
tiou extends northward as far ;is Safwan, twenty miles 
north-west of I lu! Khor Abdullah. Marly in l!K)o liic 'j'urks 
occupied Safwan, and also I'm Kasr. where there is a fort 
built by Mubarak's jip'aiHifalher ; a nmnlli la, for the) estab- 
lishcid a post on Huhiyan Island, which indisptitc.hlv helonos 
to Mubarak ; and lw(» months all cr\i a rds llieyucrc found 
to have sci’/,<'d an islatifl ifi Musaiamija l{ay,atioul IH(I miles 
.south of Kowcil, at Ihc southern extremity of Ih*' t'Ti'ilorics 
claimed by the Sheikh, 'riic reason ftf lliis renewed aeliuly 
probably was tiiat it had beeti tiisisivercil that Ihe <leep 
narrow inlets of Khor Alaltillah .and Kiior Zoheir, td the 
back of Huhiyan Island, nfi^ht fr>nn alteriiidive termini l'(»r 
the Baghdad Huilway. It is known that Konl (’urz4»n, who 
exercisefi the ulmo.st vigilurus! regr.n-ding: afliiirs at the head 
of the (iulf, protested very strongly against, these m-ls of 
unprovoked aggnsssion. Hut the Turkish outjfosts reittaiiied 
long after hi.s departure, and, I uuderstaml, an* still there, 
so it can only he assumed llial the II«»me (Jovenimeftt did 
not support the Viceroys r(!j»resentaUon.s. iMuharak iim<le 
an ineireettial responst: by .sending a small foret* t<» (jceupy 
Ilngaija, at the northern exLr<iinity of ilm hay of Kr>wi;it, 
close by the entrance to the Kluir Sahiya. (5 real Britain is 
said to have Informed the PorU: that Muhumks rights tire 
nut regarded us prejudieeil by the Turkish ociaipation ; hut 
the reluctance of the Foreign Olliee to inlerfert; is n<»t in 
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accord with the definite though general promises which we 
made to Mui)arak in 1809. 

Nevertheless, Mubarak is far stronger now than he lias 
ever been. Koweit is grf)wing rapidly, and has spread far 
outside its old walls. Us trade is steadily increasing, and the 
Sheikh is waxing rich. lie is reputed to be able to jiut 
between leu and fifteen thousand fighting men in the field. 
He has bought a yacht, and often goes to stay with Slieikh 
Khazaal, tlie priwerful Arab ruler of Mohamincrah, in 
Persia, with whom he is on excelhait terms. U'lien Ford 
Cur/, on visited him and g.‘iv<j him a sword of honour, he 
described hiins(‘li’ as liaving become “a military officer of 
the British Knipiia;." It may have been a plirase nion; 
suitable for “ the languorous Orient’s jewelled ear," but it was 
probably sinceiady meant. Yet the future of Koweit is by 
no means free from uncertainty, and we cannot afibrd to relax 
the watch we maintain over it- 

Thc territory of Muharnk was not the only scene of 
Turkish aggrandisement. Within the last thirty or forty 
years the Turks have encroached along the shores of 
El Ilasa, and in the promontory of K1 Katar,on the Arabian 
coa.st of the (lulf. Ureat Britain has never recognised the 
Turkish seizure of Fil Katar. ami the 1'urks arc so weak 
there that they do not interfere with tlie civil administration, 
'flic solitary halia! ion at Bida hardly dares to venture outside 
the gates of the town, ^'et throughout J/>rd Chirzon’s stay 
in India the aUilude of the Turkish officials in liiese 
regi<»ns, their efforts to intrude along the Pirate C'oast, 
and the acts of piracy committed under the slielter f)f their 
iKuninal rule, caused (toustant trouble! and anxiety to the 
British authorities. The best tiling that could hajipen to 
Eastern Arabia is for the Turks to withdraw from it 
altogether, 'fhey <lo no good, they oppress the people in 
the oases, there is more than a suspicion that their sub- 
ordinate officials encourage piracy, and their laxity constantly 
permits the Bedouins of the desert to attack the subjects of 
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the Sheikh of Bahrein. Into the complicated politics of 
Central Arabia, which also received close attention during 
Lord Curzon’s administration, I do not j)rf)pose to enter. 
They constitute a long and romantic story, and their con- 
sequences affect very considerably the situation on the 
Arabian side of the Gulf; but it is a long time since Great 
Britain intervened in them. 

The islands of Bahrein, which lie near El Katar in a deep 
bight of the Gulf, were the scene of continual unrest during 
Lord Curzon’s time. British interests in Bahrein are not 
only based upon the early treaty of maritime fyeace, between 
the Trucial Chiefs, amojig whom the then ruler of Bahrein 
was included. 'rh<.‘y are greatly stnmgthened by au agree- 
ment of 1880, in which the Sheikh un<hfrto<>k to absUiin 
from entering iid.o negotiations with any foreign Powers or 
from reeeiving their agents without British const, *nt; and by 
a further und^^rlaking (umchnhsl in 1802, in which he 
pledged him.self not, to (fe<le, h‘as«‘, or niortgag<t any part of 
ins territories to any other Governnutnt than tlu; Britisli. 
Turkey has now abamioned her indefensihle pnitensions to 
suzerainty over Bahrein ; but Pensia, on the strength of her 
ancient capture of the islands from the Portuguese, still 
affects to reganl the people ol‘ Bahrein as her subjt;e,ts when 
they eros.s to Bushire. Sheikh Isa, the presetjt ruler of 
Bahrein, was placed in <!onlrol by tlu; Britisli in 18f)U, when 
he was a yotir»g lad of 20. lie has not been successful in his 
rule. lie mu<ldles his tinanees, oppresses his {)eople, fails to 
supprc.s.s the traffic in slaves, <piarrels with his relatives (who 
are certainly truculent persons), and handles his custom.s 
with conspicuous inefficiency. The trouhles of Bahrein have 
at present small international importance ; but owing to 
riots in 1004 which Sheikh Lsa failed to punish, I^ord 
Curzon was eompelled to order the presentation of an 
ultimatum. Foreigners lia<l been assatdted, and oilier 
Governments were pressing for redrt‘ss. Golonel Gox arrived 
off Manamah with three warships in l''ehniury lOO.'J, and 
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the British demands were duly ennecdod within the 
prescribed twenty-four hours. Since that time Sheikh Isa, 
who seemed to me a mild and grave and rather careworn old 
man, has been more mindful of his obligations. (Jiaait Britain 
usually confines its intervention at Bahrein to (jiiestions of 
external relations, but constantly presses upon llu; Sheikh the 
urgent need for internal reforms. I'he exercise of British 
authority ought to be placed on a more definite footing. 

Bahrein has a world-wide interest as the cent.i-e of the 
Gulf pearl trade. In good years it sends to I’aris and N<!W 
York and London, by way of Bombay and Surat., a million 
pounds worth <)r})earls. 'I'he pearl bunk practical ly extends 
for more than half the lengt.h of tlic west<;rn side of th(^ 
Gulf, commencing near Ahu Musa, opposih; Shurgah, 
curving round to the island of Halul, then passing near 
El Katar, and finally terminating at a point near Musalamiya. 
where the territories of the Sheikh of Koweit lK*gin. V'ery 
little of the bank lie.s in territorial waters, and therefore the 
right to fish upon it raises a rather nice question in inter- 
national law. 'fhe pearl fisheries have been worked for 
centuries by the various Arab eomrrnmitics on the western 
shores of the Gulf, who may he said to have a(t<juirc;d a 
prescriptive right in them. A British gunboat polices the 
bank during the lisliciy season, and preserves onkir among 
the pearling dhows. Varioas enterprising persons of British, 
Indian, and other nationalities, who have sotight to partici- 
pate, have all beetj warned off l)y the British Government. 
Yet attempts are still projected from Lime to tijne, and only 
last year there was a lawsuit at Marseilles between two 
persons who liacl ({uarrelled about the finatufing of an 
expedition to the Gulf in search of pearls. The question, 
however, really settles itself. I should he sorry to go 
pearling amid a horde of retired pirates uidess I hud an 
escort of a squadron of cruisers. 

The Persian coast of the Gulf, other tlum Bunder Abbas, 
presents fewer question.s of stirring interest, though the 
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issues in\’olved, connected as they are with the whole 
problem of the future of Persia, are of dee}) significance. Chief 
among these is the situation erc'ated by the peculiar position 
of Sheikh Khazaal, who resides at JMoliamnicrah, at the 
junction r)f the Karun and the Shntt-id-Arab, and who controls 
a good deal of the Karun and tlie adjacent regions. 

Sheikh Khazaal is an exceedingly able Arab and the liead of a 
tribe which has long been resident in Persian Arabistan. A 
large proportion of his p(*oj)Ie are Arabs, though some arc 
Persians. He is wealthy, and has already shown himself 
able to inobilisf; cavalry and infantry in .some 

operations against, turbulent tribes. He renders nominal 
fealty to the Shah, possesses a Persian title, married a 
Persian ])rineess, flics the I’ersian flag, and tries to keep on 
good terms wil.h 'I'cIktuii ; but he levies his own taxes, 
maintains his own troo{)s, and in praetiet! is more than semi" 
independent. Since the wcaikening of the Persian central 
authority lie stands more than evt:r alone, aixl he is in 
constant fear of 'rurkish aggression. 'Fhat is jirohably the 
reason of his intimatt! relations with Mubarak. He Ls a 
warm fri(;nd of the nritish, and often looks to them for 
advie<! aiui su}>port; and it fell to Lord (’urzon’s lot not 
only to adjust his scriou.s quarrel with the Pensiau (lovern- 
tnenl about eusloms admini.stration, but alsri to initiate and 
develoj) an excellent understanding between him and (Ircat 
Britain. One result of this friendship was that the (.lovem- 
ment of India, witli the up{)rovnl t)f Persia, deputed a 
capable Punjab oflieer to assist Sheikh Khazaal in a scheme 
of irrigation whieli he projioscs to undertake on the Karuri 
River. The eflbrts of Cierniany to induce the Teheran 
authorities U> grant an irrigation concession within the 
Sheikh’s territories were thereby frustrated. IIjuI the 
Pensian (iovermnent been foolish enough to give a conces- 
.sion, which it had probably no right to grant, and certainly 
no power to enforce, an arinecl revolt at Moharnmerah 
would have inevitably followed. I'he policy of Great 
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Britain, however, at any rate during Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty, was always directed towards encouraging Sheikh 
Khazaal to show due respect to the Shah and his advisers. 

The town of Bushire, the principal port of Persia, and 
the headquarters of the British Resident in the (Inlf, was 
fairly quiet throughout Ijord Curzon’s period of oHic-c, 
except for a little playful shooting at the Hcsidcncy hy the 
Tangistanis, a disorderly tribe which has frecpienlly given 
trouble. More recently the trade of Bushire has been almost 
ruined by the cliaotie condition of Southern Persia, tin; 
insecurity of the trade-routes, and the failure of numbers of 
Persian merchants. Bushire is in any case one of the worst 
ports in the world. Even under the most favourable 
conditions ships still have to lie at least three miles from the 
shore. It has no wharves or piers, and very little stfinhlatu'c 
of a natural harbour. The mule track to Shiraz, hy which 
all merchandise is carried inland, winds anu<l precipitous 
heights. Bushire is not, and never can be, a satisfactory 
outlet for the trade of Southern Persia. If the country liiul 
proper communications, trade would probably centre at 
Bunder Abbas, in spite of its terrific heat. 

liingah, the next port along tlui coast, was seized in 1898 
by an Arab sheikh who had hereditary claims to its control. 
The Persians ejected tlic Arab in by a Ireacduirous 
expedient; but though Lord Curzon sent a gunhouf. to 
protect British subjects, no attempt was made to irderverui 
in the quarrel. In the confusion whicb followed, much of 
the trade of Lingah went to Dcbai, on the Pirate Coast, hut 
it i|S now drifting back. 

The customs administration, which has been principally 
in the hands of Belgians since 1898, caused endless difficulties 
throughout the Persian coast in the earlier years of Lord 
Curzon’s control, 'fhe Belgian officials were horiest, but 
wont to enmesh themselves and the iirihappy traders in inter- 
minable folds of red tape. 1'liey owed the (treation of tlicir 
service to Russia, and did not forget it, while they disliked 
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the parnniountcy of Great Britain in the Gulf. It would he 
unfair to say that they became Russian agents, but they 
dabbled a good deal in ]>olitics. 'Fhcy tried cpiite unwarrant- 
ably to seize certain islands in the middle of the Gulf, all of 
which belong to the Sheikh of Sliargah. They hoisted the 
Persian flag upon the d'wo Tanibs and on Abu Musa. On 
the island of Sirri the Persian Hag was first raised in 1H87. 
The Sheikh of Shargah protested, but nothing was done to 
recover possession for him, although 100 of his people were 
living there. 'Fhat. was during an inierhaie when the 
Government of India was iiudined to forget its responsibili- 
ties in the Gulf. In 1!K)1« a Belgian customs ofHecr 
emphasised I lie Persian petssessitm of Sirri hy hoisting more 
flags, until tla^ island was radiant with bunting. Lord 
Gurzon insisted on the Persian flags being hauhal down on 
the Two I'ainbs and on Ahu Mtisa, which was done; hut the 
Persian claim to Sirri is still in <lispute. Of late the Belgian 
oflleials haw confined themselves to their normal duties, and 
are on much better terms both with the British n-presenta- 
tivesand with the commercial eomtminitics. 

So far !il.ti(! has been said of tlu! active steps taken hy 
liord C'urzon to strengthen and tie\*c!o{) the British position 
in tlu* (itilf. He liad ru>t only t(» resist arul overcome the 
athu^ks made upor; it from all quarters, hut he ha<l also t<» 
devise measures to etmire lluit in future it could not he 
assailed with any prospec^t of suec(;ss. 'Flu; ox[>edicnts he 
ndopt(!d wenr numerous and effeetive. Tlu: naval importance 
of Klphinstone Inlet was recognised. (»rcat Britain luul 
received a grant of a tiny islet in the fiord, known as 
'Feiegraph Island, and had occupied it from 1H(»4 to ISOH, 
during whi<‘h time the (lulf cable was carried across the 
Musendatn Perunsula. Possession of this island was resumed 
in lf)04, and a llagstaffwas erected to denote British rights. 
Whcri the cable was diverted from Musendam in 1808, it 
WHS taken to the island of llenjam, where a telegraph 
station was erected with the cotLsent of the Persian Govern- 
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ment. The station remained there until when im- 

provements in ocean telegraphy rendered the ndnforeing 
current from Tlenjam unnecessary. A dir(!c^L cable was laid 
from Jask to Bushire, and llenjam was ahnndoiu'd. 'fhe 
concession still existed, liowcver, and Ijord (Iiir/on utilised 
it to rebuild the telegraph station on Ihaijam. A <>id)lc was 
landed there, and was afterwards linked ti[) with liutifler 
Abbas, though the Hundcr Abljas line may beeonu; the 
property of the Persia?! (Joveniment iC it pays Ih" cost, of 
construction. Tlic Henjani .statioi? carried witli it ai? t'uchn'c 
ot two sqinii’C miles of Ia?id, and considering tlie sti'ategieal 
importiinee of tla; isl.ands in the Straits of IIoi-n?(i/, its 
resumption is of consid(‘!-af)ie va!u(>. Tlu* station serves a 
useful telegr’aphie pm-{)os(r, but it is also a little wateii-tow<‘r 
against aggression, and it overlooks jin excellent anehonige 
between llenjam and Deristan Hay, in Kishm. Ileryam is 
a lonely spot. When I visited it the two telegraph opernlor.s 
had not seen a white mat! for five months, and were so 
unused to visitors that they found ccmver.S!ition diflicult 
Muscat, which had hitherto been quite isolated, was also 
linked up by cable with Jask in IhOl. 

Great Britain had long posscsscid, on the island of Kishm, 
an enclave at Basidu, several sfpiare miles in extent, winch 
was granted in 1708 by the Sultan of Oman, who then 
owned Kishm. Basidn was for many years the (iulf head- 
(juarters of the old Indian Navy, and has never hecn entirely 
abandoned, I luivc seldom seen a more pathetic sight than 
the ruined barracks ai!d hospital and dwelling-bouses at 
Basidu. In the deserted graveyard at tlic edg{! of the sm 
many brave sailors, iind even English ladies, lie bin-ied. 
Steps were tjiken by Lord Cumm to make the British 
ownership of Basidu more definite, though the inllux of 
settlers was strictly discouraged. 

The surveys of the Persian (Julf were originally made by 
officers of the Indian Navy early last century, and were 
remarkably good and accurate, though incoinplete. At 
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l^onl Ciirzon’s instance Lliey were revised and ciiecked at 
many points, and new sur\eys were also carried out. 
Spe(aal ofHcers were detailed by the Admiral ly to superiutend 
the work. d'liree gunboats srere di'sinnuted for regular 
.service in the Clulf, instead of the rallier makeshift arrange- 
ment which had previously existi'd. iairge cruisers were 
repeatedly .sent to “show the Hag" in (lulf waters, as a 
reply to the fre(juent naval demonsi rat ions of fcaeign Powers. 
By contract with the British India .SL(;am Navig.-ition 
Company, a fa.st mail service- was establisheil to (lulf ports, 
and Koweit was for llic lirsi time made a regular port of 
call. A good (ie;il of seirniiJic cxploralitju was undertaken 
on hotli si<lcs of llie (hilf. 

Tlic consular establisluni-nls, which were c.\.trcmely 
inadecpnite, were also <*nlarged and exteiulcd. A consul 
was placed at liunder Ahhas. and political agents at Bahrein 
and Koweil, ;ind \'iee-coiisuls wert- stationed at Kcrhela 
and Ahwaz. Nearly all the e( insulates and residencies were 
either rchuill during Loial Curzon s term of oHice, or new 
buildings were planned and after wauls eonslrucled. 'Fhe eoni- 
mereiid missions whi<*h were dcsjiid.clieihoiie by Lord t'urzon 
and the other hy ilie British Board of d'rade, accunmluled a 
mass of information which was subsequently of great service. 

'I'he period of pronouia-cd interuatioiud endeav'our to 
undermine tin; supremacy of (Jrcat Britain in the Persian 
(»ulf ended, for the time being, in 1S»()3, having lusted over 
five years. Lord Clurzon had suece.ssfully resisted every 
attack, ujid had once more made clear the .specific and 
inipenitiv<! character of the Persian (lulf doctrine of British 
policy, 'fhe (Jovernmenl of India liud in previous years 
.shown some disposition to treat (iulf politics as an ordinary 
detail of admini.stration, a little more important than the 
Andamans, perluips, but hardly so worthy of attention us 
the problem of a refractory Maharajah who showed an 
unrighletius di.sposiUon to hammer his Prime Minister. 
Lord Cur/on recalled both India and Eiighuiil to a sen.se of 
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the supreme importance of the Persian Gulf, and made it a 
separate and vital issue. He laid dovra a detailed policy 
which will serve for the guidance of his successors, and he 
saw that it was enforced at all points. 

Lord Curzon’s work in the Gulf appropriately culminated 
in his own official tour in Persian and Arabian waters in 
November and December 1903. Never before had a British 
Viceroy of India passed through the Straits of Hormuz. 
He left Karachi on board the Royal Indian Marine steam- 
ship Hardinge, and there sailed with him H.M.S. Argonaut, 
SL first-class cruiser, H.M.S. Hyadnih, a second-class cruiser 
(the flagship of Admiral Atkinson-Willes), and H.M.S. Fou: 
and H.M.S. Pomone, third-class cruisers. At Muscat the 
squadron was met by H.M.S. Sphinx, special service vessel, 
H.M.S. Lapwing, gunboat, and the R.I.M.S. Lawrence, the 
despatch-boat of the Persian Gulf Resident. No .such 
assemblage of warships had ever been seen in the Gulf and 
its approaches in modern times. The only parallel in his- 
tory was the visit of Albuquerque, Portuguese “ Governor 
of India,” to Hormuz in 1515 with twenty-seven vc.ssels, 
most of which were really galleys. The cruise lasted three 
weeks, and during the greater part of it Lord Curzon was 
accompanied by Sir Arthur Hardinge, then British Minister 
at Teheran. At Muscat the town and forts, and the ships 
of the squadron, were illuminated, and at a great Durbar 
on the Argonaut the Sultan was presented with the (irand 
Cross of the Order of the Indian Empire. At Shargah there 
was another Durbar, at which Lord Curzon delivered a 
stirring address to the Trucial Chiefs of Oman. Bunder 
Abbas was next visited, and on entering l^ersian territorial 
waters Lord Curzon was received by the Deryu Begi, tlie 
Governor of the Gulf ports, on behalf of the Shah. At 
Lingah the Viceroy gave a dinner to the Dory a Begi on 
board the Hardinge, and tlie town and ships were illu- 
minated. Then the sejuadron crossed to Balircin, where 
there were further ceremonials, and afterwards it proceeded 
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to Koweit, where tlie Viceroy ^vtlH received with impressive 
honours. Sheikh Mubarak, with Iiis sons and chief retainers, 
awaited his landing at the head of a great ca\’aleadc of Arab 
horsemen. A spectator wrote that amidst the firing of 
guns and the guttural sliouts of the Arabs, the procession 
set off, helter-skelter, for tlie town a<T(iSs the great open 
plain, surrounded by a cloud of Iiorsemen, who galloped 
wildly ahead, hurled their spears or <lis<‘harged Ihcir carbines 
in the air, curveted, {)irouette<l, and went Ihrough all the 
time-hot»oured evolutions of' an /Vrah lit;hl-day.‘’ In the 
intervals hetweeii these* formal visits to the {>rin<’i{)al peals 
a number of points of interest and impoilaiu'c were calletl 
at and carefully exaniiiual. 

The otdy untoward iiurident occurred at Hnshire, where 
owing to a difliculty ot> a (mint of' etiquefie the \'iceroy 
decided not to latjd. The Ala-e<l-l )owlch, (hiv<‘nKa'-(leneral 
of the ()rovince of Ears, had btaai (ktjjuled to vvclt!oni<; Lord 
Curzon, and elahorutc ()rc(»ura lions had b<‘cn made. At the 
last moment he sought to alter the jaograjnmc, insisUsI that 
Lord Curzon should receive him in a P< rsian lious(! and not 
in the British considar building, aiul further that, contrary 
to previous agreement, Ijortl ,Chirz<>n shoultl call on Ihtu 
first. As the new arrangement implied that the \'iceroy 
and the Ala-cd-I)owlch would both be staying in the same 
house, and exclianging visits across the (>assagc, it was plain 
that a slight was intended. Hussiati influence, thou in the 
a.scendanL at 'reheran, was at the hack of the ineiderd. it 
had, however, an effect whit;h was the exiict reverse of what 
wa.s intended. The (>e()|)U! of Hushire were inUtnsely morti- 
fied because the Viceroy wotihl not land, and thought that 
the Ala-ed-Dowleh hatl “lost face," as Uie Clu'nese say. 
The Ala-ed-I)owleii <pnckly came to the same eonclusion. 
1 recall that the editor of a little Bushire new.spaper, think- 
ing to curry favour, published directly aflerwurds the fir.st 
of a series of articles coudeitming Lord (hirzon’s action, 
and promising to retuni to the .subject “ in our next i.ssue." 
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But the next issue never appeared, because the Ala-ed- 
Dowleh happened to read the article, and at that particular 
moment was prepared to wreak his wrath on the first con- 
venient victim ; so he sent for the editor, and had him 
soundly thrashed with sticks by his guards. 

On his way back to Karachi Lord Curzon called at Jask 
and Pasni. No Viceroy had ever visited the coast of Mekran 
before, and at Pasni, where a Durbar was held, there was 
a large gathering of Baluchi notables. The tour, and the 
imposing conditions under wliich it was conducted, made 
a deep impression upon the peoples of the Gulf, and did 
much to strengthen and solidify British prestige and 
authority. 

I have discussed Ijord Curzon’s work in the Persian Gulf 
in considerable detail, because its intrinsic importance 
sfeems to have escaped due recognition in England. These 
little squabbles about flags and tons of coal, these hurried 
voyages of gunboats and interviews with obscure chieftains, 
these pothers about barren islets and deserted bays, are only 
the external manifestations of a very grave and fundamental 
issue. British supremacy in India is unquestionably bound 
up with British supremacy in the Persian Gulf If we lose 
control of the Gulf, we sliall not rule long in India. Out of 
the medley of facts I have set forth, the broad conclusion 
emerges that determined attempts were made, from several 
quarters, to undermine our paramountcy, and that they 
were only frustrated by ceaseless vigilance and prompt 
action. 

Why is it so necessary to retain control of the Gulf? 
There is, first of all, the duty incumbent upon us, whiclt we 
cannot now evade, to keep the peace within its waters. If 
we were to lose our grip, piracy, slave-dealing, raids and 
counter-raids, all the characteristics of the days of barbarism, 
would at once recomiiicnce. The flare ol‘ burning coast- 
towns, scenes of rapine and bloodshed, would instantly 
remind us of our abandoned obligation. Having taken up 
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the burden, we owe it to the peoples of the (lull*, who live 
in security under our guardianship, not to reliiniuish it. 
There is next the need for keeping oj)eu an important trade- 
route, in the maintenance (»f which hotli India and England 
are connerned. There is further, as .Vdiniral Mahan lias 
repeatedly pointed out, the inipc;rntivc rnaassify of resisting 
to the utmost the estahlishinent of an armed and lortifi<ai 
position by any foreign Power in or uvnr the (lulf. Why 
did France and Russia, in the days when England was not 
on good terms with them, seek to obtain a permanent foot- 
hold in these regions i d'hey were not h»oking for trade*, 
and manifestly coaling stations so far from the gn'at ocean 
highways would he of rio nral use to them. 'I’iieir one 
object was to menace India. But and lliis is the most 
important fact in llu? whole (|ueslion of l.he (Juif - in order to 
disturb irreparahiy tin* rule of tlu; Biitisli in India, it is not at 
all nece.ssary for a fonlgn Power t.f> <‘reat(‘ a fortified base in 
Gulf waters, A mere territorial neipiisition, fin* presence of 
a small garrison, tlu; ereati«>n of a (juiie tiefeneelcss harhour 
of refuge, would sufliee. The moment it heeana^ known 
that Russia, or (Jermnny, or Frane<;, or any other powerful 
nation, had planted a post williin easy reach of the shores 
of India, an inefrneenhle impression of tin* impermanence 
of British rule would he jirodueed throughout Hindustan, 
Industrial enterprise would b<j <‘li<*eked, naf.ivtr capital would 
no longer be invested, the spirit tif niiresL would rceeivt: a 
strong tmp(!tu.s, the task of hohling the count ry, already 
difficult, might hceoine almost impossihle, India has en- 
dured many alien rulers, and they havt? all fallen in their 
turn. She is ai'icu.stoincd, and perhaps over-ready, to watch 
for the sign.s which in her heltef portend the approaching 
doom. The appearance of a foreign l*ow<*r anywlaatr in the 
Gulf, under however iimoet'iit a guise, would (tarry one irrt!- 
sustible conviction to the mind of every intelligent Indian. 

I .say nothing of the pos.sihle danger of the cn*ation of a 
fortified ba.se within striking distnruic of our chief route to 
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the East and to Australia. That is a question for naval 
strategists. But I have often marvelled at the placid 
affability with which able politicians and responsible news- 
papers have invited foreign Powers to share with us the 
control of the Gulf. I heard Mr. Balfour utter his 
memorable invitation to Russia to acquire a warm-water 
port in the Pacific. The immediate and not unnatural 
response was the seizure of Port Arthur. In the same way, 
and with no clearer perception of the ultimate consequences, 
journalists and orators often say that Russia ought not to be 
debarred from an outlet upon the Indian Ocean. To what 
end ? If it is for purposes of trade, there is hardly any port, 
except in those very regions, where our own trade pre- 
dominates, wliich Russia cannot reach more easily from the 
Baltic, the Black Sea, or the Pacific. Some soldiers of high 
repute say they would welcome the establishment of a Port 
Arthur in the Gulf. “ It would make Russia more vulner- 
able” is their contention. But ships are of little avail 
against modem fortresses, and what these ardent warriors do 
not remember is that while our scanty army was seeking to 
invest the new Port Arthur, India might be aflame with wild 
revolt at the first shot of a war which carried her garrison 
far away. The idea of a fortress in the Gulf, though 
improbable, is not fantastic, as little Portugal once proved. 
The question may be academic to-day, but it was not 
academic ten years ago, and may not be so ten years hence. 
The nations arc drawing nearer to the central sea of the < )ld 
World. 

Come what may, we have to keep our control of the Ciiilf 
inviolate. As T^ord I^ytton said : “ Vy''c cannot haggle with 
destiny.” Yet, as time passes, the task will become more 
diflftcult than it has ever boon. The Baghdad Railway, 
when it is completed, will profoundly modify the conditions 
at present prevailing in the Gulf. No weight attaches to 
the lugubrious predictions of the prophets wlio say that the 
railway will never be made. Exactly the same thing.s were 
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said about the Siberian line, Sir. Balfour showed truer 
prescience when he warned the House of Commons in 1003 
that “whatever course English financiers might take, and 
whatever course the English (iovcrnineut may pursue, 
sooner or later this great undertaking will he carried out,” 
Though I question the wdsdom c/f British participation, 
a commercial terminus at Basra will not infringe our 
doctrine, and presents no basis for opposititm. I have Jicver 
doubted the xitility of the Baghdad Uailway. VVh<“n the 
locomotive is traversing Mesopotamia, and when Sir William 
Willcocks has revived hy irrigation the ancient fertility of 
Chaldea, the (iulf will hav<* l)(X‘n brought into close contact 
with the world without, and will he t.hc sea routt; to a land 
of great prosperity. I’rofcssor llohrhuch fjas {tstimalcd that 
in the eighth century the plain between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates produced tcti million tons of corn, ami sup- 
ported a p(tpulation of six millions. It may do so again, 
though now it supports barely a million. \\'hen Chahlca 
is once more a granary, and a grc.al stream of ocean Iraflie 
is threading the Ciulf, it will not he easy to maintain unim- 
paired the pararnountey of (Ircnt Britain. At a time when 
they were in some danger of Ijcing forgotten, Loni C’ur/a>n 
reiterated to the whole world our claims ; Imt it is .st ill a 
defect of our policy that it n*.sts on a negative ratluT than a 
coastructivc ha.si.s, and that we are t<«) tinu>rf>us in vindi- 
cating rights which w'c cannot afibrd to for(*g«). Many of 
our statesmen are still reluctant to acknowletigc that we are 
dealing in the CJulf, not merely with little hnial <iucstion.s, hut 
with the safety and welfare of our rule in Indiji. 

ir. SOUTIIEKN 1'Kll.SIA AND SKIKTAN 

The specific inlerc.st of the (Jovernment of India in 
Persian affairs i.s not confine<i to the (iulf littoral, which 
has been treated as a sejxarate issue. It extends over the 
whole of Southern I’ersiii* and throughout l.h<! Persian 
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territories which adjoin the Perso-Afghan frontier. No 
part of this wide area is of greater importance to India 
than Seistan. The province of Seistan lies in the corner 
of Persia where the western frontiers of Afghanistan and 
Baluchistan meet. It commands the valley of the 
Helmund, that remarkable river which, after traversing 
700 miles across Afghanistan, loses itself in the vast swamps 
of the depression known as the Hamun-i-IIclmund. There 
is some reason to believe that long ago the greater part 
of Seistan was entirely under water, and that much of the 
area which is now dry land was formed from silt brought 
down by the river. Its alluvial soil is extremely fertile. In 
past ages it was one of the granaries of Asia, and Alexander 
wintered within its borders with his con(juering army. For 
many centuries it was held by Persia, and under one 
dynasty even contained the capital of the Persian Empire. 
After the death of Nadir Shah, the province was included 
in the rising kingdom of Afghanistan, but much of it 
gradually lapsed again into the possession of Persia, though 
its vague boundaries were a cause of constant quarrels 
between Persians and Afghans. Persian Seistan now has 
an area of about 950 square miles, and a population esti- 
mated at 100,000. 

Seistan is practically a badly tilled oasis in the midst of 
deserts and swamps. The great barren regions which lie 
beyond its western borders make the province of great 
strategic value. At its southern extremity it touches 
British territory. Its possession would be an important 
preliminary to a comprehensive advance upon India, or an 
invasion of Afghanistan. An array marching southward 
through Eastern Persia must first seize and hold Seistan. 
Once firmly planted there, it would dominate the line of the 
Helmund, menace a British advance north-westward from 
Quetta through Kandahar, and sterilise the plan of campaign 
by which it is understood the British Army in India has 
long proposed to meet a concerted movement from the 
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north. The exclusion of foreign Powers from Seistan is 
therefore a cardinal feature of the measures devised for the 
defence of India ; and it is not surprising that the province 
came into very great prominence during the period when Russia 
was endeavouring to extend her influence southward. Quite 
suddenly it became the battleground of conflicting interests. 

Die Seistan question had already been intermittently 
under public notice in the guise of boundary disputes, and 
boundaries again formed one of the chief issues to which 
attention was directed. I'hc encroachments of Persia in the 
sixties were bitterly resented by Afghanistan, and Great 
Britain was frc(j;uenLly asked by both sides to settle the 
quarrel. Somewhat reluctantly, the British Foreign Ofiice 
despatched a Mission under Major-General Sir Frcdei’ie 
Gold.smid, who spent two weary years in deciding, not only 
the line of demarcation h(;tween Persia and Afghan Sei-stan, 
but also a {lortion of the iVT.so-Balueh frontier. Ilis ulti- 
mate award, given in 1H72, dissatisfled both Persia and 
Afghanistan, though it was ae(*,e])ted after demur. 'I'lie 
Afghans were indignant because Pcr.sia was e.onfirmed in 
the po.ssessitm of the largest and richest .slice of Seistan; the 
]*er.sians grumbled because an important .section of the 
llelmund was left in Afghan territory. At Kohak, a point 
south-east of Nusratabad, there is a great “Band” or dam 
across the llelmund, primitive in construction, but of much 
imporUuice for the irrigation of Seistan. General (ioldsmid 
made the river the frontier line for a great part of the way 
between the dam and the point at whicli it entered the 
lagoon ; but he gave all the river above the dam to the 
Afghan.s. It does not require an expert to perceive that 
some share in the etintrol of a river above a dam is essential 
to successiul irrigation. Cieneral Goldsmid was not oblivious 
of the fact, but though he laid it down that any undue 
interference by the Afglians with the waters of the Helmund 
would be a contravention of the spirit of the award, he 
seems to have thought such an event improbable. 
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General Goldsmid had not taken into account either the 
vagaries of Nature or the disposition of the local Afghans. 
Below the dam, he had left the Persians on one side of the 
river and the Afghans on the other. But rivers in the 
sandy regions of Asia have a perplexing habit of suddenly 
altering their course. An irrigation engineer once went to 
bed in a bungalow on the very edge of the Indus and woke 
up in the morning to find that the river was five miles away. 
The same thing happened to the Helmund, which shifted 
its course eight miles to the westward, while the great 
lagoon simultaneously altered in size and situation. The 
Afghans clung to the right bank of the river, regardless of 
documentary awards ; they showed a strong disposition 
to claim both banks below the dam ; and they further began, 
by diversions far above the dam, to deprive the Persians 
of their reasonable share of water. Disputation recom- 
menced, local at first, though in the end the quarrel was 
taken up by the authorities at Kabul and Teheran. An 
astute Russian Consul, M. Miller, had been sent to Seistan 
in 1900, and he espoused the Persian cause with ominous 
vigour. In 1902 the Persian Government asked for the 
intervention of Great Britain, under the clause of the Paris 
Treaty of 1857 which provided that differences between the 
Persian and Afghan Governments should be settled by the 
friendly offices of the British Government. Lord Curzon, 
at the instance of the Home Government, therefore des- 
patched Sir Henry McMahon, a frontier officer of great 
experience, at the head of a weU-equipped Mission, to 
arbitrate between the rival claimants. 

Russia, then rapidly developing a keen interest in Seistan, 
was eager to take a hand in the settlement, though she had 
no possible justification for her intrusion. Three several 
attempts to thrust Russian officials upon the Mission were 
successively foiled, but Russian influence predominated in 
the camp of the Persian Commissioners. M. Miller and his 
brother, a doctor, were instrumental in persuading the 
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Persian local authorities to obstruct in manifold ways Sir 
Henry McMahon and his staff. The JMission was refused 
supphes, and at one time was even ordered back, though 
present on the unsolicited invitation of the Persian Govern- 
ment. The story of the Seistan Mission is a nai*rative of 
quiet firmness and of constant restraint under frequent 
provocation. The delays were interminable and the com- 
plications constant. A problem which might have been 
settled in a couple of months kept tlie Mission on the spot 
for over two years. It started in January 11)03, and did not 
return to India until May 1 905. 

Territorial adjustments had to be made, in addition to the 
settlement of the dispute about water. Both sides wished to 
infringe the Goldsinid line, and Persia was eager to secure a 
large tract of country above the dam. Sir Henry McMahon 
made some minor rectifications, but on the whole he adhered 
to the spirit of the Goldsmid award. Tiie water difficulty 
was more complex, and it had been intensified, and partly 
produced, by a severe drought, which temporarily left the 
Hehnund almost dry. After careful examination with the 
aid of experts, Sir Henry McMahon came to a decision 
which seems eminently fair. He declined to admit the 
rather ingenuous contention of the Afghans that as they 
held the whole of the river above the dam, they could do 
what they liked with all the water in it. Tie took a point 
called Bandar-i-Khamal Khan, about forty miles above the 
great dam, at which point he considered the llelmund first 
penetrated the whole province of Seistan as anciently 
constituted. The Persians, he said, were entitled to the use 
of onefthird of all the water passing that point; but they 
could not divert it into Persian Seistan until it reached the 
dam. A British irrigation expert was to be stationed in 
Seistan to see that neither side abstracted more than its 
allotted share of water. An important feature of the award 
was that Persia was prohibited from alienating to any other 
Power the water rights thus conferred, without the consent 
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of Afghanistan. The award was only accepted by the 
Governments concerned after very great delay, and the 
suggested appointment of a British irrigation officer was not 
endorsed. Owing to the prolonged detention of the Mission, 
a project to settle in detail the undemarcated portion of the 
Perso-Baluch boundary was not proceeded with, though 
various small disputes arising therefrom were adjusted by 
negotiation at Teheran. 

The Seistan Mission may claim to have amply fulfilled 
its object, and to have averted the danger of a very ugly 
quarrel. In addition to much local excitement both sides 
were moving troops towards the troubled area, and for a 
time actual conflict appeared not improbable. Lord Curzon 
watched and directed the whole of the negotiations, for he 
was in constant telegraphic communication with Sir Henry 
McMahon ; and it was owing to his personal representations 
that the Amir consented, after some hesitation, to accept the 
rectification of the boundary. Moreover, the presence in 
Seistan for so long a time of a British Mission with a strong 
escort did much to promote good feeling between the represen- 
tatives of the Government of India and the population, in spite 
of many acts of petty hostility on the part of the local officials. 

Before Lord Curzon’s arrival the Government of India 
had shown some disposition to recognise the political 
importance of Seistan. Lord Curzon himself, in his book on 
Persia, had urged that a trade-route should be opened thither 
across Baluchistan, and Colonel C. E. Yate and Sir Henry 
McMahon had later made similar representations. I^ord 
Elgin so far acquiesced that in 1896 he sent Major Webb- 
Ware to Chageh, half-way between Quetta and Seistan, to 
develop a trade-route; and to Major Webb-Ware beloiig.s 
the credit of years of energetic toil to accomplish this 
purpose. In 1898 Lord Elgin oi’dered Major P. Molesworth 
Sykes, then Consul at Kerman, to Nasratabad, the principiil 
town of Seistan, as a temporary measure; but he wa.H 
opposed to any very active display of British interest in 
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Seistau, because he feared that it might precipitate the 
extension of Russian influence in the province. 

Eord Curzon very soon took a different view. He was 
forced to do so, long ])el’ore the Seistan Mission was asked 
for, because the advent of M. Miller had modifled the 
situation ; but the pressure of circuinstances coincided with 
ins own inclination. lie bad a strojig belief in the possibili- 
ties of trade by laiwl with Seistan, and a vivid perception of 
the necessity of excluding the province from Russian ctontrol. 
His belief in tlie openings for trade was <wer-sanguine, 
because there will never be nmch trade with Seistau until it 
recovers its lost ju’osperity; but it would be diflicult to 
exaggerate the necessity of preserving it from ibreign 
aggression. I'be only possil)le course, however, was the 
further development of JJritish trade and interests, and after 
establishing a permaiKint ('.onsulate at Nasratabad Lord 
Curzon set himself to the task. The greater part of the 
route through Balueliislan lay across trackless dest;rt., bitterly 
cold in winter, tierecly hot in summer. Traders would not 
traverse it ludess ample facilities W’ere provided. Major 
VVel)b-Ware had begun to dig wells, to build rest-houses, to 
organise camel transport, and to establish levy posts for the 
protection of trade. Tlic methods he initiated were greatly 
extended, and hy the time Lor<i Cur/on left India the route 
was well established. The (iovernmeat of India ae(j[uired 
from thcKlian of Khelat control of the district of Nushki, for 
an ammal <|uit-rcnt, and built a railway from Quetta to 
Nushki, a tlistance of 03 miles. The object of the railway, 
which is on the sturulard gauge, was to overcome the 
raounhiinous descent from the Quetta plateau to the desert, 
hitherto a great obstacle to caravans. Erorn Nushki to tlie 
frontier post at Hobat Kila, a distance of 327 miles, a rough 
road was made, divided into nineteen stages. From Robat 
Kila to Na.sratahad is another 10<» miles. A postal service 
was opened along the route, fre<iuent telegraph olfices 
were established, and even in the midst of the desert native 
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shops were soon to be found. It cannot be said that the 
volume of trade has fulfilled the sanguine expectations 
originally formed, but it is steadily increasing. In 1909- 
10 the total value was over £83,000, and it has since 
become higher. Major Kennion, formerly British Consul for 
Nasratabad, has expressed the belief that owing to the 
insecurity of the routes from the Gulf the Nushki route 
will become more popular ; and his prediction is being 
fulfilled. It can never be a great highway of trade until the 
distant day when Persia is regenerated. 

The squalid story of Russian intrigues in Seistan between 
1900 and 1905 does not deserve detailed recapitulation. It 
is a long record of efforts to produce hostility to British 
interests, and hatred of British representatives. Trade was 
harassed, and the Belgian customs officers, even more com- 
plaisant in Seistan than in the Gulf, became for a time the 
open allies of the Russian Consul. Efforts were made to 
compass the downfall of the Hashmat-ul-Mulk, the here- 
ditary Governor of Seistan, because he showed himself sym- 
pathetic to the British ; and they were only defeated by the 
strong remonstrance of Sir Arthur Hardinge at Teheran. 
Russia instituted a mock quarantine cordon against the 
imaginary danger of plague, which was broken down after 
years of protest by the posting of a British Consul and a 
doctor to Turbat-i-Haidari, far to the north of Nasratabad. 
It is even believed that at one period the Russian Govern- 
ment actually tried to purchase Seistan, most of the pro- 
vince being Crown land. As in the Gulf, the disasters of 
the Japanese War at length put an end to Russian pressure 
in Seistan. The position also became easier because M. 
Miller allowed his zeal so far to outrun his discretion that 
he had to be judiciously transferred to another post. He 
fomented an anti-British riot in Nasratabad, and when it 
failed, and the ringleaders were punished, he sought the less 
contentious atmosphere of Kerman. The net result of Lord 
Curzon’s vigilant attitude regarding Seistan was that, if trade 
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did not entirely fulfil expectations, the efforts of Russia to 
gain a preponderating influence were thwarted, and British 
interests were securely established. What was at that time 
far more important was that the exclusion of foreign control 
from Seistan became a definite part of British policy. 

The province is no longer likely to share the fate of 
Northern Khorasan. By the Anglo-Russian Convention, the 
whole of Persian Seistan has now been declared to be within 
the British sphere of influence, and the Seistan question has 
ceased to keep the Foreign Office at Simla awake o’ nights. 
Properly administered, Persian Seistan might again become 
one of the gardens of the East. The traveller through its 
solitudes stumbles upon ruined cities, sometimes several 
miles in extent, which attest its forgotten glories. A journey 
in Seistan is one long revelation of the devastating con- 
sequences of neglect and misrule. 

Elsewhere in Southern Persia active steps wore taken to 
consolidate and develop British influence, and to extend 
British trade, 'flie number of Corisular officers was consider- 
ably increased. T'he Kerman C’onsulate was made per- 
manent instead of temporary ; Consuls were stationed at 
Shiraz and Kermanshah, and Vice-Consuls at Ahwaz and 
Bam ; a military attachd was sent to the Meshed Consulate, 
and an oflicer of the Indian Army was chosen for a similar 
position at the Teheran IjCgation; special arrangements 
were made for training Indian officers to fill the new posts 
created in the Gulf, in Southern Persia, and along the 
Afghan frontier ; and a scheme was devised for supplying 
to each Consulate suitable military escorts, the need for 
which was soon apparent when the country fell into disorder 
after the revolution. 

The system of communications was also improved. With 
the approval of the Persian Government, a telegraph line 
was constructed from the Baluchistan frontier across the 
Ijut desert to Kashan, and direct overland communication 
from India to Europe was thus established lor the first time. 
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Messrs. Lynch, who are the real pioneers of British trade at 
the head of the Gulf, built a road from Ahwaz to Isfahan, 
through the Bakhtiari mountains. It was opened in 1900, 
though the negotiations which preceded its construction 
were completed before Lord Curzon went to India. TliC 
road is little more than a mule track, and it has deteriorated 
of late, but it is becoming an important highway of trade 
now that the Shiraz route is almost blocked by banditti. 
The chief obstacle to its success is the heavy tolls imposeti 
by the greedy Bakhtiari tribesmen. Anotiier project for a 
road from the Karun River through Luristan to 'Teheran, 
for which the Imperial Bank of Persia holds a concession, 
remains incomplete, and a scheme for a road from Bunder 
Abbas to Bam has never advanced beyond the stage of* pre- 
liminary investigation. In 1904-05 a British Indian C'otn- 
mereial Mission was sent by Lord Curzon to South-Ea.stcrn 
Persia, to investigate the commercial resources of the country 
lying between Bunder Abbas, Kerman, and Yezd. I’he 
Mission was supported by the Upper India Chamber of 
Commerce and the Indian Tea Cess Committee, and wa.s 
headed by Mr. A. H. Gleadowe-Newcomen, an able com- 
mercial man who has had large experience of Indian trade. 
The journey lasted six months, during which time the Mis- 
sion traversed over 2000 miles of Persian territory. Mr. 
Gleadowe-Newcomen presented an admirable report, full of 
excellent suggestions, but the chief moral to be drawn from 
his inquiries is that the growth of trade in Persia depends 
before everything else upon good roads and rapid means of 
transit The first need of Persia, given efiieicnt and hoiu'st 
government, is not railways, but roads. 

Another subject of importance dealt with during Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty was that of the Persian customs 
administration, together with the cognate (juestioii of tarill' 
revision. In 1898 the Persian Government pledged the 
customs of Bushire and Kermanshah as security for a k>an 
from the Imperial Bank of Persia, a British institution. 
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In lOO.'i CJreal Britain lent Persia, throiigh the Imperial 
Hank, t*2(H),()00, and in lOOi a further sura of £100,000, the 
seeurity being the post and telegraph revenues, the Caspian 
Sea lisliery dues, and the customs of “ Ears and the Persian 
<Julf.” The last-named terra includes Mohammerah and the 
other ports of Persian Arahislan. The Im])erial Hank 
negotiated a further loan of Cl, 250,000 during 1011. It will 
he noted that (ireat Britain therefore has a veryspecial interest 
in the customs of Sonthorn Persia, and has, in fact, obtained 
repeated assurarices from the Persian (Government that they 
sliall not Ih‘ phslgcd to any foreign Power. That interc.st 
is Mif)plcni«*nlt‘d by the written promise obtained from the 
late Shah Nasr-ed-d in, and afterwards confirmed by Muzatfar- 
ed-din, th.'it no soul hern railway concession would be granted 
to any foreign Pt)wer without previous eonsnltation with the 
Hritisli (ioverranent, that if railway concessions were granted 
in I he n<»rth similar concessions would he granted to (Great 
Britain in th<: .south, and that (Great Britain should have a 
prior right to build a railway to l'<,*heran. Sir Edward 
(Grey slate<I in the House of (!onnnons in April 1010, that this 
<“Xplic’it undertaking was regarded as still binding, though it 
would only lx; exercised to the extent pre.scribed by the 
Anglo- Ru.ssian Agreement. In pursuance thereof, the 
British (Government applied in April 1011 for an option 
for a line from the head of the (Gulf northwards through 
Ahwaz and Shuster, 

'I’he f>rganisation of the Belgian CGu.stom.s Administration 
WHS soon ibllowed by a movement for tariff revision. For 
many years foreign imports and exports had been .subjected 
to five per cent duty, and as is very well known by old Gulf 
traders, even that mode.st impost was not always rigidly 
collected, Persia was eager to increase her customs revenue, 
and Russia was willing to oblige her. In 1902 a Tariff 
CJonvention was secretly concluded between the Russian and 
Persian Governments, which was very favourable to Russian 
trade, and highly prejudicial to Great Britain. The British 
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Foreign Office became aware of the negotiations just in 
time to mitigate their worst consequences. A separate com- 
mercial treaty between Great Britain and Persia, on the 
lines of the Convention with Russia, was hurriedly arranged, 
and was even promulgated five days earlier than the Russian 
compact. It did not save British trade from the unfair dis- 
criminations deftly introduced under the new tariff, but it 
lessened their detrimental effect. The real reason of the 
decline of British and Indian trade with Persia during the 
last two or three years is not so much the higher import 
duties or Russian competition, but rather the hopelessly 
chaotic state of the country. 

Since Lord Curzon’s return to England, events have 
moved very rapidly in Persia, and the motion has generally 
been downhill. The Shah Muzaffar-ed-din, 3 rielding to the 
popular clamour for representative institutions, convoked a 
National Council or Mejliss in 1906, and died in the following 
January. He was succeeded by his son Mohamed Ali, who 
took the oath of fidelity to the new Constitution, but in 
1908 bombarded the Parliament House and broke up the 
Council. Several cities and provinces of Persia rose in 
revolt against him, and when a force of Bakhtiaris and other 
tribesmen entered Teheran in July 1909, he abdicated under 
pressure and withdrew to the Crimea. His son, Sultan 
Ahmed Mirza, a boy of eleven years, was placed upon the 
throne, and the Mejliss reassembled. Mohamed Ali has 
since returned and raised a revolt. It is no injustice to 
the “Nationalist” party to say that under the Constitution 
the state of Persia is far worse than it ever was under the 
autocratic rule of former Shahs. Ministries at Teheran 
are constantly changing, the Treasury was until recently 
bare, and Isfahan and other cities are in the hands of 
reckless tribesmen. The Mejliss has not yet shown the 
capacity to create an efficient system of control, though the 
appointment of Mr. Shuster and other Americans to handle 
Persian finances raises hopes of better things. 
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While Mohamed Ali was playing fast and loose with the 
Constitution in 1907, Great Britain and Russia were quietly 
settling the character of their respective interests in Persia 
and elsewhere. The result of their mutual communications 
was the Anglo-Russian Convention, signed on August 31, 
1907. The supporters of tlie Convention, who probably repre- 
sent a majority of both great political parties in the United 
Kingdom, contend that while it possibly involved some 
.sacrifice of British interests, it is justified because a broad 
examination of international conditions shows that it makes 
for peace. The value of a cordial understanding with 
Russia, it is argued, is far greater than the local and limited 
advantages which may have been lost. As abstract proposi- 
tions, I do not now seek to di.spute these contentions. The 
k)ng recital in this volume of past exasperating differences 
with Russia in Persia and the (ilulf, is the strongest possible 
proof that more friendly relations were eminently desirable. 
It may further be admitted that, tip to the present, the framer.s 
of the Convention have been to a great extent vindicated 
by the results attained. The arrangement has tended, 
even more than the war in Manchuria, to remove the fear of 
a Ku.ssian advance which so long oppressed those charged 
with the defence of India. During the prolonged troubles 
in Per-sia, it has been the sure.st guarantee of undiminished 
mutual confidence between Russia and ourselves. Under 
occasional severe provocation, Russia has steadfastly refrained 
from intervening in Northern Persia, except when absolutely 
compelled to do so for the protection of her nationals. One 
hesitates to think of the entanglements into which both 
natioas might have been drawn after the death of Muzaffar- 
ed-din, had it not been for the safeguards and the assurances 
which the Convention contained. Still more may it be said 
that it has had a steadying influence upon the European situa- 
tion, and upon affairs in the Far East, during recent critical 
periods. These are great gains, and the supporters of the Con- 
vention are legitimately entitled to make the most of them 
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Nevertheless, though the Convention may have served 
its immediate purpose, 1 believe that its full efFects have 
still to be unfolded, and that it may yet be found to have; 
produced serious dangers in Persia, as well as in Aighanistari 
and Tibet. No strong stress need be laid upon the insult it 
implies to Persia, though even that aspect of its provisions 
may some day become an appreciable factor. There can be 
no doubt that it gave grave oflPence to the Persians. 1 jord 
Curzon remarked in the House of Lords debate on 
February 6, 1908 : 

“ I am almost astounded at the coolness, I might t;ven 
say the effrontery, with which the British Government is in 
the habit of parcelling out the the territory of Powers whose 
independence and integrity it assures them at the same ti nu; 
it has no other intention than to preserve, and only informs 
the Power concerned of the arrangement that has been 
made after the agreement has been concluded.” 

Possibly these reproaches did not come with a very good 
grace from Lord Curzon, who was not always conspicuously 
punctilious in his treatment of Persian territory ; yet their 
force cannot be denied. The arrangements concerning 
Afghanistan were at least made conditional upon the Amir’s 
assent, but in the case of Persia no sanction was ever sought. 
There is something amazingly cynical in the spirit in which 
Western Powers dispose of the heritage of other races. In 
India we had the justification that there was no settled and 
ordered government, and that the country was torn asunder 
by internal strife. No complete parallel to those conditif)ns 
is yet visible in China or in Persia. Asia, moreover, is not 
like other parts of the world where the West has entered 
into possession. In America and Australia the Western 
Powers found huge territories very scantily peopled. In 
Africa they came into contact with populations whose 
development had been arrested for many centuries. In 
Asia, on the other hand, they were confronted with ancient 
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peoples in a high state of civilisation, from whom the West 
hiul derived much of its knowledge. Though the appear- 
ance of the white races in the East has on the whole been of 
inestimable benefit to Asia, it will not be surprising if Asia 
in her turn exacts a terrible retribution for the spoliation 
which has too frequently accompanied it. 

'I'hese considerations, however, are not likely to appeal to 
Occidental (rovernnients in the present state of public 
feeling. It remains, therefore, to examine the .sphere of 
influence in Persia wdiich (ireat Britain selected as her own. 
What i.s a sphere of influence? Lord Curzon thus defined 
it in his Romanes lecture on “ Eronliers,” in 1907 : 

“ A Sphere of lalluciiee is a less developed form than a 
Protectorate, but it is more developed than a Sphere of 
Interest. It implies a stage at which no exterior Power but 
one may assert itself in the territory so described, but in 
which tile degree of responsibility assumed by the latter 
may vary greatly with the needs or temptations of the 
case. The native (iovernrnent is as a rule left uiulisturbed ; 
itideed its unabated sovereignty is sometimes specifically 
rcuilirmcd ; but commercial exploitation and political infiu- 
enee are regarded as the peculiar right of the interested 
Power.” 

It will thus be seen that the recognition of a sphere of 
influence secures large privileges to the possessing Power. 
Under the Anglo- Russian Convention Persia was divided 
into three spheres. Cireat Britain obtained the south-east 
corner, including all the territory within a line drawn from 
the Afghan frontier through (iazik, Birjand, and Kerman to 
the sea at Bunder Abbas. Her sphere comprises Persian 
Seistan, most of the province of Kerman, and Persian 
Mekran. Russia secured the whole of Northern Persia. 
Her sphere extends through all territory north of a line 
drawn from Kasr-i-Shirin, on the Turkish frontier, through 
Isfiihan, Yezd, and Kahk to the point where the Russian 
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and Afghan frontiers intersect. Half the entire country 
comes under her influence. The intervening regions, 
including the greater part of Southern Persia and the whole 
of the Gulf coast on the Persian side, constitute the third or 
neutral sphere. The areas allotted to Great Britain are 
thus exceedingly disproportionate. Lord Curzon has pointed 
out that she has only one city of any size — Kerman — as 
against eleven in the Russian sphere, and only one trade route 
as against seven in the north. Moreover, the British .sphere 
consists largely of sterile soil and is very thinly populated. 

Why did Great Britain concede so much to Russia and 
limit her own sphere within such narrow borders ? I tliink 
I am able to supply the explanation. The boundary was 
thus fixed at the instance of Lord Kitchener, though he is in 
no sense responsible for the decision. It is understood that 
Lord Kitchener was asked what portion of Persia he would 
undertake to hold and defend with the troops then at hi.s 
disposal in India. He replied that he could only hold 
Seistan and the country between Kerman and Bunder 
Abbas, the approaches to which from the north were largely 
desert. His report seems to have decided the character and 
extent of the British sphere. Obviously, however, if the 
Convention was really intended to “respect the integrity and 
independence of Persia,” military considerations should not 
have dominated the delineation of spheres. The question was, 
not what we could defend, but what interests we desired to 
preserve and develop. A large proportion of British interests 
lay in the province of Fars and Arabistan, at Bushire, at 
Shiraz, at Isfahan, and along the Karun River. Voluntarily, 
by our own act, we dissociated ourselves from these interests, 
and abandoned our preferential position in region.s where 
British trade and British prestige had been built up by many 
decades of work and sacrifice. Nor was this all. Even in 
delineation of the exiguous British sphere, the framers of the 
Convention blundered. With innumerable experts at their 
disposal, with many naval officers, military officers, and 
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tnivellers within call who knew the localities concerned, they 
blundered very badly. They drew their sphere on strategic 
lines, and left the southern key outside it. The key to the 
entrance to tlie Gulf is not the bare beaches of Bunder 
Abbas, but the islands and the anchorages which lie before 
it — Hormuz and Larak, Henjam and Kishm and the 
Clarence Straits. The line should at least have been drawn 
to Ijingah, so as to make it clear that the British sphere 
really included the whole entrance to the Gulf, which these 
islands and anchorages command. It is no answer to say 
that these positions can be seized at any time by the Royal 
Navy. They ought to have been included in the Conven- 
tion. The real truth was that nobody thought about them 
until it was too late. 

If Persia was to be divided into spheres of influence at 
all, the only reasonable and equitable pi’oceeding would have 
been to take a line from Seisttui through Isfahan to the 
Karun River, and to declare all the country south of that 
line witliin the British sjdiere. That would have given 
Great Britain the full area in which her influence already 
predominated. A neutral zone might still have been pre- 
served between the Russian and British spheres. The 
demarcation need not have implied, and should not have 
implied, any necessity to defend Southern l^ersia by military 
force. Military considerations, as I have said, ought not to 
have entered into an arrangement which professed to be 
essentially pacific. When Sir Edward Grey was criticised 
by the late Earl Percy, he sheltered himself behind the fact 
that we had aetjuired a preferential position in Seistan. 
That was a considerable advantage, but it did not atone 
for the sacrifice of British interests elsewhere. Jmrd Fitz- 
maurice, perhaps inadvertently, disclosed the real situation 
in the course of the Lords debate. Asked why the im- 
portant trade-route through Khanikin to Baghdad had been 
allowed to fall within the Russian sphere, he replied : “ I 
venture to say that if we liad attempted to cut that district 
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out of the Russian sphere I should not this evening be 
defending any arrangement at all.” There lay the whole 
secret in a nutshell. The negotiators of the Convention 
were so eager to come to terms with Russia that they were 
ready to concede anything. The Convention has given us 
better relations with Russia, but it remains an exceedingly 
imperfect instrument. It has weakened our position in 
Southern Persia, the Afghanistan section is in some ways 
a dead letter, and in Tibet, where both Powers imposed upon 
themselves a self-denying ordinance, it has enabled China 
to replace suzerainty by sovereignty, to the very great 
detriment of the Tibetans. These are Pyrrhic triumphs. 

The worst feature of the Convention is its political effect 
upon British interests in Southern Persia. Those interests 
were not explicitly defined, but they were substantial, and they 
were tacitly recognised by aU nations. We have repeatedly 
asserted the peculiar and special character of our interests in 
the Gulf. They were not confined to its waters ; they did 
not stop with the shore; they extended far inland. We 
have now deliberately announced, in effect, that we have 
no special interests to conserve in the whole expanse of 
Southern Persia from the Straits of Hormuz to the Shatt-al- 
Arab. The implied declaration constitutes a direct invitation 
to other Powers to establish their influence in places where 
our predominance was hitherto practically unchallenged. 
We have performed a superfluous act of renunciation. In 
that respect, at any rate, it would have been far better to 
have left the situation as it was. 

The Convention further has a deleterious influence upon 
the doctrine of British paramountcy in the Gulf. That 
doctrine refers to land as well as sea. If it does not at least 
include the Persian littoral it is worthless ; yet we have 
expressly excluded the Persian shore of the Gulf from our 
sphere. Having thus, by formal treaty, implied an infringe- 
ment of the Gulf doctrine. Sir Edward Grey proceeded to 
reaSirm British claims in the Gulf in a letter addressed to 
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Sir A. Nicolson at St. Petersburg. He took comfort from 
the fact that the Russian Government had stated that they 
“ do not deny ” the special interests of Great Britain in the 
Gulf. The admission is satisfactory so far as it goes, but it 
has never been reduced to writing by Russia, and it rests 
to-day upon the mere verbal assurance of a Russian Am- 
bassador. I believe that, partly as a consequence of this 
Convention, the time is coming when our claim to para- 
mountcy in the Gulf wall be directly challenged. The 
question will possibly come to a head when the Shatt-al- 
Arab is connected by sea with the iMediterranean. So long 
ago as 181)2 M. Delonclc asserted in the b^reneh Chamber 
that England’s claim “to keej) order by lua’self in the 
J^ersian Gulf,” and to be “sovereign arbiter of all disputes 
between the Arab, Persian, and ’rurkish chiefs” of the (iulf, 
was exercised “in a form European diplomacy has never 
recognised.” M. Deloncle held no ollieial position at the 
time, but his words were not without significance. More 
recently the German Press, at ilic lime of the Abu Musa 
incident, showed a distiiud disposition to (jucstion the 
British position in the CJulf. As time passes these tenden- 
cies will probably develop, and if we are not then prepared to 
maintain and vindicate our pararaountety in its present form, 
we may lose the position we have so laboriously created. 

The future of Persia is clouded with uncertainty, Unles.s 
a strong and stable Government is evolved within a limited 
time, the whole country must fall to pieces. Already 
Sheikh Khaznal and otlier chieftains in the south have 
formed a confederacy to resist the encroachments of the 
Bakhtiari tribes. Nearly every province is infested with 
banditti, the trade-routes are left desolate, the cilie.s have 
lost nearly every vestige of orderly control, the ’rehcran 
authorities have no grip upon the provincial administration.s. 
No other country in the world is in such a chaotic con- 
dition. Persia is rapidly deliquescing. The Ministry which 
entered office in July 1010 began by showing signs of 
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strength, and disarmed the turbulent revolutionaries in the 
capital, but it soon lost its energy. Later Ministries 
have done little better. Great Britain and Russia have 
so far resolutely elected to permit Persia to work out 
her own salvation, and have abstained from intervention 
except for the protection of their nationals. The policy 
is a wise one, but it is a question whether it has not been 
carried to extremes in Southern Persia. We have been so 
careful to avoid interference that our passive attitude is 
now mistaken for weakness, and the presence of our repre- 
sentatives as spectators has ceased to act as a deterrent of 
strife and anarchy. Every friend of Persia hopes that the 
Nationalists may in the end evolve an efficient administra- 
tion, but the present situation cannot continue indefinitely. 
If Persia does not recover balance, the two Powers most 
interested may eventually be compelled to intervene, even 
against their own desires. 


III. TIBET 

The other great external episode associated with Lord 
Curzon’s Viceroyalty was the unveiling of Lhasa. It is not 
necessary to relate here in detail the dramatic story of the 
Tibet Mission. I have recounted at length the history of 
Lord Curzon’s policy on the North-West Frontier, and in 
Persia and the Gulf, because the facts are not readily acces- 
sible ; but the expedition to Lhasa has already found 
numerous chroniclers. Its motives and its experiences are 
alike set forth in the picturesque narratives of Mr. Perceval 
Landon and Mr. Edmund Candler, in the more sober record 
of Colonel Waddell, and in the exhaustive and authoritative 
account recently issued by Sir Francis Younghusband, the 
leader of the Mission. The despatches of which it formed 
the subject are printed in voluminous Blue Books. My 
only purpose is to state certain views regarding its conduct 
and its results. 
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In doing so, it is necessary to say first that no incident 
during Lord Curzon’s rule was made the text for more 
stupid and groundless criticism than the Mission to Lhasa. 
The public were asked to believe that the expedition was 
merely an instrument sent to gratify the curiosity of a 
Viceroy who was also an ardent geographer. They were 
told, in another vein, that Lord Curzon had brought misery 
and death to an inoffensive people in a irustrated attempt 
to emulate Ijord Dufferin by enlarging the boundaries of 
the Indian Empire. Die impression thus created was 
deepened when differences about the Lhasa 'I’reaty arose 
between the Horae authorities and the Government of India, 
and it was further accentuate<l by the tone of the later 
despatches of the Secretary of State, Mr. St. .lohn Brodrick, 
now Viscount Midleton. I'hough 1 never ascribed the 
motives I have mentioned, I was among those who at first 
opposed the entry into Tibet, and may therefore c.laira to 
regard the question with some degree of im{)arf,iality. The 
ultimate revelation of the reasons whicdi i!n[)elled Lord 
Curzon to advocate the constitution of tiie 'Tibet Mission 
ought to have been sufficient for all reasonable men. 

No one who has gazed upon the mighty peaks of the 
Himalayas beyond Darjeeling can fail to feel instinctively 
that they are the natural northern boundary of India. On 
moonlit nights their majesty is beyond ex[)ression. High in 
the sky above the blue haze, they seem like the tents of the 
gods. They set a barrier to man’.s dominion which no ruler 
of India has ever sought to disregard. Yet they have been 
no obstacle to human intercour.se, for through the narrow 
passes pilgrims and traders have passed to and fro between 
Tibet and India from time immemorial. A hundred years 
ago a Chinese army even crossed the range, and with in- 
credible persistence advanced almost within sight of the 
capital of Nepal. 

Tibet is not so poor as it seems. The race which 
crowned so many hiUs with great temples and monasteries, 
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and once for a brief space even threatened to dominate 
China, is not destitute of material resources. The trade of 
Tibet is considerable, and might be far greater were the 
country not bound in fetters forged by monkish intolerance. 
The saucer-like depressions amid the high places of Western 
Tibet, produced by glacial action in the days when the 
mountains towered for eight miles towards the skies, prob- 
ably contain the richest deposits of placer gold in the world. 
A pannikin of soil washed anywhere in tlie.se cups reveals 
visible traces of flake gold. Riches beside which the wealth 
of Klondike would seem meagre lie in the heart of a vast 
inhospitable emptiness, rarely traversed by man. 

The natural aspiration of India to increa.se its trade with 
Tibet is not necessarily stimulated by dreams of concjue.st. 
It is anomalous for a great Empire to find on its frontier a 
land to which access is barred, which is reluctant to admit 
merchandise, and will not even enter into friendly com- 
munication. So thought Warren Hastings, who sent 
envoys into' Tibet ; but their work was soon undone by the 
Chinese. Every British attempt to establish trade relations 
with the Tibetans has .split in the past upon the rock of 
Chinese obstruction. From first to last, the suzerainty of 
China over Tibet has been deliberately exercised to main- 
tain isolation. 

The Tibetan populace has usually been well clispo.sed, 
but the priestly hierarchy has joined hands with the mandarins 
of China in clo.sing the gates. The monks have on occasion 
incited the people against us. After the I’ailure of Warren 
Hastings, the Bengal Government left I’ibet alone for a 
century. A Mission to Lha.sa was eventually organised in 
1880, but countermanded. The I'ibetans, no doubt prompted 
by their leaders and the Chinese, took advantage of the 
collapse of the Mission to make an inexplicable inva,sion 
of British territory. They are marvellous wall-builders, 
and in one night they built a wall within our frontier over 
three miles long. Our troops promptly exf)cncd them, but 
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forbore to follow iip the iuivnntnj^fc they gained. Negotia- 
tions with China ensued, and in IHOO a C!onvention ■was 
concluded, which .settled th(f boinulary between Sikkim and 
Tibet, and provided that Joint ConiinissioiKtrs should meet 
to consider the (juestions of facilities for trade, pasturage 
for Tibetan cattle in Sikkim, and mutual methods of 
communication. 

The Convention pr.acticjilly came to naught . 'fhe Chinese 
professed to he unai)le to enforce it, and the 'Fibetans, who 
had begun to realise the weakening of t'hinese induenee, 
declined, in efl'ecd., to he hound by an agreement made 
with Cliina. As Lord Cur/, on afterwards remarked, the 
relations between India and 'Fibet moved in a vicious circle. 
Chinc.se and 'Fibcians each denied the validity of arrange- 
ments made,!)} the ot.hca’ with India. Both played the 
game of Spciilow ;uid .lorkins to perfection, init it WJis 
noticeable that the* chi(;f hostility c.ame .at th.at time from 
thc! J’ihetan .aufltorilics. J’hcy had begun to dream of 
ernaneip.ating Ihcaoselves from the control of the Middle 
King<l<nn, and ol' entering into intimate* relatioris with 
Hussia. 'Fhe .loini, CommissioruTs met, and entered into 
a fuHht'r agrecm<*tit in 1 HD,'! which was not worth U«e paper 
on which it was written. A trade; mart estahlishcitl at 
\'atung, in a saddle of the; inomitains, proved unsuitable. 
The 'Fihetans built oue of their favourite walls to prevent 
tlueir traelcrs iVom resudiing it. They levied a duty on 
Iteelian goods in elelianex* e)f theiir promise. Above all, they 
repudiaU'd the lujunelary am*pted by (’hina. 

Lore! Ceir/on, on reaiching India, found relations with 
'Fihct at an ab.solutc eleaellock. His letters to the Dalai 
Lama w(;rc returneid unope.>n<*d. A lour matle along the 
frontier by Mr. ('hiuele White, a political ollicer of much 
experience, was unprodeietive. A proposal made by the 
Chinese (lovernment for a further conference between 
Mr. White and Chinese and Tibetan representatives led to 
no result. Lor<l Cur/xm .sent to Kluimba Jong, on the 
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Tibetan frontier, not only Mr. White, but also C’oloncil 
Francis Younghusband,then Residentat Indore. lie hnci met 
Colonel Younghusband in Chitral in 1894, and had rigiitly 
conceived a high opinion of his judgment and capacity, ''riic 
Commissioners lingered for months during 1908 at Kfiamba 
Jong, but in vain. The officials who met them were irdcrior 
in rank, and unwilling to negotiate. The Tibetans uUIi.scd 
the delay to make ostentatious military preparations, and 
stopped all trade. China asked for further postponement, 
but seemed unable to influence the situation. 

There was a good reason for the paralysis of Citine.se 
influence. The Emperor’s suzerainty over Tibet liad almost 
ceased to exist. The Chinese Residents in Lhasa had long 
lost effective control. For the finst time for many decades, 
a Dalai Lama had grown to manhood instead of suflcriiig 
that untimely death which had been the lot of his pre- 
decessors. His tutor during his minority had been ono 
Dorjieff, a Siberian Buriat professing the Buddhist faith. 
Dorjieff was a Russian subject, and had gained great in- 
fluence during his twenty years’ residence in IJiasa. He 
was received by the Tsar, as an envoy from the Dalai Lama, 
in 1900 and again in 1901, at a time when the communica- 
tions of the Viceroy of India were being treated with silent 
contempt. He returned to Lhasa bearing rich gifts from 
Russia, as well as presents of more sinister import. 'The 
evidence of Kawaguchi, the Japanese devotee who was in 
Lhasa at the time, seems indisputable. He declare, s that of 
five hundred camels which arrived carrying presents, (»ne- 
half were laden with small arms and ammunition ; and it 
does not much detract from the significance of hi.s state- 
ments that, as was afterwards found, the Tibetans let the 
rifles rust and were unable to use many of them in their 
hour of need. Dorjieff played a double game. In Lhasa 
he represented the Tsar as an incarnation of the founder of 
the Tibetan religion, eager to build up a great Buddhist 
Empire ; in St. Petersburg and Yalta he declared that the 
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D.'ilui souf^ht Russi:i?i prolection. A people who 

bolit'Ved Hint Queen \uef,oriii was an ineiirnatiou of the 
<le.ss of tlicir Jo-khang teni})k* fovnid no diflicnlty in aecept- 
in/f assurances of the divinity of the Tsar; and Hussia was 
not unwilling to exttaid ht;r influence in a direction which 
seemed so promising. Dorjieffs path in Tih<‘l was sys- 
tematically ])aved with Russian gold ; and what(*ver liis 
original purpose may have been, he heeann; in the end, and 
was perhaps from the outset, an emissary of tin: Russian 
(Jovernmcul. 

1’he comings and goings of Dorjieff did not escaper the 
official attention of (ireat Britain, i’here wore amhnssadorisil 
interviews, at which the British interlocutor W'as assured 
that, the Buriat priest liad visited lJussia on a religious 
mission. A eoncumaii report that Russia harl concluded 
a. si'tM’cl, agreement with China f(»r the esUihlishment; of a 
Hussian [(roteelorate over Tiliet was strenuously denied. 
Nevtrriiieless, a eomnumieation from the Russian Ambas- 
sador in Lmidon, in \vlii<;h Russia sought to protest against 
the Mip[>os(rd d<-sp:il.eh of a British ex[)edilion to Tibet, 
caused great uneasiness. It looked for a tinur as though 
Russia claimed the right to a .special position regarding the 
affairs of Tih<;t : and tliough n suhseipu-nt interview beLwtien 
Count Beiickendorff and Lord Lansdowne served to nio<Ufy 
this impression, the inirigutts of Russian agents for there had 
l)cen more than one -were .still regarded witli considerable 
apprehension. In anyca.se the communications between the 
Dalai laima and the 'fsar ha<l produced an unfortunate 
effect, Dorjieff was in I^hnsa in IDO.'f still deluding his 
victim into tlm lielief that he had Hussia at his hack, llis 
action at this stage was no doubt unauthoriscil, but it wa.s 
suffjeienlly mischievous to accelerate hostilitie.s. 

I'he Hussian intrigue at I /hasa is so far a closed episode 
that it can be <li.sc*us.scd dispassionately and without offence. 
Whether the Hussian Foreign Ofliee in.stigated Dorjieff in 
the first instance, or whetlner Dorjiefl' grailuully interested 
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the Russian Government in his schemes, does not now matter 
very much. The point which a careful examination of all 
the* evidence reveals is that by his policy of persistence liOrcl 
Curzon crushed a cleverly veiled design. Had he been con- 
tent to accept continuous rebuffs on the Tibetan Irontit.T, 
had he not constantly urged the Home Government to 
sanction the steps he proposed, there can be little doubt 
that Russian influence might have been paramount in fdiasa 
to-day. The suzerainty of China was all but extinguished. 
The Dalai Lama was communicating with Russia with all 
the freedom of an independent ruler, regardless of prote.sls 
from Peking. Russia had not then met Japan in deadly 
conflict, and was still pursuing her dream of Asiali(! exjMin- 
sion. Her Government would have been more than human 
had they refused to listen to the appeals of Dorjieif, tittered 
with the complacent approval of the pliant head of the 
Tibetan priesthood. When Dorjieff boasted that there 
would soon be Cossacks in the streets of IJiasa, he saw 
whither events were trending. There is good reason to 
believe that in a few years Russia would have deelaretl u 
protectorate. It is commonly said now that the IJritlsh 
expedition to Tibet had no permanent result; but the 
statement ignores the cardinal outcome of Lord (hirzon'.s 
vigorous policy. From the moment he showed his deter- 
mination to grapple boldly with the Tibetan question, Ilu.ssiau 
pretensions grew shadowy; and if the expedition brought 
about the ultimate restoration of Chinese suzerainty, at least 
it put an end to the scheme for making Lhasa a new centre 
of Russian influence. 

Despite the precedent of the Chinese invasion of Nepal, 
no sane man would dream that Russian troops could ever 
enter India by way of Lhasa. The presence of a permanent 
Russian Mission so near the Indian border, and the extinc- 
tion of Chinese suzerainty over Tibet, would, however, have 
had a most disturbing influence upon India. Against its 
consequences even the mountains would have been no 
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pi’ofcclioii. The IJrilisli afhjou'c l<» Lliasa uiujueslionahly 
saved us from that itienuce. ll niinlit iiave become very 
real bad the (ioverument of Itidiu n-mained supine. 

I'lie actual story of the Mission is now familiar. Sanction 
for an advance to Clj’anlse. aboiii li;df-\va.y to Lhasa, was 
fjjiven on November 0, 1‘K>y. 'Phe Secretary <»f Stale insisted 
that tli<; advance was only for the purpose oi' obfuinin^^ 
reparalioti. that, there was to be no permanent int(‘r\ent.ion 
in I’iljctan aflairs, and that, tin* Missioii should willairaw as 
.soon as its object had be<‘n attaineil. No army in the 
world has ever before* conduete<i a campaign f(rr that Is 
wliat tlie expedition soon heeaim.! — at an altitude! fr<‘qtienLly 
us high as the summit of Mont Hlaiu'. At tlie engagenrent 
in the Karo Pass Uu^ (iurkhas w<,:re operating at a luiighl of 
ItbOOO fe<‘l,. 'I'he wliole <‘nlerprise was a triumph of 
organisation and daring, ami at no lime was its sueeess more 
(UX'ditalih; than during the la lurn journey. Coioiud ’S'oiing- 
Imshiind sa 3 s that Lord ('roiiH'r .afterwards remarked t(» him 
that lie tliouglil most I'higli.shiuen lamld laaieh Lliasa, hut 
“what lie eonsitii'red really praiseworlli) was our getting 
back again.” 

Tlie incident wdiii'li attrael.ed most attiait ion during tlu: 
udvnnee was llte tight at (Juru on March *'ll, lOOi, wiu.n the 
Tibetans attuc^ked the Hrilish troops in tlie moment of 
apparent .surreiuier. 'I’heir action was partly due to the 
iiumh(‘d .stupidity of lluar commander, and perhup.s also to a 
misund<;r.stantling of llte <*au.se.s of our long forbearaiice, 
which to them implied vvt;akne.ss, Thtsy lo.st <500 killed 
and woundeil, and the story of lhe*ir mournful rctnrat at a 
walking pace uruler lire made melancholy retuling in the 
ncw.spaper.s. Some ,sueh encounter was, however, inevitable 
when once the Tibetans hud resolved to oiler opposition, 
They believed, like the Ho.xer.s, tliat they were invulnerable 
to rifle huliets, and when tlie truth dawned upon them t hey 
were stupefied. For an instant the Mi.ssion was in netual 
danger; and the best proof that there was no per.visteiit 
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retaliation is that the British soldiers only fired thirteen 
rounds per man. Colonel W addell says “ it was all over in ten 
minutes.” It did not prevent further obstinate resistance. 

Gy antse was reached on April 11, but there were no signs 
that the Tibetans meant to negotiate there. Lord Curzon 
sailed for England on April 30, and the control of affairs passed 
to Lord Ampthill. The actual conclusion of the Lhasa Treaty 
did not therefore take place under Lord Curzon’s direction, 
though it was understood at the time that he was being 
consulted in London. The attitude of the Tibetans became 
unpleasantly clear on May 5 , when they made a surprise 
attack on the Mission camp. The “ jong ” or fort, which 
had not been occupied by the British, began a bombardment 
with primitive pieces of ordnance. The Mission was at one; 
period in real jeopardy, for assaults were made several times, 
and the position was almost besieged. General Macdonald 
arrived with reinforcements on June 26, and the “jong ” was 
captured on July 6, but it was not until two days later 
that a further advance to Lhasa was sanctioned. The 
march was begun on July 14, the delay at Gyantse having 
lasted three months. The Mission arrived before Lhasa on 
August 8. 

The Dalai Lama had fled, and Colonel Younghusband 
had eventually to negotiate with other leading Tibetan 
officials, who did not possess the same degree of authority. 
He was in a position of great perplexity, which was not 
lessened by the fact that it took him twelve days to com- 
municate with Simla. He was further under strict injuiu;- 
tion to leave Lhasa at the earliest possible moment, and hud 
been reproved for a somewhat premature suggestion in June 
that he should winter there. He was in possession of a draft 
Convention sent him by the Government of India, and had 
already been acquainted by telegraph with the v/ew.s of 
the Secretary of State. He had not, however, received a 
despateh in which those views were amplified, and it did not 
reach him until after the Treaty was signed. 
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The two points on which differences ultimately arose 
related to the amount of the iiidemnity, and the duration of the 
occupation of the Chumbi Valley as security for its payment. 
JNIr. Brodrick had plainly said, in his telegram of July 6, 
that the indemnity should not be beyond the power of the 
Tibetans to pay, and might be spread over three years, if 
necessary ; but he had also said that Colonel Younghusband 
was to be “ guided by circumstances.” The occupation of 
the Chumbi Valley was, he added, to continue until the 
indemnity was paid, or until trade marts had been opened 
for three years, “ whichever is the latest.” AU through the 
despatches there is evidence that the aims of the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India were not quite 
identical. Lord Curzon and his deputies wanted a satis- 
factory settlement. Mr. Brodrick, whose decision in the 
matter was bound to be final, was chiefly eager to conclude 
the Mission and to evacuate ’’I'ibet ; assurances to that effect 
had been rather unnecessarily given to Russia, 

Colonel Younghusband eventually fixed the amount of 
the indemnity at a sum equivalent to half a million sterling. 
He believed I'ibet could pay this amount, and it was calcu- 
lated upon a basis already suggested by the Government of 
India. The Tibetans asked that they might be allowed to 
pay at the rate of one lakh of rupees (£0060) annually. 
Fearing, as he says, that if he did not agree he might be 
compelled to leave without a 'i’reaty at all, he consented. 
But his consent involved the prospective occupation of the 
Chumbi Valley for seventy-five years, as security for pay- 
ment; and Lord Lansdowne had informed Russia that 
occupation was not intended. Colonel Younghusband has 
given a very frank explanation of the reasons which influenced 
him. The Chumbi Valley is the key to Tibet. It is a 
tongue of land thrust into India, on the Indian side of the 
divide. He could not see that its occupation would break 
any pledges. He knew that it was the only strategical point 
of value on the northern frontier.between Burma and Kashmir, 
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and in his own words, “ he seized the golden opportunity.” 
The Treaty was signed in the Potala, the great monastery- 
palace of the Dalai Lamas, on September 7, and on 
September 23 the homeward march was begun. 

The Secretary of State was indignant at the disregard of 
his wishes. Mr. Brodrick, while at the India Office, was 
never very happy in drafting telegraphic despatches, and his 
telegrams concerning Tibet reveal a rapid development of 
wrath. By October 3 he was declaring that the provisions 
regarding the indemnity had been framed “ in defianc'c of 
express instructions,” and that His Majesty’s Government 
could not “accept the situation created for us by our 
representative’s disobedience of orders.” He was severely 
criticised for his repudiation of Colonel '^’’ounghusband’s 
action, though partly because his whole altitude at that 
period seemed to show a general determination to handle 
the Government of India roughly. Yet a careful ex- 
amination of all the facts leads to the conclusion that 
in this respect at least his anger was well founded. No 
doubt Colonel Younghusband was in a grave predicament 
when he came to his decision. No doubt a stronger 
Minister with broader views might have thought it better 
to accept the situation as he found it, and pass over the 
contravention of his orders. But there are few men who, in 
Mr. Brodrick’s place, would have acted otherwise than lie 
did. His instructions from the outset had been clear and 
consistent. It is no answer to say that the Chumbi Valley 
has not been continuously Tibetan ; the fact remains that it 
is within the borders of Tibet. It is no answer to say that 
the Tibetans were only willing to pay a lakh a year; the 
disparity between three years and 75 years is too great to be 
overlooked. It is even no answer to say that, as is un- 
doubtedly the case. Colonel Younghusband’s decision was 
most advantageous to India; orders should only be dis- 
regarded under the amplest possible justification, which 
did not here exist. No one who reads Colonel Youug- 
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husband’s explanation will be inclined to blame him : but it 
is equally difficult in this matter, now that passions have 
cooled, to condemn Mr. Brodrick. 

The Government of India loyally defended their officer, 
though admitting that his error of judgment was serious ; 
but the indemnity was promptly reduced to £166,000. The 
difference about the Treaty in no way diminished the high 
reputation Colonel Younghusband gained for his general 
conduct of the Mission. It was only through his quiet 
courageous persistence that Lhasa was ever reached at all, 
and the K.C.I.E. with which he was rewarded was not too 
lavish an acknowledgment of his services. 

The change of Ministry by which Mr. Morley succeeded 
Mr. Brodrick at the India Office affected still further the 
fate of the Lhasa Treaty. The indemnity was paid in three 
instalments, and the money was really found by China. 
The Chumbi Valley was incontinently evacuated in January 
1908, and almost the only visible signs which now remain of 
the British Mission are the new trade marts at Gyantse and 
Gartok, and the British Agent for commercial purposes at 
Gyantse; but it is doubtful whether the marts have ever 
been “ effectively opened.” The Lhasa Treaty, which was 
afterwards accepted by China, stipulated that Tibet should 
not cede territory, admit foreign representatives, nor grant 
concessions without the consent of Great Britain ; but under 
the Anglo-Russian Convention of 1907 both Powers have 
now mutually agreed not to seek concessions, nor to send 
representatives to Lhasa, nor to negotiate further with Tibet 
except through the intermediary of the Chinese Government. 
Lord Curzon in the House of I..ords on February 6, 1908, 
strongly, and with justice, condemned this admission of 
equality of interest between Great Britain and Russia in 
Tibet. An annexure to the document even made promises 
to Russia, which were quite superfluous, about the annexa- 
tion of the Chumbi Valley. 

China is the one Power which has reaped solid advantages 
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irom the Tibet Mission. The Peking authorities were 
astute enough to perceive at once that the march on Lhasa 
would bring about the rehabilitation of their suzerainty, and 
they remained quiescent while British troops were in Tibet. 
They have now reaped their reward, for the Dalai Lama, 
after a brief return to his capital, is a fugitive in India, 
and Chinese suzerainty is being developed into practical 
sovereignty. Having agreed to recognise the validity of 
Chinese claims, we have no alternative but to leave the 
unfortunate Tibetans to their not too tender mercies. Wc 
have not extended our trade as we had hoped, and we have 
raised up for ourselves a new and disturbing situation on the 
north-eastern frontier of India. 

For these results Lord Curzon cannot be held responsible, 
save only in a secondary degree. He kept Russia out of 
Tibet, he exacted reparation for affronts, and he furnished 
the opportunity of developing trade and friendly relations 
mth the Tibetans. If that opportunity has been to a great 
extent thrown away by those who came after him, the 
blame does not lie at his door. Despite the hghting, the 
general restraint of the soldiery made a deep impression 
upon the people of 'Fibet, and in their new plight they 
turned at once to India for help, though necessarily witljout 
avail. 
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THE LAND AND THE PEOPLE 

It was a misfortune of Lord Curzon’s Vieeroyalty that his 
countrymen at home never became acquainted with some of 
the more solid and enduring aspects of liis internal adminis- 
tration of India. They heard of his stirring speeches and 
indefatigable journeys, of the traj)pings of the Delhi pageant, 
of the iamine he fought successfully and the plague he 
fought in vain. The dust of bitter controversies was borne 
on the ocean winds, and the obscuring clouds of the final 
conflict swept honuiward in their turn. England, absorbed 
for once in an Indian episode in which two great figures 
were at issue, came at last tr> associate Lord Chir/on’s 
Administration clnclly with the strife ii» whicth it closed. 
The object of this book is to restore perspective, to make it 
clear to those who cure to listen that there was another side 
to Lord Ctir/on’s rule, a far more important and permanent 
side which will be remembered, and will bring benefit to 
millions, when incidental differences arc only recalled by 
those who love to disinter the curiosities of history. 

The work that tells most in India, that confers most 
benefit upon the popxdatioru has few heroic qualities, save 
such as are found in the quiet devotion of those who perform 
it. It demands laborious effort, and weariless study of 
repellent details, and when it is <l(me it often remains almost 
invisible to the world, even the world of India. The states- 
man who passes a measure for increasing popular repre- 
sentation in India is sure of immediate recognition. He has 
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achieved something visible and concrete, which can be seen 
and understood. But has he really touched and ameliorated 
the daily life of the people ? Have his Councils and his 
complicated elections lightened the burden of the countless 
tillers of the soil ? The cities foster the new ideals he has 
rightly sought to satisfy, but the cities of India are few. In 
all that teeming Empire there are only twenty-seven cities 
with a population exceeding 100,000, and only five whose 
inhabitants exceed a quarter of a million. 

The census of 1901 showed a population of 190,000,000 
directly dependent upon agriculture and cattle-rearing ; but 
it has been estimated that “ nine-tenths of the rural popula- 
tion of India live directly or indirectly by agriculture.” The 
interests of the bulk of these people centre almost solely 
upon the land. They have few thoughts and aspirations 
beyond the plough and the byre. Land problems are the 
real heart of the politics of India. The truest test of a 
Viceroyalty is the degree to which the holder of the office 
has helped the people on the land. They are more than 
the backbone of the country. They are almost the whole 
of India. 

Lord Curzon in his last speech in India declared that the 
Indian peasant “ should be the first and final object of every 
Viceroy’s regard.” Nominally he is so always. “ The ryot 
at the plough ” is a lay figure which has done duty in 
innumerable speeches. Very few Viceroys in modern times 
have, however, taken an intimate and practical and informed 
interest in his well-being. The ryot seems a simple factor, 
easy to comprehend, until he is approached at close quarters, 
when it is discovered that he is the symbol of problems of 
profound complexity and magnitude. Probably no man 
living has ever claimed to possess complete familiarity with 
Indian land questions. The utmost usually attempted is to 
learn something of the protean issues presented in a single 
province. Viceroys cannot be condemned when they have 
shrank from contemplating the land question as a whole, 
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and have contented theui.selvcs with passing one or two 
measures intended to deal with limited provincial issues. 

'riiat Lord Curzou went to India determined to grapple 
with one aspect of the land question he has himself disclosed. 
The relief of agricultural indebtednes.s was in the category 
of twelve prospective reforms to which he alluded in his first 
Budget Speech. The realisation that it was necessary to go 
deeper did not fully dawn upon him until, in the great 
famine of 181)9-15)()() and in the inquiry which followed it, 
he came into detailed contact with the system of land 
administration in British India. lie saw enough then to 
convince him of the folly of the suggestion that famines 
were cau.sed by the incidence of land revenue collection 
rather than by drought; but he also gained clues which 
helped him to develoj) those large e<jnstructive change.s 
which have wrought so much benefit among myriads of 
cultivators. 

He perceived that the land revenue policy of thedovern- 
ment of India an<l of the Provincial Adminislralions lucked 
coherent sLaLenienU and he dralted a Resoluticaj which set 
forth plainly and cmphaLically the prini-iples by which it 
was guided, 'riuil was peritaps the most valuable, Llu)ugh 
in its direct ellect ihclea.st tangible of his labours to improve 
tl»c land administration. He introduced new principles of 
suspension and renus.sion of laiul revenue collecUou in times 
of scarcity, which largely tran.sfurmed the .spirit in which 
the dues of the (lovernment were collected. That was un- 
questionably the reform which was most widely appreciated, 
for it relieved the peasants from tlie terror of inexorable 
demands when their crops had failed. He started a great 
system of co-operative credit societies, now growing rapidly 
in extent and usefulness, which eivabled the cultivator to 
obtain cheap capital, and broke the monopoly of exorbitant 
money-lenders. He saved the landholders of the Punjab 
from expropriatiorj, encouraged the development of better 
relations between landlords and tenants in other provinces, 
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and extended the system of recording possessory rights in 
land, on which the smoothness of land administration so 
much depends. Finally, he accelerated the process of apply- 
ing scientific principles to Indian agriculture, and by the 
creation of an Imperial Agricultural Department under 
an Inspector-General of Agriculture sought to co-ordinate 
effort for the improvement of the oldest and greatest of 
Indian industries. The recital of these activities does not 
exhaust the long story of his work for the betterment of the 
peasantry, as I shall have occasion to show, nor does it give 
any real impression of the ceaseless energy of an Administra- 
tion which was constantly busy, in numberless minor ways, 
in improving the condition of the ryot. Where the cata- 
logue is so extensive it is only possible to select. 

It was my hope, in this chapter, to include a brief 
account of the land revenue system of British India, in a 
form which might be acceptable to readers who have no 
special interest in a somewhat abstruse topic. The ambition 
must remain unrealised, at any rate for the present, and 
perhaps for ever. The subject is so huge and varied that it 
requires a far larger canvas than is here available. It is full 
of exceptions and differences, and no statement can be made 
concerning it which does not need many qualification.^. 
Possibly some day an Anglo-Indian Millet of the pen will 
arise, who will unfold the real romance of land revenue 
administration. Only then will a phase of British rule in 
India which lies buried beneath a mountain of returns and 
settlement reports take colour and life. If a more com- 
petent hand accomplishes the task, the true inwardness of 
Indian conditions will be revealed. 

He will tell of the chaos into which the advancing 
British found the land revenue system plunged as tlicy 
fought their way outwards over India ; how the villages of 
the Deccan were left desolate by the merciless exactions of 
the Mahrattas ; how Madras was ruthlessly stripped by the 
tax-gatherers ; how Bengal was in the grip of the revenue- 
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farmers, and how in the Punjab tlie cxiltivator was tlie con- 
stant victim of spoliation, even though he fortified his 
village and followed the plough sword in hand. I have 
often wished that some historian would reconstruct for us a 
vivid picture of the economic condition of India a hundred 
and fifty yetirs ago. It would be the most striking vindication 
of the British coiKjuest ever penned, and would Ibrm a salu- 
tary admonition to those who inflame discontent. 

Then the narrator will tell of the early mistakes of the 
British, of Pringle’s disastrous over-assessment of the im- 
poverished Deccan, and of the injudicious attempts made 
elsewhere to collect revenue whicii the harassed people were 
quite unable to pay. The late Sir Denzil Ihbctson, in his 
classic settlement report of the Karnal District, declares 
that in that tract the first British assessments were “ in- 
credibly oppressive,” that it would have lakuiu the whole 
gross produce of the land and cattle to satisfy the demand, 
and that (iovernment guards were sent to wat(!h the grow- 
ing crops, ajid horse and foot (piartcrcd in ih<^ villages to 
compel payment. 'I'lie enrlicsl reforms wert; almost eipially 
unfortunate. Lord Clornwallis thought to turn the revenue- 
farmers of Bengal into country squires hy (lonfirming them 
in possession and fixing the Ciovcnimcnt deninml in per- 
petuity. 11 is Permanent Settlement still endures, but the 
great growth in the value of land brings no direct benefit 
to the State, many of the tlesccndants of the original holders 
have become ahsontce landlords, the tenants were for a long 
period rack-rented, the estates are often not developed, 
and there has been a prolonged subdivision of rights among 
middlemen. 

I'lie story will go on to describe how — except in the case 
of Bengal, which had to wait for the Bengal Tenancy Act 
of 1HB5 — initial errors were gradually corrected, until at 
last the cultivators found themselves subject only to demands 
which they were normally well able to meet, and relieved 
for ever from the process of unmitigated extortion which 
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filled the lives of their ancestors with misery and despair. 
It will rescue from unmerited oblivion tJie names of English- 
men who did greater work than the victors in war, because 
they built up that complex system of administration -which 
brings the British Government in constant touch with every 
peasant in the land. These are the men, far more than the 
generals and the judges and the politicians, -who slow'ly 
created in India that respect for British justice and fairness 
and probity which has not yet faded in tlie rural districts. 
The ofiicers who settled the relations between the tilhu’s (d' 
the soil and the Government, and their successors, who 
to-day handle those relations upon tiie principles tlius laid 
down, are the chief builders and upholders of the fabric <if 
British rule. Their work touches the daily lives of the 
people, and affects their daily happiness and prosperity. 
Some among them have been too long forgotten. 

It will be a narrative which will tell of that amu'//mg and 
never-ending work of survey, by which the whole Empire 
of India was laboriously examined and mapped until every 
field was plotted, every claim adjusted, and every right 
recorded, save only in those areas wliere the sy.siem in vogue 
required different treatment It will recall (the days, now 
unhappily passing away, when the ambition ol' every young 
civilian was to be placed in charge of the settlement of a 
district, to live therein until he knew every nook and (corner 
of it, to meet in turn the people of every village and sees 
their crops and talk to them beneath the village tree, to 
settle their dues for a term of ycar.s, and finally to wril<; u 
report which gave a full and accurate <leseription of tlusr 
condition and mode of life. I'lie older .settlement Iiteratur(', 
written in times of greater leisure than are found to-day, is 
among the mo.st valuable of Indian records, 'fhe newer 
style is brief and formal and dull, typical of li»e changtfd 
conditions which do not permit intimate int«rc!Ours<‘ with 
the people. You learn the (piality of their land, and bow 
much they have to pay, but you get no g!imp.se.s of the 
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peasantry themselves, such as make even the first settlemen 
J’€s]port of the Peshawar District a document to linger over. 

Even as I write, I am conscious of the diversity of India 
wliich Lord Lansdowne called “ a land of many countries. 

I «liall perhaps be told that I am describing more particularb 
tixe process of assessing a district under ryotimri tenure, i* 
wliieh the cultivators have proprietary rights, and make thei 
P^iyments direct to the State; and that where there i: 
ze-rttindari tenure, and the land revenue is collected fixnt 
landlords who deal with their tenants themselves, th< 
method which prevails is somewhat different. Th< 
criticism, if it is made, will indicate the difficulty o 
generalising about the land in India. "Vet if the picture 1 
have suggested is ever drawn, it will show that behiiul the 
variety of system, and the far more bewildering variety ol 
teolinical terms, the broad essential characteristics of the 
land and its administration arc everywhere in India very 
in VI oh the same ; that the predominant feature of the country 
is 1 icither temples nor palaces nor elephants, but that 
collection of hcdgeless sun-scorched fields and humble 
dvvojllings which constitutes an Indian village; that India 
is sv worUl of small holdings, and the distinction of rifohvari 
iinvl Txmmdari a thing of books and pedants ; and that he wiio 
would understand India aright must turn not to the speeches 
of politicians in Council, but study rather the people on 
the land and the work of those who have to do with them, 

Ijord Curzon earned the right to an honourable place 
iiTxxong those who have left their mark upon the land revenue 
ndnciinistration of India. IJis most conspicuous service was 
tha,t he gave it powerful vindication at a time when it stood 
.sorely in need of defence, and when the criticism to which it 
was subjected seemed likely to be accepted in default of an 
iidocj[uate answer. Successive famines, with intervening 
periods of widespread scarcity, had placed millions of culti- 
vators in a grave plight. A school of Indian critics arose 
whioh declared, not for the first time, that the famines were 
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due, not so much to the failure of the rains, but rather to the 
heaviness and rigidity of the Government assessments on the 
cultivators. To the uninitiated it may appear that the 
contention was transparently untenable, and that between 
failure of rain and failure of crops there could be no inter- 
vening circumstance. The case was, however, plausibly 
presented. It was argued that the Government took so 
much from the peasant or his representatives that he was 
left “resourceless and incapable” in periods of* drought. 
Specific attacks were made upon the system in vogue in 
different provinces, and the Government were asked t.o 
institute changes which would have cut at the roots of their 
land administration. The onslaught was persistent, and had 
official precedent been observed, it would for the most part 
have been treated with silent disdain, in which case the 
consequences might have been extremely xnischicvotis. 

The assailants were reinforced by a number of rctircid 
civilians in England, who carried some amount of weight, at 
home. Their protagonist was, however, the late Mr. Romesh 
Chunder Dutt, an eminent Bengali who had risen to high phwie 
in the Civil Service. I knew Mr. Dutt, and believe hint to 
have been a man of great sincerity of convi etion. In after years 
he was given a prominent position in the State of Baroda, 
where he seemed to have found that it is not always easy to 
reconcile political theory with administrative practice. Jlis 
criticism was delivered in a series of open letters to lajj’d 
Curzon, and they attracted widespread attention. Mr. Dutt 
invariably wrote with notable moderation, but jis is the ciese 
with many Indian controversialists, his handling of facts and 
his methods of statement often failed to stand close .scrutiny. 
His letter on the Bombay revenue system, in particukir, wa.s 
quietly but convincingly demolished by Sir John Muir- 
Mackenzie, though the Bombay case was at that time the 
most vulnerable of all in certain respects. Throughout his 
series of papers, it was noticeable that Mr. Dutt was mainly 
championing the cause of the well-to-do. He said a great deal 
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about Cioverninent cxacitions from wmindarK^ or landlords, 
but not one coudeninatory worrl against llu* notorious 
excessive exactions of many wntindurfi from t.heir tenants. 
I'lie initial Haw in liis whole case concerning famine was 
that a very large pro])ortion of the people who had received 
famine relief were landless lalxmrers and tribesmen from the 
Jungle, who paid no land revenue. A curi()us icature of all 
Indian political agitation is that the very j)oor have no 
spokesmen or protectors save tlic (iovernment, and (cotmting 
their dependents) there are over thirty million field labourers 
and .sixteen million general iaboui<Ts in India. 

It is scarcely necessary to say that tlie diatribes of 
Mr. Dutt and his followers were not wliolly without founda- 
tion. Had there been no faults to rt'cdify, Lord OurKon’.s 
land revenue ])o!icy would hav<; rcijuired scant discussion 
here. In his lamine lour in the Bombay Presidency, the 
Viceroy had notiei.-d a disjxisilion in some districts to persist 
in the revenue (hauand without siilbcicnt ngard to the 
diminish(*d resoiirees of Uit! cultivators, 'fhere were other 
evils less manifest hut not, less serious. SetthtuK-ul otliccrs 
in some provinces, in their task of r<rassessing particular 
area.s, had eonu; to think, not ahvays wiUi(»ut reason, Uiat to 
pre.serve Liie good opinion of their .su[)criors it was a<lvisahle 
to raise asse.ssments whether local eomlitions warranted them 
or not. It is now admitted, htr instance, that the resettle- 
ment of various tlislricLs in (iujerat in the lat<j nineties was 
imduly high, even although tlu? provin<;e is u rich one. 'Phe 
trouble caused by an excessive <iemaml was accentuated 
when Indian subordinates re.sorted to irregidar method.s of 
collection, as was disclosed at an official imjniry in 1001 in 
the Surat District, Proof was then given that minor oincials 
had beaten ryots, imprtiperly .seized ornaments, sealed up 
hou.ses, and attached money given for eharitnble relief, in 
tlieir undue zeal loeolleet (lovernmenldues. More recently, 
and long after Mr. Dutt’s agitation was over, there was the 
case of the new .settlement of the Kuwal Pindi District, in 
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which the Punjab Government increased the assessment of 
their own settlement officer. Their action was a contribu- 
tory cause of the ill-feeling which produced a riot at Rawal 
Pindi in 1907. Mr. Dutt may have been on unsound ground 
when he attributed famine to high assessments, but he was 
not wholly wrong in his criticism. On the whole, tlie agita- 
tion in which he participated had beneficial results. 1 1 was 
time that a softer atmosphere was imparted into methods of 
land revenue administration, and while defending the broad 
principles of Government policy. Lord Curzon did not hesi- 
tate to administer the necessary corrective. 

The Resolution embodying the land revenue policy oi’ 
the Government of India, which is now an historic do(ai- 
ment, was issued on January 1C, 1902. It soon became 
known that, contrary to the usual practice, the Resolution 
had been drafted by the Viceroy himself, for on every page 
it bore the impress of his clear thought and trenchant argu- 
ment. Hitherto land revenue policy had been traceable 
only in innumerable codes and reports and acts. There was 
no definite and concise official statement of the aims which 
the Government had in view. But the Resolution at once 
became a guide for revenue officers, while at the same time 
it largely silenced the agitation which had arisen. Ever since 
its appearance, there has been remarkably little recurrencre of 
the cry of over-assessment ; and when the United Provinces 
were stricken with grave scarcity in 1907-08, no one hati 
the hardihood to declare that famine conditions had been 
produced by the land revenue demand. 

The famine theory was, indeed, easy to disprove. 1 1 mu.st 
be obvious that a widespread failure of rain, in a couidry 
chiefly dependent upon [its crops, is bound to produce 
abnormal suffering which no financial relief can prevent. 
Lord Curzon pointed out that in the afliicled C’cntral IVo* 
vinces alone, successive droughts during a period of sevetj 
years had imposed upon the agricultural classes losses esti- 
mated at over £26,000,000, a sum ecj[uivalent to the laud 
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revenue* for fifty y<>:irs ; wliiie the State had spent in these 
provinces in Ihe relief of distress a sum cfjual to seven years’ 
land revenue. It was clear, he urjfed, that even the total 
abolition of land reveniie assessnient would not “ enable, any 
connuunity to hold uj) its h(;ad against a calamity so vast 
and so appalling.'* Th<; incnaising intensity of the famines 
in the later decades of the nineteenth century, as compared 
with those ttarly in the etailury, supported his eontention. 
\\nhle assessments had progressively diminished, famines 
had chaiu'etl to he more serious, though they ought to have 
been lighter if the; assertions of Mr, Du It and his associates 
were triu!, A cycle of very dry years iinj)lies disaster which 
no (lovcrmnent can urert, though it can mitigate the con- 
scfjuenccs. Again, the Eaniine Commission had shown that 
there was no specdal intensity of famim; in districts which 
were admitted to be highly assessed, whenras districts wlicrc 
the (h'rnand was comparatively small had in some instances 
suH’enid siwercly. I'’urt.her, t!u;rc was not the slightest 
reason to suppose that if' flu* (ioxcnmient ahal(*d its <hies, 
the peopli* would husband t he resoun'its thus lelt to them. 
Their habitual improvi<l<*nc<i le<l to a contniry eoiudusion ; 
and it must he juhled here that though tliis partieular argu- 
ment is not in itself a justification, tliose who know the 
Indian villngitr will recognise its widght. There was nothing 
left, of the famine theory when the Hcsolution hiui hnlshed 
with it. 

With .similar (rogeney, the Resrdution di.spo,sed of the 
.suggestion that the Permanent Hettlerncnt had been any 
protection against; famine in Itengal, and that its extension 
would prodime siudi results elsewhere. It examined the 
standard upon which Hs.sc.ssments were based, confuted the 
general allegation of cxtjes.sive demand, defined with technical 
detail the limits which were observed, and demoitstrated 
that progro.ssivc modtsration wa,s the keynote of the policy 
of the (iovernment. It very properly <lclfencled the principle 
of subjecting the laud tax to a moderate surcharge for 
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certain local purposes, including the construction and main- 
tenance of roads. Such charges are assessed on rental value 
in many countries. 

The practical reforms foreshadowed in the Kesolution 
included the graduated imposition of large enhancements of 
land revenue. In some provinces, when a new settlement 
was made, the cultivator became liable for the whole increase 
at once, and his income was therefore violently affected. 
Ijord Curzon thought that the enhancement should be made 
by prescribed degrees. A reform of far more gfmeral im- 
portance, which became the eardinal feature of Lord C'ur/.ons 
land policy, was indicaU^d in bis proposal that l.lui revenue 
demand should be varied to meet the chara<(i.er of t,h(’ 
season. I'hc ilieory of land revemui assessment is that it is 
based on an average season. The likclihootl of good and 
bad seasons is taken into account, and a rate is fixed which 
is supposed to be not oppressively high in a bad season, 
while leavirjg an exceptional margin in good years. Tlie 
ryot is expected in a fat year to prepare himself for rever-ses 
in a lean one. In practice he rarely docs so, and Lord 
Curzon considered that there should be a greater ehustieity 
of demand, for which the rules did not ili«;n provitic. This 
was the origin of his subsofpient Susj)ensions and Remissions 
Re.solution. Similar proposjJs had been frcxpuaitly made, 
but had always been met by the r)biecti(^n that there were 
many diflicul tics. A marked characteristic of Lord (hirzt)n’s 
Administration was not so much that he acfvancoff new 
ideas, but rather that he to<»k up reforms which had h(‘cr» 
talked about for years, aud carried them Ibrough. Neitlurr 
the North-We.st Frontier IVovince nor the partition of 
Bengal were novel })roposals. The difference was that while 
many had thought of these sehenuis, he accompli.shcd them. 
He is a man who does things. 

The third reform upon whieli Lord (Inrzoti insisted was 
the expediency of m<!eling local deterioration with prompt 
relief. Famine, he pointed out, was not tlic only disastec 
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which mi/rht overtake the cultivator. A village might be 
decimated by malarial fever, or subjected to other disability, 
'riierc had bceu cases in which a reduction of revenue had 
not been granted till the trouble of the people had been 
“ aggrav'aled by their efforts to provide the full fixed 
demand.'’ He considered that relief should be given in 
such eases, even thmigh the .strict principles of settlement 
were thereby violated. In efrcel, he held that the provincial 
(iovernmcjits should tliink le.ss of their own inflexible .system, 
and more (jf the needs of communities in special misfortune, 
'riierc were other modifications of the spirit of land revenue 
administration, lie encouraged the further developmcmt of 
the mctliods by which resettlement has been simplified, and 
promi.sed to consider whether the principle of exemption or 
allowance for imy)rovements could be extende<l. '^bhe Land 
Hevenue Resolution was n warning again.st bnrshnc.ss in 
taxation. The views which in.spired it are not unworthy of 
practice even in England. Its bcnefic(fut intentions were 
generally recognised, and nowhere <lid it nuicive warmer 
praise Uum in the native Eres.s. 

It was not until March IIKW, alter his ntturn from 
England, tluit Lord Cur/, on was al)l(: to carry into praeiiee 
his scheme for greater elasticity of revenue demand in tiine.s 
of famine and scarcity. Tiic intervening perioii was .spent 
in prolonged c,(»nsultation with the Provincial (iovernments, 
who were not all eager for the abandonment of methods 
which ensured simplicity of collection without much regard 
for the ccjndition of the cultivator. There wa.s plainly need 
for reform. 'I'he Famine (k>mmission had pointed out, for 
instance, that during the terrible visitation in Gujerat in 
1000 there wa.s nt> general declaration of su.spension, and 
the amount “.suspended" was simply the balance out- 
standing at the et»d of the year. “The action of the 
Bombay (Jovemment," .said Sir Antony Mucdfuinell and 
his colleagues, “ was directly in conflict with the principles 
which we consider to l)e vital in times of famine." 'rhe 
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Suspensions and Remissions Resolution of 1905 put an end 
to the possibility of any recurrence of such rigid treatment of 
the impoverished. It laid down specific rules for the guidance 
of the provincial authorities, which were in every res})cct 
framed in a compassionate spirit. Suspensions were not 
ordinarily to be granted unless more than half the croj) had 
failed, but when they were made the people were to be told 
at once before collection began. Suspended revenue was to 
be remitted when it became apparent tlial it would not l)c 
collected. The district officer was, where possible, to be 
given the power to suspend revenue, 'i'his was a [)raetie.'il 
piece of dcicentralisation ; there were to be no <lclays 
in granting the boon, thus easing the Jinxiety of the 
peasantry. Circuitous references to headfiuarUTs were 
deprecated. In areas where landlords pjiid the l.'ind revemu.*, 
care was taken that their tenants should receive due benefit 
from the remission of demand. 

The Suspensions and Remissions Resolution embodied the 
most practical piece of work which Lord Cur/on accomplislied 
in his land policy. Its full elfects will only be visible if the 
country again endures a great I'amiiu;, but meanwhile it has 
brought relief to countless liumble people in those minor 
scarcities which are so frcijucntly encountered in India. In 
his last Budget Speech th(j Viceroy dtiscribed the measure 
as “an act of ciompassion on the part of the State, but it is 
compassion in a form little distinguishable from justict'.” 
A further Resolution, only promulgated alter his departure, 
pre.scribed the ncces.sary instructions for the reduction <d‘ 
assessment in cases of local <!eteriorutioii, an<i furnislieii 
liberal rules for guidance in the exemption <»r improvcmcnls 
from assessment. Its final revision was oiu; of I.onl 
Cumm's last duties in India. 

I’he brief details of the land revenue nuusures which I 
have given may .s<‘em commonplace, though not when it is 
remembered tliat Lho.se tiull regulations lighten adver.sity in 
over h^f a million villages. 
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It is not enougli, however, to protect the Indian peasant 
against the indiseriminating importunity of the tax-collector. 
When that is done, we are still far from placing him in a 
position of reasonable security. He lias still to he protected 
against himself. In the old days in India, the small land- 
holder may have been fleeced, but except through the 
uncertainties of coruiuest or internal w'ar, he 'was able to 
reckon on a fair security of tenure. His land was not 
wanted, but only the fruits of his toil. He was stripped of 
all save what he recpiired for hare subsistence, but he 
managed to keep his holding. He borrowed money, but 
in a lawless era usurers were restraine<l from demanding 
exorbitant interest through fear of summary retaliation. 

The eomirjg of the IJritish gradually (diangctd the position. 
Moderate assessments left a surplus to tluj landholder, and 
land became a saleable assert. Tin; proprietary rights proved 
vahiable property. Sir liamplyldc Fuller says that the 
British (Jovernment have; raiserd the selling valuer of' land- 
lords’ estates f're»m lu'xt to nothing te) t.‘K)0,()()(),()00 sLcrliriig. 
The organisation of the British system of jnstie-e smoeitlied 
the way for the peasant's erreeiitor. Hnelcr tlie e)lei dispensa- 
tie)n the usurerr knejw tlint extreme gr<‘cd might merate death 
or mutilation. Hneh'r the new conditions, luj could Uike his 
mortgage to court, and evict the debtor at his leisure. He 
had discovered that land was a safer and profitable invest- 
ment, anel craved to possess it. 'Fhe iinprovielence of the 
cultivators mad<r them an easy prey. A wholesale process 
of expropriation set in. All over India the <MiItivating 
classes were losing their land, 'fhe inachiiicry of the 
British courts worke<I witli blind exactitude, and turned 
swarms of agriculturists into serfs or landless men. 

Nowhere was the expropriation of tlur peasantry more 
marked or more rapid than in the Bunjah. The wave of 
prosperity which swept through the Bunjah after the 
Mutiny caused their laiids to be coveted. The sturdy men 
of the North, whom Lord C'tnzou called “ the flower of the 
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population, and the backbone of the nativ<; army,” .saw tln ir 
holdings passing from them with the tacit consent of llur 
Government. That their eviction was usually the result, of 
their own recklessness and ignorancf! did not. niitiga(<‘ the 
blow. The prospective ruin of the cultivating classes ol' the 
Punjab was described so long ago as 188(5 by Mr. S. S. 
Thorburn, an able civilian, in a book entitled “ Musulnians 
and Moneylenders.” His protest had no very defitnie result 
for some years, though he was allow(td to make in((uiri<*s 
and to collect evidence. To Lord Elgin, who took n sim-erc 
interest in agricultural questions, belongs the credit of tirsl 
dealing with the evil in a practical way. He formulated 
proposals to restrict the right of land transfer, which wer^; 
still in a tentative form when Lord C’urzon arrivc<i. 

Nine months after Lord C.ur/orj assumed ofliceu Bill was 
tabled at his instance dealing with land alienation in the 
Punjab. It underwent revision during the following year, 
and became law in October 1000. Its broad effect is that 
moneylenders, shopkeepers, and profcs.sional men cannot 
buy land from hereditary cultivators, or hold siuih land <m 
mortgage for more than twenty years, without the c<»n.stintof 
the State. Hereditary cultivators can, however, dispose of 
their land to tribesmen of their own class without rcstric!- 
tion. There is an intermediate edass of “ agriculturists,” not 
of the hereditary type, which by virtue of long conncctiori 
with landed interests has received certiiin privileges uiuhu' 
the Act. An important provision is that the land of an 
hereditary cultivator cannot now be sold in etxccution of a 
decree. Lord Curzon summed up the result of the nicasuro 
when he said that Shylock could no longer take his jxniml 
of flesh in land ; and if he was only its fosUir- parent, the 
remains that he had to wage a vigorous fight in it.s ladjulf, 
and that the chief obstacle he encountered wn.s the luke* 
warmness of the Ihinjab (Government. At that [jcricKl the 
Punjab authorities had ]o.st something of th<! spirit of their 
predecessors, and had become rather narrow and rciudioimrv. 
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The Punjab I^and Alienation Act has, T think, more 
than justified the hopes of its promoters. Both sales of land 
and mortgages have been |jjrcatly I’cduccd, and the extent 
of land annually redeemed from morl^ni^Lje has risen to a 
remarkable degree. The Financial (’ommissioner of tlve 
Punjab reported in 1010 that for some years iheelfect of the 
Act had been to prevent further loss, and that there was 
“no manner of <loubt that the old land-owning tribes arc 
now year by year recovering part of what liad passi cl out of 
their hands before IttOl.” Even more eonspi<-nous has been 
the decline in litigation concerning land, which the Act was 
designed to diminish. I was toUl in Rawal Pindi in 1005) 
that the local Bur, which had long floiadshcd merrily on 
lawsuits about land, was nearly mined, and I saw no tears 
shed for its fate. Necessarily the original Act has flaws, 
which arc gradually being remedied in [)ractic.e. Evasions 
are )iot unknown, and prohihif<‘<I ptTSons arc suspected of 
buying land in tlu; name of s(;rvaMts who hjipp<‘n to be 
hereditary euilivators. 'I'lie Pioneer in 15)07 (h'scribed the 
measure as “an heroic protest against Iht; survival of the 
finest,” and was inclined to doubt whether it would prosper 
or endure. I can only say that wlurn I last visited the 
Punjab, if the indignation of the lawyers ami merehnnts "who 
were no hniger able to reduce cultivators lo the level of 
nwk-renLed tenants wjts any erilerion, the /V(!t has met with 
conspicuous success. Lord (hir/on suflieiently answered 
the appliftation of the theory of evolution to practical 
politics when he asked in the dtibate on this v(‘ry Ac:t what 
would have bc(!ome of the boasted prt)gress of the nine- 
teenth century if social and agrarian evils had not been 
rectified by legislation, 'riic remedy adopted may be 
artificial, and the restriction upon land investments in the 
Punjab ha.s unquestionably produced much ill-feeling in 
the legal and mercantile communities ; but it has saved the 
peasantry of the countryside from social extermination. 

'I’he subsequent application of the Act to the district of 
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Bundelkhand, in the adjacent United Provinc’CM, I ms nol ye< 
been attended with quite the same measure of success ; but 
there can be little doubt that it serves as a model wliich will 
in course of time be applied, in varying forms, in other parts 
of India. A beginning has been already made in the Horn bay 
Presidency, where, in spite of Agriculturists’ Htdief Acts, 
the expropriation of the cultivator has been also procctsiirig 
apace. The Famine Commission reported in 
think it probable that at least one-fourth of the c'ulf i valors 
in the Bombay Presidency have lost posse.s.sion of their 
lands ; that less than a fifth are free from debt ; and that 
the remainder are indebted to a greater or If.ss extent." 
Lord Curzon was well aware of the defects exi.sting in t.he 
Bombay Presidency. Lord Northcote was in ample 
sympathy with his representations, but the faults of the 
Bombay revenue system were too ingrained to l>e rapi<i!y 
eradicated. Though attempts were made, it was some 
years before success was attained. 

Lord Curzon, then, had devised methods for quickly 
relieving the ryot from oppressive taxation in times of 
scarcity, and had set in motion measures designed to pre- 
vent him from ruining himself and losing home and land 
through the exactions of usurers. It remained to imbue 
him with those principles of self-help of which he stood ho 
sadly in need. At times he required access to capital in 
order to buy seed or implements, to effect improvements 
in his land, and to tide over bad seasons. It was good Lo 
have dealt a blow at the money-lender, but plainly be was 
still an almost indispensable adjunct of the village organisa- 
tion. The Government of India never intended to de.stroy 
the money-lender, of whose useful functions they wen; well 
aware. They only wi.shed to stop the new movement which, 
in consequence of the rise in the value of agricultural land, 
seemed likely to bring about the ruin of rural India by 
sevCTing the cultivators from their holding.?. It wa.s desirable, 
however, to supplement the money-lender, wht^^t;ver pos- 
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sible, by furnishing the ryot witii an easier and cheaper 
means of obtaining capital in emergencies. Something had 
been already done in this direction. The Deccan Agricul- 
turists’ Relief Act of 1870, though passed for a special pur- 
pose, was really the parent of a number of measures intended 
to give aid to cultivators by advancing money on easy terms. 
The value of these Acts was considerable, particularly 
in the Bombay Presidency, where the jjraetice of making 
advances had attained extensive dimensions. But they had 
the defects inseparable from purely State ai<l, and rather 
than face the stringent regulations with their delays and 
the inevitable vails, the peasants still often preferred to 
borrow from the village hama. The time had come when 
the rural classes had to be shown how to work out their own 
financial salvation. 

Sir William Wedderhurn had tried twenty years before, 
when he was attached to the Bombay (iovcrtiment, to start 
an agricultural bank at Poona. He was st<>j)p(Kl, oddly 
enough, by Lord Kimberley, then Secretary of State, who 
disapproved of the degree of State aid implied in the 
scheme. Sir Raymond West published a scheme about the 
.same time, with no better .success. In IHn2 Sir Frederick 
Nieliolson was entrusted by Llu! Madras (Jovernment with 
the ta.sk of <lrawing up a scheme of laiul and agricultural 
banks. His report was a masterpiece of laborious re- 
search, admirable in conception and execution, and in- 
cluding a careful study of the co-operative institutions 
existing in Europe- It was duly published, and much dis- 
cussed, hut appeared likely to grow dusty on secretariat 
bookshelves. In 1900 Mr. IL Dupernex, a civil servant 
who had visited France and Italy to examine the eo-opera- 
tive popular banks in those countries, published an excellent 
little book entitled “ People’.s Banks for Northern India,” 
The views of both these oflicers came under the notice of 
Lord Curzon, who was at that time casting about for further 
expedients for relieving the peasantry from tlieir load of 
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perpetual indebtedness. He saw in their propowiK the solu- 
tion he sought. They were called to C’uleulta, aiKi iti <iu<‘ 
course a scheme of co-operative credit societies was started 
which seems destined to revolutionise rural linatietr in India, 
To me the astonishing success of the c*o-<*j«;nitivt; eretiit 
movement is the most hopeful sign now visihiti in India. 
We wanted to do something for the man on tlu; land, and 
we have done it. W e are teaching him one ol the gr<-atest 
of all lessons — how to help himself. 

The care with which l^ord Curzou made his preparations 
for passing the Co-operative Credit Societies A<‘l, otfers a 
signal example to those statesmen in England wlio try to 
force gigantic schemes of social legislation througli the 
House of Commons in a few weeks. He had the ifjihai 
advantage of the monumental investigations of Sir Frederick 
Nicholson, the quiet Madras civilian who was so /,(*nlous for 
the success of the movement that after his retireinenl he 
went back to India to encourage villagers in the south to 
start societies. The Viceroy spent several months in con- 
sulting the provincial Governments, alter which a com- 
mittee assembled at Simla under the presidency of the late 
Sir Edward Law, to thrash the matter out. Further con- 
sultations with the provinces followed, and it wjis not imtil 
more than two years had been devoted to examining tlw 
question in all its bearings that the liiil was dral'tc<l. It was 
introduced into the IjCgisIative ('ouncil in October ino.'l. and 
became law in March 1{K)4. It reached the Council, not 
as a sketch to be hacked about at will, hut rather a,s an 
elaborate .scheme deliberately thought out. 

There were prophets of woe, who are never lacking in 
India. Some of the Indian members were frigid, and 
declared that their countrymen did not possess tht> necessary 
spirit of co-operation. Even Sir Denzil lhbels<»n, who was 
in charge of tlie Hill, was a little dubiou.s, aiul observed Mutt 
he felt by no means certain of sueee.s.s. H(j was firndy eim- 
vinced, however, that the (iovernmeat should make the 
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experiment. After tlie .(Vet was passed progress was very 
slow at first. Expericueed and sympathetie officers were 
converted into missionaries, and perambulated the villages 
explaining in simple terms the meaning of the new project. 
One or two societies were experimentally started in each 
province, in order to show how they should be organised. 
I'hen success came with a ru.sh, and the suggestion that 
Indians were devoid of the co-operative spirit was trium- 
phantly disproved. In toil, at the end of seven years’ 
working, there were societies with a membership of 

226,9.58 persons, and a working capital of .C686,000. Out 
of that sum, the State had been called upon to provide only 
,1^46, 000. I'he rest luid been found by the people them- 
selve.s. tlermany, the land to which we are all exhorted 
to turn for lessons in state(!raft, can show no .such example 
of rapid growth. 'Fhe first twenty years’ working of the 
Pru.ssian (!o-operativ(; Law only produced 172f) co-operative 
credit societies. 

It is not suggested that the co-operative credit move- 
ment in India has .solved the problem of agricultural 
indcbtedne.ss, for at present it is still in its infancy ; but 
tliere is every reason to believe that in course of time it will 
go far towards placing the ryot on a secure foundation. Its 
rate of growtl» is unusual in a country where changes are 
extremely gradual, and where every innovation is regarded 
with suspicion. 'I'lie annual co-operative credit conferences 
now held in. most province.s are invariably infused by a spirit 
of courageous optimism. Sir Cleorge Clarke, the Governor 
of Bombay, speaking at one such conference at Poona iii 
19 JO, said that in the extension of the co-operative move- 
ment he saw “ the only practical means of extracting the 
j^ieoplc, gradually, hut certainly, from the morass into which 
they hud sunk.” Mr. .Justice Sankaran Nair, at a village 
conference in the Ciiinglepet District in February 1911, 
announced that rural .societies had doubled in number in the 
Madras i’resideacy during the preceding year. Mr. Carlyle, 
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introdxicing ji new (k)-operativo C'rcdiL Societies Rill into the 
Imperial Legislative Coxmcil in the same month, said that 
the movement had made such an extraordinarily rapid 
advance that a new Act was required. It had become <-Iear 
that provision mxi.st be xnade, not merely to borrow, but also 
to “purchase and produce.” ('o-operative societies I'ramed 
to include such purposes were now required ; and it W'ns 
essential to facilitate the union of societies in larger bodies 
so as to secure a better measure of non-o/lieial inspection 
and control, and to assist Llic raising of funds, Small 
though the figures I have <{uot(;<l may soutal, they repre- 
sent a movement which, rightly guidtsi, will probably 
transform the social condition of the rural popxxiation of 
India in the next three <lecadcs. The spirit t)f self-help and 
progress which it betokens should be steadily rememberexl 
when the news from India sometimes lapses into gloom. 

A feature of the original Act wax the flexibility it 
permitted in the formation of societies. Sir Frederick 
Nicholson recommended societies of the Hailfeisen type, 
but there are also organisations on the ba.sis propounded 
by Schulze- Delitzsch, while Runna appears to prefer 
societies based upon the model which Luzzatti has made 
popular in Italy. Sir 'riieodort! Morison says liiat “every 
province appears to be developing a sjxccial type of society 
adapted to its spxicial social structure." The whole movement 
is permissive, and the initiative must come, under guidancx*. 
from the people themselves. lawd (jirzon said in his speech 
on the passing of the Rill into law that its object was “to foster 
a spirit of responsibility and self-reliance,” and that Uovx.th- 
ment aid would only be forthcoming when necessary, i'lm 
societies are of'two kin<ls, tirban and rural. 1 1 rban soxfictics are 
particularly re<juircd to assist such industries as weaving luid 
leather-working. The urban societixrs are usually on a share 
basis, with limited liability, while in the rural socictic.s 
unlimited liability is the ruh*. 'riie new tendency is to 
abandon the urban and rural classification, niul to iimku 
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liability the basis, societies beiiijr^ classified as limited and 
unlimited. 1 have seen it sardonically stated somewhere 
that the unlimited basis is be.st for the ryot, because by 
tradition unlimited financial liability has no t(;rrors for him. 
The real rea.son why it is best is that it makes the peasants 
cautious about admission to membership of their societies, 
and compels them to see tiiat their money is projierly spent 
when loaned. Mr, .rustice Nair has stated that membership 
of a society is coming to be looked nj)on as a hall-mark of 
respectability, and that the societies aet.ually exercise “ a 
very wliolesome influence in favour of temperance and even 
total abstinencte from drink.’” In course of time, as the 
movement grows, the CJovernment guidance now exercised 
will be gradually lessened. The scheme was not planned, 
and is not conducted, in a .spirit of uncompromising hostility 
to the village money-lender. He can partieipjite if he likc.s, 
but he has to be contimt with a nuxlcst rate of interest. 

I have only touched the fringe of a subject of deep in- 
terest to all who care for tlu; wf'lfarc of India. 'I'lie cslablish- 
ment of the co-operative credit .sy.stem was one of tho.se 
pieces of constructive wfirk which only bore visible fruit 
after Lord ('urzon laid left the country. Though he had 
the aid of many '/calous and able officers, it was mainly 
through his energy and enthusiasm that it Avas brought into 
being. He furnished the driving power which gave it life 
and motion, and on the day that the Act became law he 
made a stirring appeal to the Indian communities to use it 
for the benefit of the most <le.serving and hclples.s class of 
their countrymen. “ (iovermnent has played its part. 1 
invite them to play theirs,” were his closing words, and the 
re.sponse which his appeal received in later day.s has shown 
that its confident tone was amply justified. Many Indian 
capitalists have helped the movement, and its operations 
are constantly being extended into new channels. Some 
provitices, for instance, have e.stablished (’entral Land Banks, 
and there arc schemes afoot for the organi.satiou of land 
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banks on the Egyptian model in irrigated areas, iur which 
they are believed to be specially suitaide. 

Among the other labours of Lord t'urzon for the bcttcj- 
ment of the people on the land, one uchiewment stamls ()ut 
in striking prominence, lie first introduced the application 
of scientific inejuiry to the needs of Indian agriculture, on 
a comprehensive and systematic basis. From his .Adminis- 
tration dates the beginning of that great movement towards 
agricultural education which is now visible in every province 
in India. 

The days arc past wlu;n the asso<*hilion t>f scientific’ 
research with agricultural pursuits stood in need of dehaice. 
The United States has taught the world how much a well- 
organised Department of Agriculiure can <lo for the people 
on the soil. In Australia I was told that careful exjH’rimeut 
and inve.stigation were largely clianging ngricullural condi- 
tions, and bringing into cultivation great areas once believed 
to be worthlejis. Every civilised nation has derived benefit 
from the experimental farm so long maintained by Sir John 
Lawes at llothamsted. 

The traditional belief about the Iiulian cultivator was 
that he knew all that was worth knowing about the capacity 
of his land and tl»e growing of crops. Ilis implcmcnts.it 
wa.s said, were simple, and his methods crude, but they were 
suited to his menus and to the country. Dr. Voeicker, who 
made a .special irujuiry into Indian agriculture more than 
twenty years ago, did not hesitate to say that in his view 
“the improvement of ccjllivation is, in the main, Jiot an 
agricultural need in India.” In the light of later (experi- 
ence, Dr. Voeleker’s cxpre.ssion of opinion would liardly 
command general aeeeptanee, although in some respects his 
report is still the most valuable docauucut ever dratted on 
the subject. lie made various recommendution.s, some of 
which were carried into cfl'cct, but witli the exception of U»c 
Appointment of Dr. Leather as Agricultural Uhemist, very 
little scientific work followed his iiupary. .Sonic of the 
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provincial (Toverinuonts mainlaiued experimental farms, 
where investigations were pursued in a tentative fashion. 
JMr. 11. S. Lawrence, who was himself Director of Agricul- 
ture in Ihmihay at a later period, has stated that when Lord 
('urzon arrived in India the four agricultural institutions 
existing at I’oona, Saidapet, Chiwnpore, and N'ag[)ur “ were 
all, broadly speaking, ineflicient.” In justice to earlier 
Viceroys, it must be admitted that they were sadly handi- 
capped by lack of funds ; but it was not only dclicits in the 
Budget which had blocked agricultural progress. Tliere 
was a still more patent lack of co-or<linatioti of effort. The 
notion that a gulf was permanently fixed beLween the ryot 
and the results of modern discovery had endured too long. 
The comfortable gos[)el expounded by l^r. V'oelekcr had 
cheeked agricultural dcvclopmeul, though such a result was 
very far from his intention. 

'Fhe day before he left India for ever. Lord Chirzon 
summed up in a sj)ee(!h to the Homhay ('-haml)er of t*om- 
meree an answer lo his own question: "What have we 
been doing for agriculture r’ He swcj)t aside; for tl»e moment 
liis land rev(;mie pt)Iic.y, and the otlicr njcasures I have 
described, uiul said : “(Jurreul reform has been to endeavour 
for the first time t(» apply science on a large scale to the 
study and practice of Indian agriculture.” He was for- 
tunate in his (diief helper. He found in Sir Denzil IbbeLson, 
who was at the head of the Department of Land Revenue 
and Agriculture during the later singes of his Viceroyalty, 
a loyal lieutenant who shared- and perhaj)s helped to 
inspire- his devotion to questions in which the welfare 
of the bulk of the population was so closely concerned. 
He had the further advantage of association for five years 
with a Finance Minister, Sir Edward Law, of whom he 
once said that he believed he “derived more sincere 
pleasure from a successful agricultural experiment than 
lie did from the yield of any impost.” In such hands the 
prosecution of a vigorous and beneficent agricultural policy 
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was at last assured. Its results are written broad upon 
India to-day. The country which is so largely dependent 
upon agriculture no longer suffers the reproach tluit it niakc.s 
no efforts to develop and improve its staple industry. 

Lord Curzon’s first step was to appoint, in 1901, an 
Inspector- General of Agriculture to control and direct the 
new policy. He chose Mr. J. Mollison, an able Canadian 
who had shown by his work for agriculture in IJoinbay that 
he possessed exceptional qualifications for the task. lie 
new Inspector-General had no executive control over the 
Provincial Departments, but formed a unifying influence. 
Around him was gradually grouped a staff of scientific; 
experts ; and though their resounding titles sonietimes 
caused a smile, and humble district officers occasionally 
wondered what particular kind of wild-fowl an “ Imperial 
Mycologist ” might be, they were not long in justifying the 
creation of their appointments. The experts had to be 
housed, and needed laboratories for their researches. W ith 
the £20,000 given to Lord Curzon by Mr. Henry Phipps, 
and the further donation of £10,000 which Mr. Phipps 
afterwards added, an Agricultural Research Institute was 
established at Pusa, in Bengal. The Institute was designed 
to assist in “ the solution of the fundamental problems of 
tropical agriculture ” ; and on the day in April 1 905 when 
the Viceroy laid the foundation-stone, he said he wished he 
could return fifty years hence to see it. Could he do so, he 
should hope to find Pusa “ the centre of a great organisation, 
with ramifications extending to all parts of the Indian 
Continent, training a series of native students who will 
devote their acquired knowledge to the practical pursuit of 
agriculture, and able to point to the tangible results of suc- 
cessful experiments, both in the quality of seeds and plants, 
in the destruction of pests, and in improvement of breeds of 
cattle.” The Government added largely to the munificent 
gift of Mr. Phipps, and among the adjuncts to the Pusa 
Institute is an experimental farm of 1200 acres of soil on 
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which almost any crop can be f^rown. Before Lord Curzon 
left India, the original scheme for a Research Laboratory 
had grown into a Central College of Agriculture, which has 
become the focus of the policy of agricultural development. 

The Pusa enterprise coincided with the announcement 
of an annual grant of £130,000 by the Government of India 
for purposes of “ agricultural research, experiment, edu- 
cation, and demonstration.” Much of this sum was handed 
over to the Provincial Governments, who added to it further 
annual grants amounting to more than £200,000. All this 
cixpenditure has since been materially increased. To the 
parent organisation at Pusa, similar establishments, including 
both Colleges of Agriculture and experimental farms, are 
being added in every province, each under its own Director 
of Agriculture. Lord Curzon has not had to wait fifty 
years to see the results of his policy. They may be traced 
every year in the pro(;eedings of the remarkable Agri- 
cultural Conferences, attendee! by all grades of men from 
Maharajahs to small farmers, which are now held throughout 
India. When Lord (hirzon went to India, the man who 
predicted tliat within a decade (>()() representative agri- 
culturists would be meeting in one province alone, all filled 
with an ardent desire for the improvement of their industry, 
would have been laughed at as a dreamer. He found Indian 
agriculture reactionary and unprogressive, and he left it 
eager to march abreast with the new young countries of the 
Western hemisphere. 

The possibilities of the development of Indian agriculture 
are endless, despite the occasional fears of soil exhaustion, 
whi(;h have itever been demonstrated after twenty years of 
in(itnry. Take the example of cotton. An American, 
Mr. Patten of Cliicago, said he thought that the solution of 
the problem of shortages in the world’s supply of cotton was 
partly to he found in India, and 1 believe he was right. 
1’hc subject of the improvement of the staple of Indian 
cotton has received intermittent attention for very nearly a 
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century, but it is only recently that the Uovernrnont have 
made much practical advance. The difficulties arcf^rcjit, for 
the cultivator prefers the coarse staples which can be ^ro\vn 
and marketed quickly, and the mercantile community has 
not been as helpful as it should have been. It is a cast; for 
patience and perseverance. Fifteen years ago the IJoinbay 
miUowners solemnly assured me that they could never spin 
and weave the higher counts of cotton which to-day lluy 
are manufacturing to their own exceeding profit. Nearly 
seven years ago I made a pilgrimage into the wiltl.s of Sind, 


in fierce October heat, to see a patch of twenty acres of hintl 
which contained the germ of a great experiment. (Jpon it 
Egyptian cotton had for the first time been grown wif.h 
marked success ; and though boll-worm and other drawbacks 
have since restricted the extension of the experiment, there 
is no doubt that Sind should eventually become a large 
producer of Egyptian cotton. The province has all the 
necessary conditions, including a clear dry atmosphere and 
perennial irrigation. What may be done for cotton may in 
time be done equally well for many other branche.s of Indian 
agriculture. We rightly hear much of the industrial 


awakening of India, but the agricultural awakening of the 
country is a portent of even greater significance and promise, 
I have left many subjects untouched, and have reserved 
the cognate questions of famine relief and irrigation for 
treatment in another chapter ; I have said nothing about 
the reduction of the salt tax, which brought some help to 
the slender resources of every ryot in the land; but I trust 
I have adduced sufiieient proof of the justice of I.,ord 
Cuiwns valedictory claim that he left the peasantry of 
India better than he found them. ^ 
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'rm-: greatest ct)ntroversy of Lord C’urzon’s Viceroyalty 
aroused hardly an echo in Etjgland. I doubt whether many 
people who take an onlooker’s interest in Indian affairs 
realise to-day that the hardest battle lie fought was not 
about the partition of Hengal nor the administration of the 
Army. 'I’he slril'e about Bengal was a purely factitious 
agitation on the part of those who organised it. They used 
tile cnjation of the new provinc*<i as a pretext for inflaming 
the populace. The dispute about Army administration was 
not waged in the open arena. It was an affair of despatches, 
and the Indian communities knew very little about it until 
it was over. 'I'lie principal conflict of Lord Curzon’s term 
of office, the controversy which produced the greatest 
bitterness among the leadens of Indian opinion, centred 
upon his educational policy. 

I'he struggle regarding educational reform furnishes the 
hidden clue to many of the later episodes of Lord Curzon’s 
Administration. To know its bearing.s is to comprehend 
much that followed it The question was included in his first 
serie.s of twelve projected reforms, but pre.ss of work and other 
circumstances prevented him from giving it much attention 
until he had been nearly three years in I ndia. The first sketch 
of his scheme of changes in the educational system was not 
published until October 1902. The Bill embodying one 
portion of the scheme was not introduced for more than a 
year afterwards. During the intervening period, there was a 
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marked alteration in the attitude of Indian politicians and 
of a large section of the native Press. 

Until educational reform was placed in the forefront of 
the political stage, Lord Curzon had enjoyed a lar l.-u-gcr 
share of popularity than usually falls to the lot of an 
energetic Viceroy bent upon change and improvcnieni. 
Indians who were engaged in public affairs approcijiU-d 
the candour with which he took the Indian peoples into his 
confidence concerning his hopes and aims. I’he native 
Press frequently broke into eulogies of the new spirit had 
imparted into the Administration. Tho apostles of the 
Indian National Congress never mentioned the Mc’croy 
except to pronounce benedictions upon him. Let suc<*<‘ssive 
Presidents of that now eclipsed assembly bear their own 
testimony. In 1899 the late Mr. Romesh Chunder Dull 
said at the Lucknow meeting of the Congress : 


j. ^ honestly believe that no Viceroy ever came out to 
India with a more sincere desire to work for the good of the 
people, and with the help and co-operation of the people.” 


In 1900 Sir Narayan Chandavarkar said at fjahore : 

« have n(w at the helm of the Government of India 

L aU may justly say that he promises 

be all that a Viceroy of India ought to be. ff’hat he has 

won th. hearts of the people mrf tL the p^.ple iru'l, him 
goes without saying, and the enthusiasLie rceetitions ii<> iju*t 

Snrow3 boar „„„,i,,taknhic'ta;, 

his growing popularity. I.ord Curzon has won th<> hearts 

^ the people, because since he came amongst us as dur 

^ Viceroy, who, whether h<r issues 

th?ionir;h''t makes speeche.s on Slate matters, seinns lo 
the people that he addresse.s and d(;sires to take Z/i/'/a 

tionfidenee, and make his presen<-e his nersonaliiv 
and his energy felt throughout the LS " ’ 
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No testimony of mine regarding the early years of Lord 
Curzon’s V'iceroyaity could curry ti tithe of the weight which 
attaches to these generous words from one who was then, 
and remains to-day, among the most honoured men in India. 
At the Calcutta Congress in 1901 Mr. Dinshaw Eduljee 
Wacha, a ])olitieian whose unselfish public work has long 
won the admiration and respect even of those who differ 
from him, actually made an, appeal in his presidential 
address that Lord Curzon’s term of office might be extended. 
He said : 

“It is highly expedient . . . when we have a good Viceroy 
of a practical turn of mind, imbued with a deep sense of his 
responsibility, and intent on rendering lasting good to the 
masses, as Lord Curzon seems to be i)y universal consent, 
that he should he allowed to renuiin at the helm of affairs 
for a longer period than the orthodox fiv<j years, so that he 
may be in a position to achieve all the good which his 
knowledge and experience may have derived during the 
first term of his ofliee. It is indeed most curious that a 
capable Vicieroy, who is known to be rendering good, shotdd 
have to lay down his ofliee at the very lime, or the psycho- 
logical moment, when India has the greater need of utilising 
to her best advantage his previously acquired experience.” 

In his concluding remarks Mr. Wacha avowed that Lord 
Curzon’s zeal for the advancement of the general welfare of 
the people was beyond all praise, and that Ids “uniform 
sympathy and burning desire to hold the scales even ” were 
“ un(iuestionable,” 

When the Congress met at Ahmedabad in 1002, the 
report of the Universities Commission had been issued, and 
the atmosphere was becoming disturbed ; but Mr. Surendra 
Nath Banerjee, the l^resident for the year, who is no apolo- 
gist for those in authority, was able to say that “ throughout 
this controversy” the attitude of the Viceroy had been 
“eminently conciliatory.” 
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It was not until the Benares Congress oi Decenihcr 1905 
that Mr. Gokhale discovered that Lord Curzon hud been 
“ trampling systematically ” on the opinion of the edupat,e(l 
classes ; while by 1907, at Surat, in a speech which remained 
unspoken in consequence of a memorable free %ht, Dr. Rush 
Behari Ghose intended to declare, and afterwards announced 
through the obliging newspapers, that I^ord Curzon “ left 
undone everything which he ought to have done, and did 
everything which he ought not to have done.” 1 need not 
ask forgiveness for this little incursion into the annals of a 
body which I have long regarded with the deepest interest. 
Chronologically it is instructive, and has a direct though not 
manifest connection with the subject of this chapter. For 
four years the Presidents of the National Congress praise<l 
Lord Curzon ; then there was silence ; and it wa.s not until 
he had left the country for ever that the presidential denun- 
ciations resounded. 

The world, then, wore a rosy hue until I..ord Curzon 
ventured to lay hands upon the system of higher education, 
mechanical, lifeless, perverted, with which India had been 
endowed. That system was gradually passing from tlu; 
guidance of the Government into the hands of clkjues who 
were bending it to their own ends. The University Senates 
had become the playgrounds of politicians who thought that, 
by seizing the control of national education they couhl 
serve ulterior purposes of their own. When they saw the 
figure of the Viceroy in the doorway they knew that their 
hopes were shattered. The clamour began. 

Even then the storm did not gather much strength for 
some time. There were meetings of protest, and portcritous 
resolutions from political associations, but it was not until 
towards the end of 1903, when the Universities Bill was 
before the Legislative Council, and Lord Curzon’s first tcrni 
of office was drawing to a close, that excitement rose to 
fever heat. During his absence in England, the agitation 
against the measure, which had meanwhile become law, was 
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sedulously conlimied ; iiud Ionj[? before he returned it had 
become abundantly clear that the opponents of the Act had 
determined to lose no opportunity of showing general hos- 
tility to his Administration. 'Fhc Universities Act, however 
much it was disliked by political and iiitellectual India, was 
not a measure which left very nnieh opening for an appeal 
to popular j)assion. Hut the impending partition of Bengal 
provided the necessary pretext, and the men who resented 
the curtailment of their baneful influence in educational 
mutters found in an innocent administrative rearrangement 
the chance for a mischievous crusade. 

Most of the animosity of Indian politicians against Lord 
Curzon dates from the appearancre of the Universities Bill. 
No one knew that fact belter than he did himself. In 
closing the debate on March 21, H)04, when the Bill was 
passed, ho sai<l : 

“ I will not go back into the old story of the slate into 
which University Fducalion had lallen in India. When I 
first canu! out here, I was implored to take it up by many of 
those who havt; since fought the hiirdesL against the clianges 
for which they then jij)p(!aled. Nothing would have been 
easier t.luin to l(‘t it alojie. Matters would merely have 
gone drifting along. 'Flu; rush of immature striplings to 
our Indian Universities, not to learn but to earn, would 
have continued till it became an avalanche ultimately bring- 
ing the entire c<hieational fabric down to the groxmd. Col- 
leges might liavc been left to multiply without rejprd to 
any criterion either of necessity or merit; the examination 
curse woultl have tightened its grip upon the life of the rising 
generation ; standards would have sunk lower and lower ; the 
output wouhi have steadily .swollen in volume, at the cost of 
all that education ought to mean ; and one day India would 
have awakened to the fact that she had foryears been bartering 
her intellectual heritage for the proverbial mess of |)Ottage, 
and no more. My honourable colleague, Mr. Raleigh, and 
I set ourselves to defeat this destiny.” 

No one who has watched Lord Curzon’s public career 
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will believe that he would ever blench f'roni an obvious duly 
through fear of arousing hostility. Had he taken the easy 
course, he would have shrunk from touching edueaLional 
reform at all, and might have left India hearing only “tlie 
long waves of acclamation roll”; but if he had done .so, he 
would have been untrue to his high mi.ssion. 'riuu'e was no 
question in India more urgently in need ol‘ attention, and he 
grappled it firmly, well knowing the risks he rtan. In spite 
of all his struggling, he did not achiev'c a final s<*ttl(‘nuait. 
I do not think any impartial observer who contemplates the 
educational system of India to-day can deny that it is .still 
very far from satisfactory. Lord Cu]'Zon’.s own estiinat(r of 
his educational work was perhaps unduly high. lit; inadtt 
many admirable reforms, and he indicaUal the lines of 
further progress, but he never fully appreeJated t.lu; magni- 
tude of the obstacles arrayed against him. lie was com- 
pelled to leave much undone, for the task was enormous. 
Those who came after him lacked his indomitable energy, 
and the forces of reaction gathered fresh strength. 'I’luf 
feeling among the best educationists in India now i.s, not 
that he was drastic, but that lie was not half (ira.stic enough. 
His work remained a torso, which others are now lalxnjring 
upon with painful slowness; but had he devoted all his 
years in India to educational reibrnii alone, he would n<)t 
have completed the undertaking, so great is the work to do, 
so protracted the process of accomplishment. 

I should be doing inju.stice to both parties in the educa- 
tion controversy if I left the impression, which I fear I may 
have conveyed, that political motives were promin<?nt, lit 
any rate in the earlier stages. They existed, but on the 
whole they were incidental. Lord Curzon told the Kducu- 
taonal Conference which met at Simla in 1901 that “the 
Government desire, with an honesty of purpose that i.s nut 
open to question, and with aims that few will conte.st, to 
p ace the educational system of the country upon a .sounder 
and firmer basis.” If in the course of his efforts he found it 
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necessary to cleanse and purity the system of government 
of the Universities — for that, after all, was the head and 
front of his offending — he did so merely as part, and not 
necessarily the most important part, of a far greater 
enterprise. 

On the other hand, i t is difficult to suppose that Indian 
politicians had consciously set out years before to “ capture ” 
the Universities. That would be to credit them with a 
degree of astuteness which I do not tliink they have ever 
possessed. They Iiad drifted into a position of undue 
influence in the Universities, and had contracted the habit 
of using that influence for purposes not likely to promote 
better education, owing to the somnolence of the Government. 
Only a few among them had begun to perceive, and in some 
respects deliberately to exercise, the dangerous power they 
had acquired by the d<;fault of the authorities. When 
reform was seriously j^roposed they saw in a flash that their 
influence was menaced, and at once became hostile. 

Other considcratiotis were also .at work. Some Indian 
political leaders were interested in private educational insti- 
tutions affiliated to the Universities, and the Senates of 
which they were the masters controlled the right of affilia- 
tion. 'riiey were not willing to impair their almost auto- 
cratic right to decide up<}n questions of affiliation. Then 
they saw that if the conditions of instruction were changed 
the Universities would not form (pute such a ready passport 
for admission to the public service, and they had been 
always eagt;r to make it even easier for their nominees to 
enter State employment. IJehind these fears lay the growing 
conviction that Ijord Chmzon was bent upon restricting the 
opportunities for higher education open to young Indians. 
The idea was a ludicrous travesty of his real intentions, but 
it was seriously entcrUiincd, and did much to stimulate 
opposition to the Universities Rill. Educated Indians 
sincerely thouglit that the Viceroy meant to deal a blow 
at the University system, and iruiny of them were never 
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able to understand from first, to Fst tlj;:: Ki*. snl" (ii*nrf was 
to make it more eflioienl. 

It is not my purjK»se, in dealin,!!; with this aspcrt ul Ford 
Curzon’s Viceroyulty, to pen a jtjrnend djs-a italion upon the 
thorny question of Inilian «alue;iiion. No hipic (••(niia-trd 
with India Inis been written np<m so itttf rniinaliiy. or as a 
rule with so little profit. W'lu tlu r if is ajipiuarhed by 
Englishmen or Indians, it alnuist invaiialilv m vnis to pruditn: 
the same results, for it .stimuhtU-s proiijiitv, tends to the 
development of the most, dogmaiit' upiniuns. dr\ei(}|js 
bitterness in the nu)st unfxjx’ctcd fjuaiii rs. juid f'n'«|nf‘ntly 
ends by becoujing eiuelojxsi in a t ut ions vagueness of 
thought One wouhi have imagined lisat, the great problem 
of leading nmltitudimnis met;.'* t.cnvurds a higher inteilectiml 
level, and a nobler standard of life, would have induced a 
“.sweet reasonablene.ss,” and an amiable unity !tf purpose, in 
those who contemplated it \Vitli a fairly wirle experienee, 
I can te.stify that usually it has the reverse eHeet. ami that 
those who study the question of Indian cdiieHtion geiifrnlly 
discover that they have cntererl u[»on a batthdiehi, in whieli 
there is a strong temptation to exttliangt; bluw.s with the 
best. It is a temptation which 1 propose to resist .so fat* as 
possible, for 1 am only coueermsl here with the hiiiithkr 
duty of narration. 

Lord Curzon, when he first became Vi<s;roy. did not 
appear to be fully aware of the eondition into whi<'h ludian 
education had lapsed. On taking Iris seat as (dmnccllor of 
the Calcutta University, a very few weeks after his arrival, he 
told the graduates tliat he believed the existing system to be 
“faulty, and not rotten,” and said be felt that eauiiou.H 
reform and not wholesale reconstruction should probably l>e 
the motto of Government action. At t he same time he wan 
not certain that the Supreme CJoveriJinenl exiTciseti m 
genuine a supervi,sion over education as it miglit do. 'fbey 
ilM been expecting the plant to flourish, when they had not 
sufficiently exerted tliemselvt5.s to trim and prune its i>ranehai. 
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The graduates politely applauded, and no one dreamed of 
the coming storm; but the little remark about the direct 
respfmsibility of the Government, uttered five weeks after 
the Viceroy’s arrival in India, contained the kernel of the 
whole matter. 

By the time Lord Curzon again attended the Convocation 
of the CalcuttJi University, a year later, in February 1900, 
his views had undergone notable developmcmt. He specially 
noted traces of laxity in the affiliation of scihools and colleges 
to the Universities, and a “tendency sometinies to increase 
the number of the afliliated without due regard to the 
character of the teachers, the (juality of the training, or the 
degree of discipline.” There could be no mistake about the 
warning contained in the following passage : 

“To call upon the State to pay i’or education out of the 
public funds, but to divest itself ol’ responsibility for their 
proper allocation to the purposes which the State had in 
view in giving them, is to ignore tlm elejuentury obligations 
for which the State itself exists. My desire, therefore, is to 
revindicate on behalf of the State and its various provincial 
agents that rcs{)()nsihility which there has been a teiuhjney 
to abdicate, and to show to the world that (nir edueatioiud 
system in India, liberal and elastic as I would have it 
remain, is yet not free to assume any promiscuous shape 
that a(!cident or intention may fonse upon it, but must 
conform to a scientific and orderly scheme, for which in the 
last resort the Supreme Government should be held account- 
able, whether it be for praise or for blame.” 

At the time these views were uttered, no prominent 
Indian, so far as I am aware, cialled them jn question ; yet 
they contain the es.sence of the Viceroy’s subsequent action. 
In the East it is not uncommon for an audience to applaud 
sonorous sentiments, though the same people will express 
the utmost indignation if there is any attempt to translate 
the sentiments into practice. In later years the claim of 
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the Government to exercise a larger and more efficient 
control over education was bitterly resented. 

When the \’’iccroy met the Calcutta graduates for the 
third time, in February I!)OI, he had still taken no open 
step towards a comprehensive reform in the educational 
system, though lie again told them Unit the Government of 
India had in view “a more diligent discharge of its own 
responsibilities,” But he had not failed to watch the 
education (juestion carefully, and in one minor respect he 
had come to a significant decision. He had, as Chancellor, 
temporarily stopped the election of Fellow.s to the Calcutta 
University ; and after an explanation of his reasons he 
reminded the University “that its primary aini.s were tlie 
dissemination of knowledge and the training for life; and 
that its powers and resources were given to it, not to .satisfy 
the ambitions of individuals, or the designs of cliijue.s, but 
to promote the intellectual service of the community at 
large.” Even these pointed observations failed to arouse 
much apprehension. 

That autumn the work began. In September a Confer- 
ence assembled at Simla “to consider the system of educa- 
tion in India.” It included the leading education officials 
of the country and a number of eminent members of the 
Government, and the Viceroy himself pre.sided over its 
deliberations. His labours at this period astonished all who 
were associated with him. He toiled at every detail of the 
subject, and spared no pains to inve,stigate it in all its 
branches. He was then in the full .stride of his work, and 
had reached a question which lay very near his heart. Ilut 
no frame could stand the strain he imposed upon himself, 
and his strenuous exertion.s before and during the Educa- 
tional Conference left effects upon his health which were 
never afterwards wholly effaced. 

The Conference met privately, and its deliberations were 
not published. Its privacy was afterwards made the subject 
of taunts, and there were the inevitable references to the 
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Star Chamber. These complaints were unjustifiable. The 
Viceroy explained at the outset that the Conference was an 
informtil and confidential gathering of “ the highest educa- 
tional officers of Government, as well as of the official 
representatives of our leading Universities." It had not 
met to devise “ a brand-new plan of e<lucational reform ” ; 
as the Viceroy had told the Calcutta University nearly two 
years before, he merely wanted to survey the ground first 
“ in consultation with those who had devoted their lives to 
the task." Informal though the Conference was, its consti- 
tution, though not its privacy, was open to criticism. Every 
member was a Government officer, save one, Dr. Miller, the 
veteran Principal of the Madras Christian College ; and not 
a single Indian found a place at the Conference table. 
Lord Curzon had said in Calcutta that he wanted to 
ascertain “the trend of authoritative opinion”; what he 
heard was the trend of official opinion. 

The V'iceroy opened the Conference with a speech which 
was addressed not only to his immediate hearers, but to all 
Indiii. It was in some respects the most remarkable, as it 
was certainly the longest, speech of his whole Admini.stra- 
tion. He covered the whole field of Indian education, 
University, .se<5orulary, primary, and technical, and it was 
apparent that if he had been slow to nK>ve he had made an 
exhaustive private study of the subject. lie began by 
dissociating himself from those who held that the experi- 
ment of imparting an English education to an Asiatic 
people was a mistake. There had been blunders, but the 
successes were immeasurably greater, and the moral and 
intellectual standard of the community had been raised. 
He did not want to disparage and pull down, for his whole 
object was to reconstruct and build up. They had started 
by a too slavish imitation of English models, and had never 
purged themselves of the taint. By making education the 
sole avenue to employment in the service of the State, they 
imconsciou.sly made examination the sole test of education. 
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In India the examination method had been pushed lo 
greater excess than he had come across in any oourit.ry,^ 
I except China. A people could not rise in the scale oi 
I intelligence by the exercise of memory alone. 1 hert; was, 
moreover, a misdirection, and in some cases a wasl(\ of 
force, and a lack of a common principle and a common aim. 
He did not hesitate to avow once more the re.sponsibilily of 
the Government. He held the education of the Imiiaii 
people to be as much a duty of the Central GoveuTiinent as 
the police of their cities, or the taxation of their <Mti/.ens. 
The Government could never abrogate their personal rtispon- 
sibility for the living welfare of the multitudes connnitted 
to their care. 

Passing to details, he examined the University system, 
inquiring whether they could be gradually changed from 
purely examining into teaching institutions ; and he discussed 
the necessity for the provision and inspection of hostels for 
students. In the government of the Universities, in t,ht* 
constitution and composition of the Syndicate.^ and Senates, 
there was need for substantial reform. The Senates were 
unwieldy, and were filled, in the main, not by the test of 
educational interest, or influence, or knowledge, but by that 
of personal or official distinction. The Syndieate.s shared 
with the Senates the absence of uniformity, with what 
seemed to him to be even more undesirable results. The 
Conference would further have to consider whether the 
academic standard was sufficiently high. At Madras, out of 
7300 persons who presented themselves for the Entrance 
University Examination, certified by their teachers to he 
fit for the higher courses of teaching, as many as four-fifth.s 
were rejected. He asked himself what the value of the 
school final courses could have been. Some might argue 
that the tests were too hard, but he preferred to ask whether 
the preceding stages were not too easy. Yet he had been 
invited by respectable newspapers to commemorate the 
name of the late Queen-Empress Victoria by lowering the 
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standard all round ! A system, the standards of which were 
in danger of being degraded, was a system that must sooner 
or later decline. They did not want to close the doors of 
the Colleges, or to reduce the numbers of their pupils, but 
it was (quality, not (piantity, that they should have in view. 
It was eciually their duty to maintain a high standard in the 
a/Iiliation of Colleges, and to exercise gi'eat care and caution 
in their recognition. 

As to secondary education, no doubt the Education 
Commission of 1882-83 was right in laying down the 
principle that private effort should be encouraged, and that 
the Government should gradually withdraw from the direct 
management of secondary schools; but he thought that 
secondary education was not yet in most parts in a position 
to stand alone, and that Government institutions should be 
continued as models. Primary education, the teaching of 
the masses in the vcruacailar, opened a wider and more con- 
tested held of study, and in that res])ect he thought the 
Government had not fulfilled its duty. “Ever since the 
cold breath of Macaulay's rhetoric j)assed over the field of 
the Indian languages and Indian text-books,” said Lord 
Curzon, “ the elementary education of the people in their 
owJK Longue has shrivelled and pined.” Though he stoutly 
ui'gcd the claims of primary education, he protested against 
being expo.se<l to the misapprehension that he was therefore 
disparagijig higher education, lie regarded both as equally 
the care and duty of the Government ; hut it could not be 
right that three out of every four country villages were still 
without a school, and that less than one-fifth of the total 
boys of school-going age were in receipt of primary educa- 
tion. I'he Viceroy afterwards discussed technical education, 
by which he meant “that practical instruction which will 
((ualify a youth or a man for tlie practice of some handicraft, 
or industry, or profession”; and such kindred topics as 
training colleges, the recruitment of the Educational Service, 
female education, and moral teaching, lie closed by referring 
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to the desirability of creating a Director-General of Educa- 
tion, some one who would “ help them to secure that com- 
munity of principle and of aim without which they went 
drifting about like a deserted hulk on chopping seas.” 

I have treated this speech at some len^h, because it still 
constitutes the best exposition of the aims which inspired 
Lord Curzon when he actively inaugurated the work of 
educational reform, and because it discloses their purity and 
loftiness. I would lay special stress upon his disagreement 
with those who think that the introduction of English educa- 
tion into India was a mistake. Macaulay was right in prin- 
ciple, though wrong in method. Had we not unlocked for 
the peoples of India the stores of Western learning, they 
would have forced the gates open for [themselves. I’hey 
would never have been content to browse for ever amid 
the shady and venerable groves of Sanskrit literature. The 
West had burst asunder the barriers they had reared again.st 
intrusion ; and it was to the West that they naturally turnc<l 
for new light and fresh guidance. We may have forged the 
key which has opened the flood-gates against us, but we 
could not well have done otherwise. Three hundred mil- 
lions of people could not have been left in intellectual 
bondage. Too many Englishmen in India are wont to decry 
the whole system of education and its results. I appreciate, 
but cannot endorse, the feelings which lead them to echo 
the sentiment which Aunt Butson inscribed upon the black- 
board when she closed the school at Shining Ferry. 

Ihe inquiries of the Educational Conference were, it 
was understood, punctuated by a series of resolution.s, in 
which the necessity for University reform was prominently 
urged. Lord Curzon had already made up his mind that 
the Conference must be followed by a more public inciuiry, 
and on January 27, 1902, the constitution of a Universities 
Commission was announced. The Commission was appointed 
to inquire into the conditions and prospects of the Indian 
Umversities, to report upon proposals which might improve 
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their constittition and working, and to recommend such 
measures as might tend “ to elevate the standard of Univer- 
sity teaching and to promote the advancement of learning." 
It was presided over by IMr., now Sir, Thomas Raleigh, the 
I^egal Member of tlie Viceroy’s Executive Council, who 
had a leading share in working out tlie details of Lord 
Curzon’s educational policy. A Fellow of All Souls, a 
former Oxford lecturer ancl professor, and an ardent belie\'er 
in the highest type of University training, Sir Thomas 
Raleigh was well equipped for his task. The members of 
the Commission included Mr. Syed Hossain Bilgrami, a 
distinguished Mahomedan who was Director of Public 
Instruction in the Nizam’s dominions, and who afterwards 
became the first Moslem member of the Secretary of State’s 
Council. When the Hindu community complained that it 
was unrepresented, Mr. Justice Guru Dass Banerjee, of the 
Calcutta High Court, was added to the Commission, and at 
its close he signed a Note of dissent.. 

The Commission made a three months’ tour, visiting all 
the Universities, and a number ol’ afliliated eolU;ges, and two 
months afterwards, in June 1902, it presente<l its report. 
It was complained afterw'ards that its j)roceodings were 
hurried, hut there was little foundation for the charge. It 
examined l.'JO witnesses, and the i.s.sues it had to decide were 
not recondite. Upon its recommendations the Universities 
Bill was based. 

The principal reforms advocated by the Commi.ssion in- 
cluded a reduction in the .size and a change in the con- 
stitution of the Senates, steps which were, indeed, badly 
needed. The Senate of the Allahabad University numbered 
8Ji, that of Lahore 104, of Calcutta 180, and of Madras 197, 
while the Bombay Senate hud actually been swollen to 910. 
'The conditions exi.sting in Bombay were extraordinary, as I 
can testify. The local Government and the University 
authorities alike had apparently lost all recollection of the 
reasons for which the honour of Fellowship was instituted. 
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It was regarded as a minor distinction, useCul U>r sini ing ol}‘ 
importunate people who craved recognitioti, niul rntikiuj!; 
with, but after, the then (thoiigli no long<T) cqu, -ilK < nipty 
honour of enrolment as a Justice of the rt-ace. Af .'xlciiiic 
qualifications were not the slightest passport to s< -b et ion, 
and sometimes were even a hindrance. 'rh<‘re wen* f "el lows 
so illiterate that they could hardly sign t heir own name''. 

Changes in the constitution of the Syudi<*ates wore also 
advised. The Commission further rccoiumended that tlut 
territorial limits of the jurisdiction of Universities slnndil la* 
defined, and that no new Universities sh(»uld for tier proseiit 
be created; that stringent conditions for the reeogtrit ion of 
affiliated institutions should be imposed; that flu* (’ni^fr- 
sities should conduct no school examinations whatever ; and 
that the examination system should htr revised an<l simplifiial, 
and examination by compartments abolished. It urged that 
the minimum age for matriculation shoul<l he sixteen, 
though the Government, in a covering Resolution, showed 
a preference for fifteen. A.s to the recognition of schools, it 
was also recommended that the privilege .should la.* gratdt**! 
only to schools which were certified to conform to th« rules 
of the Education Department, or in the case of unaided 
schools, to rules framed by the University. 'I’he <*cim- 
mission said that there should he insisteiuie on the la tter 
equipment of aflaiiated colleges, and su{)ervision of Uut places 
of residence of students. Three recommendations which 
aroused great hostility were: (1) that a minimum rati,* of 
college fees should be fixed; (2) that secoiul-gruile eoIlt*ges 
(teaching only up to the Intermediate examination td’ u 
University) should be gradually abolished; (Ji) that the 
system of teaching law by law classes attatdjcd to /Vrts 
colleges should be modified. The Government of Iruiin was 
not in complete accord with any of the.se; recommcrulations, 
though It instituted inquiries regarding the possibility of the 
more general establishment of central law .stihoohs, 

A he report of the Commi.s.sion and the cominctil.s of 
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the (iovernriient upon it were published in Oetober 1902, 
and wen; at once subje(;ted to severe ntbick. A meeting of 
protest ■was held in the Calcutt;; 'f'own Hall, and Mr. 
Surendra Nath Ranerjee has drawn .a eharacteristie picture 
of the “ old men, beat down with the weight of years, the 
representatives of an older school of thought and culture, 
the products of our pre-lJniversity system,” who “ came 
tottering to place on recor<I their protest against the recom- 
mendations ol‘ the Commission.” The cry was raised, and 
embodied in Congress resolutions, that Senates and Syndicates 
would be “ oiBcialised,” and that the Universities would be 
“practically converted into (Government Departments.” 
'rhe system of examinations was defended, as was to be 
expected ; for any one who has looked upon the amazing 
array of examination cells at Canton and Peking, as I have 
done, must realise that the mnemonic test has some peculiar 
fascination for the Asiatic mind. 'I’he suggesLe<l raising of 
college fees was fiercely coiuhanned as likely to throw 
difliculties in the way of the higher educalion of the poor. 
Many oLlicr ohjccLions were ollered as th(; ,'tgitation grew* 
but it was always manifest that the proposed cleansing of 
the system of controlling Llie Universities was the bitter 
pill which did most to create opposition. 

The organised hostility with which Lord (hirzon’s 
schemes of educational reforni were met was to a great 
extent the work of one remarkable man. In India, as in 
some other countries, the politicians who exercise the 
strongest influence are not always those who are constantly 
in the public; eye. It was so in this instance, and the 
man who really stimulated and kept alive the fight against 
University reform is worth a little attention, for he played a 
great part in Indian politicral life during Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty, and his influence was not less potent because it was 
often unseen. Sir Fherozeshali Mehta was at that time 
uncjuestionably the strongest and ablest politician in India. 
Even Lo-day he still takes a prominent place in public affairs, 
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though his health has of late prevented Iiim froiu heiiig 
either so active or so dominant as in former years. 'riKiiigh 
his attitude on many questions may liave been open at film's 
to strong dissent, he has alway.s conunandtai des('r\e(i 
respect from opponents and supporters alike. I -ord t ur/.oj> 
himself recommended him for the Knight, (’ominandersliip 
of the Indian Empire which was bestowed upon him th<* 
date suggests a certain generosity of mind-- in I'.Mf i. 

Sir Pherozeshah Mehta is incidentally a Bombay lawyer, 
but at the time of which I speak he had long exe rcised 
dominating and almost autocratic conlrol in {hre«* pubiie 
bodies — the National Congre.ss, the Bombay Corporation, 
and the Senate of the Bombay University. In ii.'ilioiijil 
politics he had been alway.s, and .still is, .strictly constitu- 
tional. In his earlier years he hud iiuhibcrl the spirit of 
British Liberalism of the older type, and had sjit .at tin* fret 
of Gladstone and Bright, and his sojourn in England had 
left an ineffaceable mark upon his mind. 'I'hough he went 
far in later years in his unavailing efforts to retain tint 
Extremist leaders in the Congress fold, he never gavr; 
countenance to the doctrines by which their propagainin was 
ultimately stained. In the Congress he wn.s on the whole a 
restraining and pacific influence, a reconciler of insurgents, 
the man who brought the battalions to heel for piddic 
inspection. He controlled the Congress for years by sln'er 
force of character and capacity for handling men. Th<' 
others talked, but in the end he had his way, and his way 
never exceeded constitutional limits. In the local nmnii>ipnl 
politics of Bombay he was .supreme. lie hjid his own 
following in the Corporation — of which he was once more the 
President in 1911— and the city usually had to how lo Itis 
imperious will. It is due to him to .say that bis power was 
sparingly exercised in municipal affains, and that by hi.s 
example he added breadth and dignity to the public life of 
Bombay. 

But though also a member of the Provincial Legislative 
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Council, and occasionally of the Imperial Council, his most 
cherished interests lay, perhaps somewhat oddly, in the 
Bombay University. Tli<;re he was monarch of all he 
surveyed, and he valued his power in University affairs far 
more than the authority he was able to exert elsewhere. 
The Univensity lay near his heart. lie viewed with 
indignation tlie proposals for reform, and thought — I am 
quite sure in all sincerity, and I know him well -that they 
were misguided. He set himself to stimulate opposition, 
and succeeded only too well. His friends in Bengal perhaps 
needed little encouragement from elsewhere; but the per- 
sistent antagonism of Sir I’herozeshah Mehta had more to do 
with the difficulties which I..ord Curzon experienced in the 
later years of his Viecroyalty than any other single factor. 
The feeling thus aroused eventually swept far beyond the 
control of its originator, and maybe sai<l to have accelerated 
the decline of his own influence. 

For a whole year the report of the Univcrsilics Com- 
mission underwent heated disc.ussion in the I'ress and on the 
platform. On November 2, IbOU, the Universities Bill, 
which had been previously submitted to the Secretary of 
State, was introduced into the Legislative Council by Sir 
Thomas Raleigh. In the eour.se of the debates which 
followed, the Viceroy himself summarised the principal 
features of the Bill in the following words : 

“Its main principle is ... to raise the standard of 
education all round, and parti<udarly of higher education. 
What we want to do is to apply better and less fallacious 
tests than at present exist, to stop the sacrifice of everything 
in the colleges which constitute our University system to 
cramming, to bring about better teaching by a superior class 
of teachers, to jprovide for closer inspection of colleges and 
institutions which arc now left practically alone, to place the 
Government of the Universities in competent, expert, and 
enthusiastic hands, to reconstitute the Senates, to define and 
regulate the powers of the Syndicates, to give statutory 
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recognition to the elected Fellows, who are now only 
appointed on sufferance, ... to show the way by whicih our 
Universities, which are now merely examining Hoards, can 
ultimately he converted into teaching institutions ; in fact, 
to convert higher education in India into a reality instead of 
a sham. These are the principles underlying the Hill.” 


M. ChaiUey, a quite unprejudiced coininenlnlor, luis 
declared that the Act as passed “ constitutes the real charter 
of present-day education in India.” Lord C’ur/.on afiervvanls 
said of it: “We provide the machinery for rcibrm ; hut 
we leave the Universities to carry it out.” 'fhe ( 'nivcrsilics 
were given new governing powers and rcqucsLe<l to adopt a 
policy. That policy has been compendiously defined as 
intended “ to substitute for a system which provides merely 
for examining students in those subjects to which their 
aptitudes direct them, a system which compels them also to 
study those subjects systematically under eflicieut instruc- 
tion and supervision.” The reformed Senates were to consist, 
of not more than one hundred Fellows, and their tenure of 
office was in future to be not more than five yeans; the 
Syndicates were to he remodelled ; and the ultimate decision 
regarding the affiliation and disaffiliation of colleges, and tin* 
recognition of schools, was left in the hands of the (Joveru- 
ment, who would receive the recommendations of the 
reformed Universities. Only those students who had com- 
pleted a course of instruction in an affiliated Oollegt; coultl 
offer themselves as candidates at a University examination. 
Colleges were only to be eligible for aflilialion if they 
complied with conditions laid down regarding “ their 
governing bodies, the qualifications of their teaching sUif!’, 
their financial condition, their buildings and accommodation, 
the possession of a library, facilities for practical instruction 
in science, and due supervision of .students,” Affiliated 
Colleges were to be subject to inspection, 'fhe conditions 
prescribed for them were to be set forth by the Senates in 
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rcguh'Jioa.s. Loui Cur/yn') that a \ery large measure 

c)F indepeiulexico \viis left to the Senates, and that the real 
power for llie fulnre would be vested in them. His ideal 
was U>at of self-governing institutions watched parentally 
by the (Government in the background.” That the Senates 
still retain very large utid cireetive powers of obstruction is, 
by the way, indic.ated by the hostile reception accorded to 
Sir (George C’.Iarke's scheme of reforms in Bombay. 

I’he debates upon the Bill were protracted, and the 
attack upon it was led by Mr. Ci. K. CGokhale, of Poona, a 
talented and eIo(|uenL Brahmin, who was the principal 
spokesman for the “Opposition” in C'ouncil during Lord 
Curzon'.s term </f ollice. Mr. (iokhale was hiiiiself an 
educationist of eonsiderabk; repute, an earnest advocate of 
Indian NaLionalisL ideals, agile in controversy, laborious in 
the preparation of his subjects, but somewhat lacking in 
influence ovc'r bis political associates. He is now in the 
forefront of Indian {)oliLical life, and his eounlrymen are 
justly proud ol' liitii, yet throughout bis career his precise 
plaUbnu J'IkI ideals have been rather dillicult to define. It 
nnxst b(! reinei II bored, however, Ihiit his position midway 
hetwxien two schools of' thought has been diflicult also, and 
Indian politicians may not unreasonably claim that the 
charge of instability should not he brought too readily 
against them. In the matter of the Universities Bill, 
however, there was no obscurity about the attitude of 
Mr. (Gokhale, for he fought it in imeompromising fashion. 
Lord (Gurzon rehutted with much vigour his suggestion 
that it was the desire and inlcntion of the Government to 
place the Indian element in a hopeless minority on the 
future Senates, and closed by asserting that he was not so 
.sanguine as to think that, because they passed the Bill, a 
new heaven and a new earth would straight away dawn 
upon Indiii. 

The Bill was passed on March ‘21, 1904, and its provisions 
were gradually carried into effect. After more than seven 
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years' working, I doubt whether any of those wiio opposed 
it with so much violence would subscribe to the same 
arguments to-day. No one says now that it was a blow to 
the cause of higher education in India, whereas many who 
were at first alarmed are ready to admit with alacrity that 
it has had admirable results. Opposition to its provisions 
was long waged, however, and there was even a suit in t.hc 
Bombay High Court to prevent its operation during the 
stage of transition. The Government speedily put an end 
to the obstruction by passing a short validating Act. 'J’he 
intentions of the measure were not achieved without nmch 
delay, and in some respects the changes it involve<l are not 
complete even now. In more than one Senate the I J nivcr.si ty 
curriculum remains a fruitful source of disputation. I'hc 
Bombay University has been involved in a prolonged con- 
troversy regarding the matriculation examination. Wiiile 
Senates and Syndicates are almost as combative as ever, the 
old criticisms of the tendencies of Indian education appear 
to be offered from other quarters with unabated vehemence. 
In short, the question of Indian education is still a battle- 
field, and the day seems likely to be far distant when it W'ill 
cease to resound with strife. In some provinces the prin- 
ciples laid down by Lord Curaon were only very languidly 
prosecuted after he left India. The powers of disaffiliation 
were left too much in abeyance, and the unfortunate resigna- 
tion of Sir Bampfylde Fuller, the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Eastern Bengal, was directly induced by the refusal of the 
Government of India to disaffiliate two institutions in 
Eastern Bengal which were believed to have become 
nurseries of sedition. The growth of subtle seditious 
propaganda in many schools and colleges is an unwhole- 
some symptom, and the facilities now provided for checking 
it have been insufficiently used. Yet despite all these draw- 
backs, there are many signs of progress, and the atmosphere 
is far healthier than it was when Lord Curzon began his 
crusade. Among other things, there is now a reasonably 
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adequate inspection of affiliated colleges and schools. It 
may be noted that the recommendation of the Educational 
Conference regarding minimum fees was only adopted in a 
very modified form ; and that one of the subsidi.ary reforms 
instituted by Lord Curzon was the partial substitution 
of principles of selection among candidates for Govern- 
ment service, instead of blind reliance upon examination 
tests. 

I have devoted much space to the contentious episode 
which signalised the inauguration of Lord Curzon s educa- 
tional policy; but it has to be remembered that, although 
the Universities Act was the bed-rock of. his reforms, osten- 
sibly it dealt only with one phase of them. TIis educational 
work is tracieablc in many other directions where there was 
less antagonism. In 1902 he created the post of Director- 
General of Education, and Mr. IT. W. Orange, of the 
English Hoard of Education, was the first holder of the 
office. Mr. Orange has now returned to Enghind, and has 
become Chief 1 nspector of Elementary Schools. He had no 
executive authority while in India, but was adviser to the 
Central Government on educational matters, lie kept them 
in touch with the local (iovernments, and, though his posi- 
tion seemed a little anomalous, he did valuable work in 
co-ordinating the system of education in the provinces. 
One of liis most useful innovations was the creation of a 
central bureau of educational intelligence. Lord Curzon 
told the Educational Conference : “ I do not desire an 
Imperial Education Department, packed with pedagogues, 
and crusted with officialism. I do not advocate a Minister 
or Member of (^.ouncil for Education.” Others have thought 
differently, and last year a Ministry for Education was 
created. Its succe.ss will depend very largely upon the 
degree to which flexibility of policy is permitted to the pro- 
vincial Governments. It is too soon yet to estimate the 
value of the new Department, but if any man can justify 
the change, that manjs Mr. Harcourt Butler, the brilliant 
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civil servant who has become the first lndi;u5 Minister for 
Education. 

I do not propose to enter upon a loiiff r<!('itji! of the 
work of Lord Curzon accomplished in other psrts oi' the 
educational field. Were I to do so, 1 shouhi iia\e to sjicak 
in detail of his permanent annual grant of over C’ii'.O.tKin in 
aid of primary education, in addition io a st ill largri' speeial 
grant in 1902; of the thousands of new primary sdutols 
which were thereby opened; of his cirorts tt> raise the pay 
of primary teachers, and of the special agricultural lessons 
prescribed for village children; of the progrc'ss made in pro- 
viding more competent instructors, and nu>r<; nuita rous 
inspectors, and in reducing cxaininutions in secondary 
schools; of his recognition of the sjxiclal rcrpiirenienls ot 
commercial education; of the impulse he gav(' to the ediiea ■ 
tion of Europeans and Eurasians in India; of liis hdtoiiis 
for technical education, of his schemes for iiulustrial schools, 
and the technical scholarships he instituted ; of the lurip 
he gave towards the scheme which arose tail of tl»r late 
Mr. .lamsetjee Tata’s munificent bequest for an Institute t*f 
Science, now established at Bangalore ; of the strengthen 
ing of the engineering and law colleges; of tin* overluud- 
ing of text-books which he directed ; of his inU-rcst in 
female education; and of the irnprovemenis he edeeled 
in the Educational Service. ’I'o treat of these topics at 
length would perhaps be wearisome to English readers ; hut, 
it is necessary to say that, so far as the funds at his dispoMil 
permitted. Lord Curzon gave generous help to tlic <*auM> 
of primary education in India. 

The whole question of primary education is a (piostlon of 
money. Since Lord Curzon’s departure, the subject has 
been very much under discussion, and the inter(;sl displaytsl 
in it has not always been marked by wisdom or prudeuco. 
Two years ago Mr. Gokhale introduced into the Impctia! 
Council a resolution recommending that iilcmcutnrycducation 
should gradually be made free and compulsory throughout 
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India. 'Fins year he has submitted a small permissive Bill 
empowering District Boards and Municipalities, under certain 
circumstances, to introduce compulsion into their areas, at 
first for hoys, and, when the time is ripe, for girls also. The 
l?ill provides that instruction shall only be gratuitous in the 
case of very poor families. The Government of India, on 
their pari, have somewhat incautiously expressed tentative 
approval of the principle of free primary education, only to 
find themselves confronted by alarming estimates of its 
probable cost, and by the almost unanimous disapproval of 
the local (iovernmenis. While primary education remains 
so partial in India, it is inadvisable to make it free.^ The 
minute Fees are never a bar to parents who .are anxious to 
have their children educated, for every province has a free list 
which is never full ; and India is certainly not ripe for com- 
pulsory education. Sir .lohn Ilewett told the Government 
of India that he thought primary education should become 
general Ixd'ore it was made free ; and that it was not the fees, 
but the indillerence to education, which debarred parents 
living near scliools from sending their children to be taught. 

It remains to add that Lord Ciirzon rounded off his work 
of educational reform ; by issuing, on March 11, 1904, a 
Resolution on Indian educational policy which bore com- 
parison with the similar Resolution on land revenue policy 
described in the last chapter. It covered every branch of 
the subject, laid down principles for further pidance, was 
both concise and comprehensive, and marked the advent o a 
new era both in the spirit and in the methods of Indian 
education. No such summary of the educational aims ot 
the British in India had appeared since memmable 
despatch of the Court of Directors in the year 1854. Many 
of ?ts chief points have been already noted ; but it is worth 
recording that it reaflirmed the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment to abstain from interfering with the religioiis 
instruction given in aided schools, and to keep the mstme- 
tion in Government institutions “exclusively secular. 
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Lord Curzon was not unmindful of the iinportanc'e of 
moral training, and spoke at length upon it in litOl ; hut 
he saw the immense difficulties of religious inslrudion in 
Government schools. His remarkable Resolution luis been 
criticised for its omission to deal more' definitely vvilli iiie 
question. Deeply conscious though be w.ns f)! the evils 
arising from the divorce of education from r< ligion in India, 
it is permissible to assume that he woubl not have oounfen- 


anced some of the remedies which have «ine(; h{;<!n swggi'ste.'cl. 
If I may venture to add my own view, it is that I can see no 
safe solution of a problem which is never! lu'Iess fraught, with 
grave danpr for the future well-being of tiiepeoplt! of India. 

In taking leave of the Directors of I *ublie, Inst, ruction at 
Simla on September 20, 1905— -when In; remarked that, he 
felt “rather like a general addressing bis marshals for the 
last time”— Lord Curzon said he di<l not regn't. tin- laitlle 
or the storm over the Universities leg'ishttion, for lit! was 
“firmly convinced that out of them luni heer» horn a new 


life for Higher Education in India.” "I’he conviction was 
justified, but in the light of later knowUalgt; it must he 
added that, through no fault of its Croat, or, the |HTio<l <if 
youth has been marked by many ailnionts. M. (‘hailley, 
than whom there is perhaps no more competent critic on t,hi.v 
particular subject, has recorded his opinion that in tin* 
absence of Lord Curzon, whose tenacity of purpose was 
needed to guide the measure into law, the reform will 
languish. I do not take so despondent ii view, hut 1 think 
the confident hopes of 1905 are very far from being woiliMtd 
m many respects, and that Indian education has been only 
partially reconstructed. Yet the new foundations art* t Iutc ; 
other strenuous builders are at Ia,st at work ; and the \'iter«y 
who fearlessly braved unpopularity, and undermined his own 
health m a noble cause, did not labour in vain. 
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THE PRINCES AND THE NATIVE STATES 

In upproacilung the engrossing subject of the princes of 
India, and of Lord Chirzon's intercourse with them, I grow 
conscious of exceeding difriculty. The relations between 
a Viceroy and the Maharajahs are to some extent delicate 
and conlidential, and in cerUiin respects are rightly not 
regarded as liLling Lopicis lor ])ublic discussion. Nevertheless 
they arc by no means secret I1‘ the internal diplomacy of 
India is not precisely shouUal from the house-tops, it is 
always whisj)('rcd in l.lic ha/.aars. The way secrets leak out 
in India would drive tlie stall’ of a European Embassy to 
ilespair, I have oftcm said that in that bewildering Empire 
nothing remains secret very long which is known to more 
than one person. I was once discus.sing a confidential State 
question with a very higli dignitary indeed, and in the course 
of the conversation our voices unconsciously rose. The great 
man’s secretary suddenly entered from a room across the 
passage, and said he could hear what we were saying. I 
vciiturcti to remark that it did not matter very much, for 
we were in an is(jlated wing of the building, and no one 
else was near. The secretary stepped on tip-toe across the 
room, and flipped up the slats of the jalousie. Two of the 
red-coated myrmidons who pervade the households of the 
exalted in India had their cars glued to the blind. They 
were supposed not to understand English, but who shall 
say ? If “ Lord Saliibs ” do not escape eavesdropping, it 
is not surprising that in the laxer atmosphere of the native 
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states everything that occurs soon heconit *^ public pronortv 
and IS carried to the great cities. 

It would be idle to pretend, therefor* s Hial Hk- more 
confidential features of Lord Curzon's wifh the 

native states, as well as those of the \'ic' U*<>ys wIki canu* 
e ore and after him, are not coninuHi k?K>'vl(>(lgc. India 
nows very well how certain intricate <jucsti<nm *d' siu'ccs- 
sion were settled, who were privately <lepri\f(l <,}• ijjoij. 
powers for a space, who were admonish*'*! for m-glcd, of 
uties or extravagance or tin undue londn*"*'- lor Hu.- llcsh- 
pots of Europe, who were truculent in t'lainiiic^ sovercboj 
rights^ who gave a great deal of trouble, ainl h}u» ravi* on 
rouble at all. Not from lack of in/oniiai i**n. but, because 
It IS not seemly to examine topics wimth f h** Inu.crinl milhr,.' 
n les have veiled, I shall leave specific Iv" aldiu* 

here remain, however, certain issues whioh bv ivusou <,f 
leir magmitude and importance could not ovou nl Uk* time 
e regarded as really confidentinh Of wmli nir I be emdu- 
sionofthe Berar Agreement with the Int<! N’i/am of Ifyilcn 
bad, and the abdication of the laic M«hara};,h JJolLir of 

may be added the questions of policy raisid hy ihi; Imperial 
Service Troops, the Imperial ('add Corps, ul I 'hi dV hd 
leges the foreign travels of certain prii/ces. Tmiuilni 
of Other matters aifecting many states in common, (tcyoml 
hpe, again, lies the general question of I,or*i (hirLn\ 
Sed ' states, which was emplmfic and clearly 

full of wild romance and lawless life a,U „ , . T i 

sx --"f 

considerably more than six huiidrcd. all 
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and environment are naturally still to be found. I have been 
oondueled at an hour approaching midnight, by wild re- 
taiiKTs bearing torches, along interminable corridors in a 
wurreri of a palace, to the dimly lighted audience-chamber 
ol’ a prince who interrupted our talk in order to withdraw 
for prayer; hut then 1 havx* be(*n r(‘sc.ued at a lonely railway 
junction by a fairy prince with the dress and language of 
an Englishman, wlio appeared from nowhere in particular 
in a private saloon carriage with a four-post bedstead. I 
have sat and waitcai in a fai’-off state, while my vigilant 
com[)anions sought to restrain the women-folk of a dying 
prince from surreptitiously administering powdered diamonds 
to the moribund patient in the vain hope of cure ; but then 
I have conversed with an Indian ruler who jjossessed a 
Hritisli medical degree, earned by hard study, and who Cf)m- 
hined the* gravity of Harley Street willi the dignity of minor 
kingship. I liavc rested by the wayside in tlu; wilds, while 
the driver of a princ(‘!y carriage lied up the shaky con- 
veyance with string, after the fashion of the East ; but then 
I have l)('cn whirhal through a native state in the newest 
juid fastest of six-cylinder motor-ears. Native stales are in 
many patU'rns, an<l Indian princes likewise. 

Even the most progressive native states have an old- 
world (diarin about them, of which the visitor is conscious 
as soon as the borders of British territory are crossed. Allow- 
ing for i.lic dilfcrcncos of the Orient, they are, I suppose, 
very much what some of the smaller German states must 
have been a hun<lred years ago. Most of them are now 
adequately administered, and if the standard of efficiency is 
otlen lower than in British India, it usually satisfies the 
desires, though perhaps not the needs of the people, 'fhere 
can lie no doubt, I think, that the majority of the dwellers 
in native states prefer to remain as they arc. rather than 
<;ome under direct British eonlrol. The feeling is almost 
invariably due to personal loyalty to the chief, for I have 
found the people in native states generally disposed to say 
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that British India is better administered, and that the British 
standard of public morahty is higher. “ I know 1 don’t gov ern 
as well as your people would do, said a jovial Maharaja i o 
me once, “ but my subjects would rather see me come through 
the streets of my capital on an elephant than salaam to 
a Collector in his buggy.” Elephants are rare nowadays, 
even in the capitals of native states, but the spirit to which 
the Maharajah alluded remains as strong as ever. \ ct it is 
not quite the old spirit of allegiance which Tod described so 
vividly in his “ Rajasthan.” The vague unrest, the disposi- 
tion to question constituted authority, which has swept o\ er 
India in recent years, has not left the native states un- 
touched. Many a watchful prince and experienced Dewan 
have detected changes in the demeanour of their people. 
They find them as respectful as ever, but more disposed to 
stand upon their rights and less willing to accept autocratic 
decisions in blind comphance with their ruler’s nod, 'I'lic 
Maharajahs are no longer demigods to their subjects. 

To do them justice, they do not want to be demigod.s. 
The majority of Indian princes are genuinely anxious to 
govern their states well, and to bring them more into line 
with the good administration of British India. The old 
stories of fierce brutahty or grinding oppression or recklc.ss 
extravagance or unbridled excess have comparatively few 
modern counterparts. Examples still exist, and when they 
occur they generally create a scandal of exaggerated dimen- 
sions; but they are not typical, and the heavy hand of 
Viceregal displeasure soon falls upon the offenders. Nor is 
it fair or true to suggest that the rulers of native .state.s 
build hospitals and maintain schools and colleges, and spend 
their surplus revenues on public works, for no other purpose 
than to placate an exacting Resident or to attract the 
discerning eye of a Viceroy on tour. No doubt they did 
these things in the early days, and cases are not unknown 
to-day ; but very many princes take a justifiable pride in the 
public institutions of their states. I have on several occa- 
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sionSj £or instance, iound the hospitals and dispensaries of a 
native state far better equipped with appliances and medical 
stores, and even better staffed with doctors and nurses, than 
similar institutions in adjacent British districts. In one 
respect native states have a coininou and rather amusing 
peculiarity; for it is rare to visit a state without being 
invited solemnly to perambulate the well-kept jail. The 
criminal in a native state is often better cared for than in 
British India. 

'file popular English conception oi the princes of India 
.stands in need of revision. The Indian Maharajah does not 
.sit down to breakfast covered with diamonds aiul rubies, 
and except on state occasions is often conspicuous for the 
extreme sini])liclty of his dress. He does not build palaces 
by the dozen, or order motor-cars by tlie score ; for every 
c.usc of wilful extravagance on the part of an Indian ruler, 

I think 1 could name half a dozen where personal expen- 
diture is limited almost to frugality. 'Ihe princes should 
iu)t he judged hy their occasional lavishness when they visit 
Europe;. They are then upon a holiday, and like humbler 
folk are wont at such times to spend money readily, lliey 
do not, as a rule, marry with ardent enthusiasm at frequent 
intervals, though there are exceptions. They mingle with 
their people far more freely than the minor European 
princes. I have often been struck by the almost democratic 
relations subsisting between, the prince and his subjects in 
many native .states. A parallel can be found in Russia, 
which, dc.splte the l)arriers raised by Terrorism, is in .some 
ways the most democratic country in Europe. It may 
further be said, most emphatically, that the private lives of 
the princes and chiefs of India will bear comparison with 
those of any corresponding body of men in high place 
anywhere in the world. Tlicy include iii their numbers the 
normal proportion of black sheep, but it is extremely unjust 
that erroneous conclusions should he drawn from the 
aberrations of a few among them. 
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The English conception of the political condition and 
standing of the princes of India is often equally inaccurate. 
Though many of them have a long lineage, most of their 
states are comparatively modern. Some of the most 
powerful of the Maharajahs are sprung from men who only 
gained land and fame after the British reached India. Their 
ancestors obtained their possessions by comjuest, just as we 
did ourselves ; or they were satraps who revolted against a 
distant overlord, and made themselves rulers of the province.s 
they were sent to govern. They are often aliens, having no 
intimate ties of race with their subjects ; and many a nativ'e 
state owes its continued existence and security solely to the 
protecting arm of the British. In fact, (Ii-cat Rritaius 
strongest moral claim to sovereignty over the native statc.s 
is that she has been, in the truest sense of the word, their 
preserver. The obligations incurred are, however, mutual 
to this degree, that British rule tends to dcpeiid more than 
ever upon the loyal support and allegiance of the native 
states. The interests of the Sovereign Power and of the 
princes and chiefs grow more nearly identical as tlie years 
pass. Both are concerned to preserve the existing .system, 
because both realise that failure to resist the enemies of order 
and good government might plunge them into common ruin. 
There are very few native states, as at present constituted, 
which could be expected to survive the disappearance of 
British rule. On the other hand, the generous loyalty of 
the princes and chiefs to the British Crown is a .solid factor 
which helps materially to preserve stability at a time when 
such assurances are of the utmost value. The Viceroy and 

Government of India have no more imperative duty 

than that of maintaining good relations with the native 
states. 

It IS, however, a duty beset by many difficulties. The 
eontro o Indian rulers who fail to perform the duties they 
owe to their Sovereign, to their people, and to themselves. 
IS a dehcate busmess requiring constant tact and great 
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restraint. There are other difficulties which, though 
technical, are hardly less serious. The relations of the 
Sovereign Power with the native states are in many cases 
largely governed by treaties and despatches, some of which 
are more than a century old. During the gradual extension 
and consolidation of British control, these relations under- 
went development and modification. Expressions and 
phrases, and even undertakings, were inserted in some of 
the earlier treaties which have small practical application to 
present conditions. In venerable treaties with maritime 
slates, I have found special injunctions prohibiting chiefs 
ii-orn entering into communication with America, or from 
sheltering Americans and their ships ; but though such 
clauses have now only an historical interest, a very instant 
problem is presented by definitions of alliance and relative 
sovereignty which find little actual currency in modem 
practice. The treaties endure, and the states are apt to 
interj)ret them most literally ; and the phraseology of the 
documents ^’arics to such a degree that it would puzzle the 
pundits of constitutional law to reduce them to a common 
denominator. To add to the confusion, there are some 
slates with which the Sovereign Power has no treaties at 
all. In others the situation is complicated because the chief 
is himself the overlord of feudatories who exercise varying 
degrees of territorial jurisdiction within their own estates. 
Any one who has been compelled to investigate the 
respective powers and privileges of the Rao of Cutch and 
his Bhayats, as it fell to my lot to do upon the spot, will 
appreciate the intricacies of the internal polity of some 
native states. 

The exact status of the princes and chiefs, and the 
niceties of their relations with the Sovereign Power, are 
thus tinged with a vagueness about which experts still 
dispute, and regarding which I do not presume to offer an 
opinion. The very terminology used in this connection is a 
constant subject of argument; and it may be useful to 
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mention that, in the view of some in whose judgment 
reliance can be placed, the words “ally,” “suzerainty,” 
“feudatory,” and “federal relationship,” are all inapplicable 
to the relations between the native states and the Crown. 
It has even been argued that the word “ sovereignty ” should 
not be applied to the powers of a ruling chief, though 
Sir William Lee W arner, whose authority in such matters 
is generally recognised, takes a contrary view. 

I will only say that I think there is an urgent need 
for greater clarity and uniformity of definition, not only 
in the interests of the Paramount Power, but still more 
in the interests of the princes and chiefs themselves. At 
present some among them, in all good faith, profess a 
conception of their own independence, with concomitant 
pretensions to regal honours, which are clearly unfounded. 
They use alike the language and the trappings of royalty. 
They speak of their “ thrones ” and of their “ royal family ” ; 
and I have been presented to a youth, the heir to a lew 
square miles of territory, who was described to me a.s “ the 
Heir- Apparent.” I have even heard of a case where the 
Tudor Crown was figured upon table-linen and crockery, 
though it did not come under my personal notice. These 
tendencies are intensified by the indiscretions of English 
society, due to blank ignorance ; and they are further 
encouraged by the apparent reluctance of the India Office 
and the Government of India to deal with a very awkward 
question. Many people have heard of the famous Viceregal 
note which disposed of a formidable file of papers dealing 
with a ease of assumption of royal symbols. It is said to 
have consisted of two words : “Drop it.” But these things 
are not trifles in the East, and should not be “ dropped.” If 
disregarded they may lead ultimately to more serious issues. 
They require definite treatment and final decision ; and it 
may be hoped that if the whole problem is considered afresh* 
the privileges and titles of the younger sons of Indian rulers, 
and of the offspring of younger sons, will receive special 
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attention. The limited dignity of younger sons is well 
understood in India, but England has a weakness for 
“princes,” and the visits of cadets of the smaller ruling 
families are occasionally attended by results which are either 
absurd or unfortunate. 

Ijord Curzon held very frank opinions upon the subjects 
I liave been discussing, and took many opportunities of 
enunciating his views. Were I to quote the whole of his 
pronouncements upon the native states and their rulers, they 
would occupy no inconsiderable portion of this book. At 
different times, in the course of his long Viceroyalty, he 
discussed in public speeches every important aspect of native 
state questions. Among these numerous discourses, a quo- 
tation may be taken from his speech at the Investiture of 
the young Nawab of Bahawalpur, because it best illustrates 
Lord Curzon’s conception of the position and the duties of 
Indian princes and chiefs. He said, on November 12, 1903: 

“ When the British Crown, through the Viceroy, and the 
Indian princes, in the person of one of their number, are 
brought together on an occasion of so much importance as 
an installation ceremony, it is not unnatural that we should 
reflect for a moment on the nature of the ties that are 
responsible for this association. They are peculiar and 
significant ; and, so far as I know, they have no parallel in 
any other country in the world. The political system of 
India is neither Feudalism nor Federation; it is embodied 
in no Constitution, it does not always rest upon Treaty, and 
it bears no resemblance to a League. It represents a series 
of relationships that have grown up between the Crown and 
the Indian princes under widely differing conditions, but 
which in process of time have gi-adually conformed to a 
single type. The sovereignty of the Crown is everywhere 
unchallenged. It has itse& laid down the limitations of its 
own prerogative. Conversely the duties and the service of 
the states are implicitly recognised, and as a rule faithfriUy 
discharged. It is this happy blend of authority with free 
will, of sentiment with self-interest, of duties witli rights, 
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that distinguishes the Indian Empire under I he British 
Crown from any other dominion of which we read in history. 
The links that hold it together are not iron fetters that have 
been forged for the weak by the strong ; neitlier are they 
artificial couplings that will snap asunder the moment that 
any imusual strain is placed upon them ; but they are silken 
strands that have been woven into a strong cable by the 
mutual instincts of pride and duty, of self-sacrifice and 
esteem. 

“ It is scarcely possible to imagine circumstances more 
different than those of the Indian chiefs now from what 
they were at the time when Queen Victoria came to the 
throne. Then they were suspicious of each other, mis- 
trustful of the Paramount Power, distracted with pers(mal 
intrigues and jealousies, indifferent or selfisli in their 
administration, and unconscious of any wider duty or 
Imperial aim. Now their sympathies have expanded with 
their knowledge, and their sense of responsibility with the 
degree of confidence reposed in them. They recognise their 
obligations to their own states, and their duty to the 
Imperial throne. The British Crown is no longer an 
impersonal abstraction, but a concrete and inspiring fortie. 
They have become figures on a great stage instead of actors 
in petty parts. 

“ In my view, as this process has gone on, the princes have 
gained in prestige instead of losing it. I’heir rank is not 
diminished, but their privileges have become more secure. 
They have to do more for the protection that they enjoy, 
but they also derive more from it ; for they are no longer 
detached appendages of Empire, but its participators snul 
instruments. They have ceased to be the architectural 
adornments of the Imjjerial edifice, and have become the 
pillars that help to sustain the main roof.” 

A month later, at Ulwar, Lord Curzon further enlarged 
upon the reciprocal relations of the British Crown and the 
Indian princes, saying : 

“The Crown, through its representative, recognises its 
double duty of protection and self-restraint— of protection 
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because it has assumed the task of defendinff the state 

^ means in its power; ofself-restriint, 
^ Paramount Power must be careful to abstain 
trom any course calculated to promote its own interests 

Jtkte tb state. Tor its part, the 

’ A secured, accepts the correspond- 

ing obligation to act in aU things with loyalty to the 
Sovereign Power, to abstam from all acts injurious to the 

c^ernment, and to conduct its own affairs with intesrritv 
and credit. ° 

I sometimes think that there is no grander opportunity 
than that which opens out before a young Indian prince 
mvested with powers of rule at the dawn of manhood. He 
IS among his own people. He is very likely drawn, as is the 
Maharajah whom we are honouring to-day, from an ancient 
and illustrious race. Respect and reverence are his natural 
heritage, unless he is base enough or foolish enough to throw 
them away. He has, as a rule, ample means at his disposal, 
enough both to gratify any reasonable desire and to show 
charity and munificence to others. Subject to th6 control of 
the Sovereign Power, he enjoys very substantial authority, 
and can be a ruler in reality as well as in name. These are 
his private advantages. Then look at his public position. 
He is secure against rebellion inside the state or invasion 
from without. He need maintain no costly army, for his 
territories are defended for him ; he need fight no wars, 
exce^ those in which he joins voluntarily in the cause of 
the Empire. His state benefits from the railways and 
public works, the postal system, the fiscal system, and the 
currency system of the Supreme Government. He can 
appeal to its officers for guidance, to its practice for instruc- 
tion, to its exchequer for financial assistance, to its head for 
encouragement and counsel. He is surrounded by every 
condition that should make life pleasant, and yet make it a 
duty.” 

To these extracts may be added a passage from an 
address delivered by the Viceroy to the Chiefs of Kathiawar in 
Durbar at Rajkote on November 6, 1900, when he explained 
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his views upon the duties devolving on native states in these 
impressive words : 


“ 1 am a firm believer in the policy which has guaranteed 
the integrity, has ensured the succession, and has built up 
the fortunes of the native states. I regard the advantage 
accruing from the secure existence of those states as mutual. 
In the case of the chiefs and the states it is obvious, since 
old families and traditions are thereby preserved, a link is 
maintained with the past that is greatly cherished by the 
people, and an opening is given for the employment of* 
native talent which the British system does not always or 
equally provide. But to us also the gain is indubitable, 
since the strain of Government is thereby lessened, full scope 
is provided for the exercise of energies that might otherwise 
be lost to Government, the perils of excessive uniformity 
and undue centralisation are avoided, and greater adminis- 
trative flexibility ensues. So long as these views are held — 
and I doubt if any of my successors will ever repudiate 
them— the native [states should find in the consciousness of 
their security a stimulus to energy and to well doing. They 
should fortify the sympathies of Government by deserving 
them. To weaken this support would be to commit a suicidm 
crime. 


“ If the ^ native states, however, are to accept this 
standard it is obvious that they must keep pace with the 
They cannot dawdle behind, and act as a drag upon 
an inevitable progress. They are links in the chain of 
Imperial administration. It would never do for the Briti.sh 
links to be^ strong and the native links weak, or vice verscX. 
As the chain goes on lengthening, and the strain put upon 
every part of it increases, so is uniformity of quality and 
fibre essential. Otherwise the unsound links -will snap. I 
therefore, think, and I lose no opportunity of impressing 
upon the Indian chiefs, that a very clear and positive duty 
devolves upon them. It is not limited to the perpetuation 
ot their dynasties or the maintenance of their raL Thev 

IS one, not of passive acceptance of an 
estabhshed place in the Imperial .system, but of active and 
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vigorous co-operation in the discharge of its onerous 
responsibilities. When wrong things go on in British 
India, the light of public criticism beats fiercely upon the 
oflfending person or spot. Native states have no right to 
claim any immunity from the same process. It is no 
defence to say that the standards there are lower, and that, 
as censors, we must be less exacting. That would be an 
admission of the inferiority of the part played by the states 
in the Imperial scheme, whereas the whole of my contention 
rests upon its equality, and the whole of my desire is to 
make it endure.” 


I have thought it best to give Lord Curzon’s own words, 
rather than to render his views in a halting paraphrase. In 
the closing sentences of the last passage quoted, will be found 
the heart of his policy towards the native states. He 
claimed for them a high place in the fabric of the Indian 
Empire, and was not willing that they should fall below it. 
The standard he prescribed was not always attained, and 
when a Maharajah failed to fulfil the injunctions laid upon 
him, he was in danger of admonition. A very great 
diversity of opinion exists, even among experienced 
political officers, regarding the merits of Lord Curzons 
policy in this respect. AU recognise its exalted purpose ; 
some are inclined to doubt its expediency. It is argued 
against it that there is no real need to b^g the states 
rigidly into line with British India in admmistrative effi- 
ciency; that a lower standard does suffice m native state 
territory, and that we must be less exacting; and that 
provided a ruler does not oppress his subjects, or fail to do 
justice between them, or make his fife a public scandal we 
can very weU leave him alone. To some extent these 
contentiom spring, I think, from ttat jirit of 
the growth of which among British officials in India h^ 
been^oticeable in recent years. As Great ^ ® 

closer quarters with her task, its a 

the w^ker hearts. It is no uncommon thing to hear 
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civilian half-way through his service declare that the -work 
has grown beyond human endurance, and that the best 
remedy is to divide up all India on the native state ])aLtern. 
Such sentiments would have filled Lord willj indig- 

nation. His whole Viceroyalty was one long protest against 
the laggards and the languid. 

Without endorsing the extreme view that lli(‘ <ir(linary 
administration of the native states e.'ills for very little 
interference from the British Ciovernment, it is still possible 
to hold that Lord Curzon, in his anxiety lo empiiasise th<‘ 
duties of partnership, was sometimes led l(» expect too much. 
His intense interest in the internal allairs of the slates was 
not always relished by the ehiefs, though it had tlu> ellcct of 
producing a marked increase of eirudeiie}' in slates where 
improvement had become very zieeessary. Since his 
departure, the pendulum has periiaps swung loo far the 
other way. Lord Minto, in a speech at I ’daipiir in IiHgi, 
expounded principles which would prohaltly iunc been 
expressed differently by Lord Curzon. Lord Minto said ho 
had always been opposed to anything like pre-ssun; ujM«» 
Durbars with a view to introducing British methods of 
administration. He preferred that reforms should eminjaU; 
from Durbars themselves, and “grow up in harmony with 
the traditions of the slates,” Adminislrati^e elUcieney was 
not the only object to aim at. 'fhough abuses musf as far 
as possible be corrected, political officers wfmld do wisely to 
accept the general system of adminislruLioti to which the 
chief and his people had been aceustomed. 'I'lir* metiiods 
sanctioned by tradition in the slates were usually well- 
adapted to the needs of the ruler and his people. “ TIu^ 
loyalty of the latter to the Ibrmer was geriemlly n personnl 
loyalty which administrative efficieney, if enrried out on lines 
ujisuited to local conditioas, would lend lo impair.” 

Lord Minto’s speech was somewhat iiulisereetly hiiilcd »t» 
the Press as “amounting to a reversal of Lord C’urzon's; 
policy,” and it has been iaterpi’eted since with u liberality 
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wiiirh is j ru \ ;■ i,itei';cio;i of die speaker. 1 

am nut. ai aii sun; l!i:ii Ihv: adniinistrulivc traditions of the 
iialivt; ‘i.itcs are in ali rt.‘')j)e(:Ls worthy of preservation. 
.Intiu'tnp' Iiy Ihe n'cords of tin.* past, they arc not. Nor does 
it sci-in likely iiial a wi'.c increase of ellieieney would impair 
the of the peoph' towards their chiefs. If that argu- 

ment i‘> to he aeeejited literally, as is now the ease in some 
staiiS, tin re viil he no further improvement at all. The 
best solul ioii proisahly lies in a eour.se whieli will make some- 
what less cN.'.eliiig demands than Lord (jurzoii prescribed, 
witliiiul, l:']i-.in;;' inhi th<; altitude of pas.sivity which Lord 
.Minto appeais'il to prefer. 

\( \erlhe)e-s, 1 )ia\t.' a gt)od deal of .sympathy for the 
line of ihoiiglit Vv'hieli evith-ntly inspired laird Minto’s 
speech at I'daipur. 'I'he lime lias eoine when we must be 
more eareful th;iii ever when intervening in the purely iu- 
Lernai af/'airs of iialii e stales, ^\'e eaiiuot, on the tine liand, 
unnmmeeour intent ion of giving grtsiLer liberty to the people 
of llritish India, and on the other, turn the screw upon the 
Iiulian prinet,-s. rolitieal iiflieers must be eontent Ui watch 
ami udvi.se, and to eheck when necessary, and must not seek 
to eonlml, 'I'he issue at Simla of ortlcrs intended to be of 
gt-uernl application is spetnally to be deprecated. I’licrc are 
.so many tariations in the u.'ilive .states, and their degree of 
udvanettmenL fluetuuLc.s so widely, that eacli problem should 
be treattsl ,s{'})aralely. (Jencral orders may .suit British 
India very well, but they sluiuhl be .sparingly applied to the 
states. In t he relations with native states personality counts 
more than any other factor ; and progress can still be bo.st 
achieved tlirough the jicrsonal iniluence of political officers, 
working in friendly eonfidciiee with the chiefs. There is 
nothing in lhc.se .sentiments at variance with the policy which 
Lord Chir/ou laid down. lie, too, wanted reforms to 
einanate from the Durbars them.selves, and his main purpose 
was to encourage the chiefs to perform their own duties, 
turning only to political oflicers for friendly advice. 
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In one respect the attitude of tiie (f (»\ernni('nL of India 
towards native states requires frank eoinnieni. I have 
shown, in this rough sketch of the position, that in the case 
of many of the states the rights of the OriLisI) (fovonnnent 
are to some extent determined by treaties, which are (»ccii- 
sionally antiquated. The develojmicnt of tlio Ih ilisli system 
has rendered the provisions of sonic of these ireaiies a little 
irksome, and there are times when they block the conqile- 
tion of Government projects. New Depart incuts arise, and 
inaugurate new policies which pay very litlh* regard (o the 
prescriptive rights of native states. A growing corollary of 
the theory of Imperial partnership seems to he that the 
Govennneni is not necessarily bound hy treaties wliieli are 
considered obsolete; or, on occasion, the Government will 
only .admit the validity of treaties with great reluetmice, 
after compelling native states to fight in (k reiiee of treaty 
rights which ought to have been recognised without <lemur ; 
or, to mention another situation wdiieh sound inn s arises, the 
Government will .shelter themselves hehind the letter of a 
clause, taking the possibly disputable opinion of their law 
officers as final, and will pay no regard to lh(^ manifest, spirit 
in which the treaty was originally I'rauicd. In all such (!on- 
troversies the states fight at a severe disadvantage, 

Tlie growth of such an attitude on the part, of the 
(Jovernmenl cannot be too strongly deprecated. All treiiticH 
with native states, unless abrogated hy mulua) <‘oii.senl, 
sliould he binding on both parUe.s, and there should In; no 
attempt by departmental officials to (ivude them hy imlire<ft 
methods. To Ministers with a policy these treatie.s juay seem 
of little moment, but to the states I hey are suere<l. At any 
cost they should be upheld. The rounding off of a gi’ciit 
scheme may seem urgently desirable, and the opposition of 
a state may seem frivolous ; but a far greater principle is 
really at stake, and that i,s the honour of (ireal Hrituin. Tlie 
one guiding policy when such i,ssuc.s arise is to keep faith 
with the native states at any sacrifice. I’he tendencies to 
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which I have referred are not to be speciaUy associated with 
any particular Viceroy alty, and certainly not with that of 
Lord Curzoii, more than with those who preceded or came 
after him. It may be noted as an omission, however, that 
in his many reviews of the mutual obligations of the 
Sovereign Power and the states, he did not lay sufficient 
stress upon that necessity for either observing written 
engagements or terminating them, which should have 
found emphatic mention in any examination of this 
complex question. 

One great service was rendered by Lord Curzon to the 
princes and chiefs of India, greater, perhaps, than they 
themselves realise. He brought them out of comparative 
seclusion, and by encouraging closer intimacy with the 
Government, and with each other, produced among them 
a more vivid consciousness of the great part they have to 
play in the wider arena of Indian affairs. While he resisted 
the comfortable doctrine that it does not matter very much 
to the Paramount Power how the native states are adminis- 
tered, he was far more insistent in declaring that the chiefs 
could not afford to keep aloof from the larger destinies of 
India. In Sir William Lee- Warner’s book on the native 
states there is a chapter entitled, “ The Policy of Subor- 
dinate Isolation.” The phrase is used to cover a particular 
series of historical events, but it is not inapplicable to the 
relations between the Government and the princes in quite 
recent times. Many of the Maharajahs approved of the 
tendency thus implied, and held that if they looked after 
their own states they were sufficiently occupied. They 
deliberately disclaimed interest in the politics of the Indian 
Empire. Lord Curzon, far more than any other Viceroy, 
broke down the tendency to isolation, brought the Maha- 
rajahs into more frequent intercourse with the heads of the 
British Administration, and made them feel that they were 
active partners in a great Imperial organisation. One step 
in this direction was the purchase of Hastings House, a 
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spacious Calcutta mansion in which the princes could be 
entertained as the guests of the State. 

Despite his occasional admonitions, Lord Curzon was 
one of the best friends the princes of India ever had. He 
lost no opportunity of developing among them the knowledge 
that the Viceroy was not merely the representative of their 
Sovereign, but one to whom they could turn for counsel in 
difficulty, and help in time of need. He encouraged them 
to lay their troubles before him in the intimacy of private 
intercourse, and his unwearpng solicitude for their personal 
welfare was deeply appreciated. To the same end, he visited 
over forty of the states, in some of which no Viceroy had 
ever before set foot. That he became the confidant of many 
of the Maharajahs, and made friendships among them which 
still endure, is within my own knowledge. No Governor- 
General has ever had more commanding influence among 
the princes and chiefs than Lord Curzon enjoyed in the 
closing years of his residence in India. They respected his 
great strength of character, but they prized his friendship 
still more. 

An important feature of Lord Curzon’s native state 
policy was his endeavour to associate the princes of India 
more closely and uniformly with the responsibilities of 
Imperial defence. Formerly some of the states maintained 
fairly large irregular armies, though the troops were deficient 
in equipment and training, and of small fighting value. In 
recent decades the native state armies have greatly diminished 
in numbers. At present they are collectively said to be 
about 93,000 strong, but all are armed with smooth-bore 
muskets, and the batteries have smooth-bore guns. During 
the Viceroyalty of Lord Dufferin, when war seemed imminent 
on the frontier, the princes placed their resources at the 
disposal of the Government. Out of this generous offer 
arose Lord Dufferin’s scheme of Imperial Service troops, 
consisting of forces maintained by the princes, trained and 
armed like the Native Army, inspected by British officers, 
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and available for Imperial service ‘-'when placed at the 
disposal of the British Government by their rulers.” Lord 
DufFerin, in announcing the scheme, said : “ It is hoped 
that . . . while each force will remain a purely state force 
recruited in the territories of its chief and serving within 
them, the troops composing it will gradually be made so 
efficient as to enable the Imperial Government to use them 
as part of its available resources to meet any external 
danger.” The conditions devised by Lord Dufferin have an 
important bearing on the present position. 

The Imperial Service troops number about 18,000, 
and include cavalry 7100, artillery 421, sappers 570, infantry 
9384, camel corps 665, and six transport corps and two 
signalling units. Many of the important native states * 
maintain Imperial Service troops, but there are omissions, 
the most conspicuous of which is Barodk.'^ They have done 
good service in warfare, and Lord Curzon sent detachments 
of them to China and Somaliland. Considering, however, 
that the native states represent one-third of the area and 
one-fifth of the population of British India, it cannot be said 
that the Imperial Service troops constitute an adequate 
contribution towards Imperial defence. An imforeseen 
difficulty is that Lord Dufferin’s provisions are incompatible 
with modern mditary experience. Isolated units scattered 
over the face of the land can never be fully trained for the 
requirements of war. They need concentration in larger 
garrisons. On the other hand, the original estimate of the 
cost to the states has been considerably exceeded, because 
well-equipped troops are more expensive than they used 
to be. 

Lord Curzon saw that the Imperial Service scheme was 
unequal, and therefore unsatisfactory, but he took no 
definite action until the Aga Khan brought the question 
into prominence by a speech in the Imperial Legislative 
Council in 1903. The Aga Khan suggested that the 
Imperial Service troops should be placed under the control 
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of the Commander-in-Chief, and supervised by British 
officers ; that they should wear the uniforms of their state 
and carry the colours of their chiefs ; that the irregular 
armed forces should be replaced by Imperial Service troops ; 
and, though the suggestion was not very precise, that there 
should be “a system of recruiting according to population 
or territorial extent.” Lord Curzon afterwards consulted 
the chiefs in pursuance of these suggestions. His letter was 
not made public, but its purport was that each state might 
contribute towards Imperial defence to the extent of a fixed 
proportion of its revenue. The contribution was to be in 
the shape of troops, and not cash ; but the desirability of 
a better system of training, and of periods of peace service 
with the regular Army outside the borders of the state, was 
indicated. 

I have always understood that while most of the 
responses were, in terms, favourable, and while many of the 
chiefs were willing to acknowledge the obligation of a more 
adequate and more equal contribution to Imperial defence, 
the replies gave evidence of uneasiness regarding the possible 
ultimate development of the principle of contributing a fixed 
proportion of revenue. A considerable number of chiefs, 
and those by no means of the least importance, were in 
reality frankly unfavourable to the scheme, which they 
regarded with real alarm. They held that it took no suffi- 
cmnt account of the diversity of the relations and treaty 
obligations subsisting between the States and the Para- 
mount Power, and urged that it was subversive of the basis 
of the original scheme of Imperial Service troops. 

The arguments of some of those who opposed the scheme, 
as placed before me at the time, were to this effect : “ The 
essence of Lord Dufferin’s scheme was that it should be 
voluntary. We were to give what we liked, and only if we 
chose to do so. Now you want us to give a fixed proportion 
m our revenue, but still you call it voluntary. In time another 
Viceroy will appear and say it ought to be compulsory. In 
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the end, therefore, our loyal desire to help the Government 
wdll he made the excuse for a tax for defence. A fixed 
proportion of revenue will operate unequally. A rich state 
could pay a tenth with ease, but to a poor state, heavily in 
debt, that tenth would be a grave matter. We do not like 
to send our troops out of our states except for war. We 
know it is better to train in large bodies, and that a turn of 
peace service on the frontier would do our troops good. But 
we like to see our troops in our own capitals, and feel that 
they are ours. Once they are taken away, shall we ever see 
them again ? There will be another Commander-in-Chief, 
who will forget what Lord Kitchener has said, and we shall 
never see our troops any more. W e shall hear a great deal 
about the requirements of the Army Staff, and the end of it 
all will be that our share in the Imperial Service movement 
will be tlie writing of an annual cheque in return for an 
annual compliment.” 

I think these views were held, in part at least, by more 
states than ventured to give expression to them. The 
scheme was still under consideration when Lord Curzon left, 
and it has not had any practical result. Yet it cannot be 
supposed that the question of the obligation of the native 
states to undertake a larger share of Imperial defence can 
be left wliere it is. It should be added that in the speech I 
have quoted, the Aga Khan distinctly predicated a reduction 
of the Native Army of British India, corresponding to the 
increase of Imperial Service troops on the suggested new 
basis ; but I have never heard that tliis portion of his scheme 
was endorsed by the Government of India. 

The Imperial Cadet Corps, constituted in 1901 by Lord 
Curzon, under the sanction of King Edward, had another 
purpose, which was more important for its political results 
than for its military value. The corps consists of cadets of 
princely and noble houses, and was formed to give young 
men of rank an opportunity of training in their hereditary 
profession of arms, and of obtaining commissions in the 
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Array. Its summer quarters were established at Dehra 
Dun, and in winter it is attached to a camp of exercise 
in the plains. Several of the younger ruling chiefs joined 
the corps, which at present numbers under twenty. The 
course of instruction lasts two years, and there is an addi- 
tional period of one year for cadets desiring commissions 
ill the Imperial Army. The corps has British officers. 
Some of the cadets have been appointed to the staffs of 
general officers, and others have received commissions in tlie 
Imperial Service troops. On ceremonial occasions they have 
furnished an extra bodyguard for the Viceroy, and their 
handsome uniforms of white and Star of India blue were 
conspicuous at the last Delhi Durbar, llie corps has not in 
recent years received the attention it deserves, and it may 
be hoped that efforts will now be made to expand it. Lord 
Curzon opened the door for the admission of Indians of 
family to the higher ranks of the Army, and this door can 
never be closed. 

Probably no Viceroy ever gave so much earnest attention 
to native state questions as Lord Cur/on, but in no respect 
was his solicitude more marked than in regard to the educa- 
tion of the chiefs. For manifold reasons, the scions of 
princely families in India cannot be sent to the ordinary 
educational institutions of the country, and the admirable 
chiefs’ colleges at Rajkote, Ajmere, and Lahore were estab- 
lished to supply their needs. They are not public schools on 
the English pattern, and yet in many respects they are 
meant to foster the public school spirit. While every care 
is taken to provide a suitable course of instruction, the forma- 
tion of character is held to be of equal importance. Many 
of the present ruling chiefs of India were trained in these 
institutions. Lord Curzon, after inspecting all- the colleges, 
came to the conclusion that they “ had not won the entire 
confidence of the chiefs,” and had not therefore “ completely 
fulfilled the conception of their founders.” He summoned 
a conference at Calcutta in January 1902, at which the 
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question of the future of the chiefs’ colleges was considered 
in careful detail. In his opening address to the conferencej 
he formulated publicly his proposals for reform. 

He desired to make the training more practical, and 
therefore suggested considerable changes in the teaching 
staff and in the curriculum. He thought that the colleges 
were constituted, “not to prepare for examinations, but to 
prepare for life.” He wished to preserve them frankly as 
seminaries for the aristocratic classes, but thought the train- 
ing should be varied in accordance with the future prospects 
of each pupil, so that whether he was intended for an officer, 
a landowner, an administrator, or a ruler, he would receive 
the education his prospective career required. He wanted, 
above all, to invoke the help and sympathy of the chiefs in 
greater measure, to induce them to discard their attitude of 
suspicion, and to make them feel that the colleges would 
render their sons and relatives better and more useful men. 

A scheme providing for many improvements was duly 
prepared, and in March 1904! another conference met at 
A j mere, at which numerous details were settled. The most 
notable outcome of the revival of interest in the chiefs’ colleges 
was a great increase in the number of pupils. The Ajmere 
College doubled its numbers within two years, though in that 
particular instance the growth was partly due to the advent 
of a new and popular Principal, Mr. C. W. Waddington. 
Several of the Maharajahs contributed handsomely to the 
cost of the scheme, and liberal aid was received from the 
Government. Feeder schools were established or resusci- 
tated in several native states. Finally, the Daly College at 
Indore, which had dwindled to the position of a feeder 
school, was raised to the dignity of a Rajkumar College by 
the enthusiasm and generosity of the Central India Chiefs. 
One of the closing events of Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty was 
the laying of the foundation stone of the new Daly Chiefs’ 
College on November 4, 1905. He was bitterly disappointed 
when at the last moment illness prevented him from attend- 
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ing, for he had regarded the Daly College, and the ardour 
with which the chiefs had set themselves to create it afresh 
on a splendid scale, as the crowning justification of his zeal 
for the better education of the aristocracy of India. In his 
absence the speech he had intended to deliver, which con- 
tained his farewell to the princes of India, was read by Mr. 
S. M. Fraser. 

Of the practical help he gave to the states in their 
administration there is no room to speak ; but it may be 
mentioned that the loans to native states during the famine 
of 1899-1900 amounted to over £ 1 , 800 , 000 , exclusive of 
guarantees given for loans obtained in the open mai'ket. 
Among the many outstanding disputes which he settled, none 
was more prominent than his solution of the Rerar question. 
For forty years the relations between the Government of 
India and Hyderabad, the pi'emier native state, had been 
affected by the British occupation of the province of Berar. 
More than a hundred years ago, the British agreed to 
maintain a subsidiary force for the protection of the Nizam 
of Hyderabad, in return for a fixed payment. The Nizam 
consented to employ the force, afterwards known as the 
Hyderabad Contingent, together with his own irregular 
army, in the cause of the British in time of war. It rendered 
valuable service under Wellington at the decisive battle of 
Assaye, when the power of the Mahrattas was broken. In 
later years the Hyderabad payments for the Contingent fell 
into arrear. After various temporary arrangements had 
been made, the province of Berar, in Hyderabad territory, 
was “taken in trust” by the British, at first in but 

finally under a treaty of 3 860 . The gross annual revenue of 
Berar was at that time estimated at £ 218,000 (in all calcula- 
tions of currency throughout this book I have, for conve- 
nience, estimated the exchange value of the rupee at 1^. 4d). 
The arrangement was that all surplus revenue, after paying 
the cost of the Contingent and of the civil administration ot 
the province, should be handed over to the Nizam. 
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Berar became an important centre of cotton production, 
and its other crops grew more valuable, so that in due course 
it attained unexpected prosperity. In Lord Curzon’s time 
its gross revenue had reached an annual total of £793,000. 
Only a modest proportion of this sum ever reached the 
Hyderabad Treasury in the shape of surplus. It was alleged 
by the Hyderabad Government, not without substantial 
reason, that the civil administration of Berar was unduly 
extravagant, and that, in particular, the sums spent on 
public works were excessive. The military arrangements 
were unsatisfactory to the British as well as distasteful to 
the Nizam. The Contingent had practically become part of 
the Imperial Army, and was no longer needed for the special 
defence of the State of Hyderabad ; yet under the terms of 
the treaty it had to be maintained as a separate military 
unit, and could not be cantoned outside the Nizam’s terri- 
tories in time of peace. Its cost was greater than was 
justifiable, the limitations imposed upon its movements 
lessened its efficiency, and its military position was anomalous. 
Hyderabad was at the same time financially embarrassed, 
and the feeling that it did not receive its due share of the 
Berar revenues was a constant grievance. 

The Berar question remained an open sore until in 1902, 
after preliminary negotiations, Lord Curzon went personally 
to Hyderabad, and in a private interview with the Nizam came 
to an agreement which closed it for ever. The rendition of 
the province had become impossible, and no one saw that 
more clearly than the Nizam himself. Over two million 
people had been under direct British control for nearly half 
a century, and had enjoyed the advantages of an administra- 
tion which was far in advance of that of their neighbours. 
I have said that in native states the people prefer the rule 
of their own chiefs ; but the converse is also true, as Lord 
Curzon pointed out at a meeting of the Royal Society of 
Arts in 1908. The inhabitants of Berar would have been 
dismayed at the prospect of reverting to Hyderabad rule. 
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An alternative expedient was propounded by the Viceroy, 
and accepted without reserve by the Nizam. The British 
Government leased Berar in perpetuity at an annual rent of 
£108,000. The Nizam’s sovereignty over Berar was re- 
affirmed, and his flag was to be flown at Amraoti, the capital 
of the province, on his birthday during the lifetime of the 
late ruler. The Hyderabad Contingent was fully incor- 
porated in the Imperial Anny, and released from the 
necessity of remaining in the Hyderabad dominions. The 
Nizam at the same time agreed to effect large reductions in 
his excessive and unnecessary irregular army, which have 
since been carried out. The Hyderabad State was heavily 
in debt to the British Government, and part of the rent was 
to be devoted towards liquidating these liabilities, but at no 
distant date the Nizam will come into possession <ji' an 
annual income from Berar far exceeding anytliing he had 
ever received before. During the preceding forty years 
the Berar “ surplus ” had only shown an annual average of 
£58,000. 

The bargain was a very fair one, and did reasonable justice 
to both parties. It has been said that the Nizam was at a 
disadvantage in negotiating in privacy with so persuasive a 
diplomatist as fjord Curzon, invested as he was witli all the 
prestige of his high office. The contention does injustice both 
to the ability of the Nizam and to the forbearance of the 
Viceroy. The late Nizam, who died in Augu.st 1011, was a 
shrewd and capable ruler, extremely well conversant with the 
affairs of his state. He was as anxious as the Government of 
India to terminate the unhappy difference which had .so long 
estranged them. I believe he was thoroughly .satisfied with the 
settlement, and Sir David Barr, who was Resident at the time, 
stated in 1908 that his Highness had found it “ entirely satis- 
factory.” There can be no better authority, for Sir David Barr 
not only had much to do with the Berar negotiations, but he 
was instrumental in placing the relations between Hydera- 
bad and Simla on a far better footing, and he enjoyed the 
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confidence of the Nizam to an unusual degree. The point 
in the Berar Agreement which perhaps weighed most with 
the Nizam was that his prestige was e:^anced. The British 
Government remained in Berar, but only as his lessees. He 
had the further satisfaction of witnessing a reduction in the 
number of British troops in his territories. 

A further outcome of the Hyderabad interview was that, 
at Lord Curzon’s request, Mr. Casson Walker, an able 
financial officer from the Punjab who had already arrived 
at the Nizam’s capital, was entrusted with the task of 
rehabilitating the finances of the state. The resources of 
Hyderabad had been sadly depleted by famine expenditure, 
but still more by defective financial control. Mr. Casson 
Walker remained at his post for nine years, and only retired 
at the beginning of 1 !)] 1 . When he left, the whole financial 
administration had been reorganised, and such far-reaching 
economies had been eftccted that the cash reserves and 
securities of the state had been quadrupled. The result 
was acthieved desjjite the fact that debt amounting to 
over ,Cl,y.‘$3,()00 had been paid off’, while the increased 
expenditure required by administrative reforms had been 
duly met. Hyderabad is now in a stronger financial 
positiotj than it has ever been before, but there is still much 
room for internal developnrent The greatest needs of the 
state are roads and feeder railways. Mr. Casson Walker 
in his final report makes the remarkable statement that 
“ there are not more than four or five roads in the interior 
of the Donnnions which are passable all the year.” Owing 
to the lack of roads, and still more of bridges and culverts, 
the peasantry cannot market their spare produce in time of 
plenty, while when scarcity prevails, the absence of transport 
facilities leaves them “at the mercy of the local money- 
lender, who uses to the full his opportunities of raising 
prices against the ryot.” These disclosures may be 
commended to the attention of advocates of the policy of 
encouraging conformity to the traditions of native states. 
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The traditional road of Hyderabad comes to a full-stop when 
it meets a stream or a gully. 

The neighbouring state of Indore was under a cloud 
before Lord Curzon became Viceroy. The Maharajah 
Holkar had for many years been prone to acts of 
eccentricity, which had developed into serious injustice 
towards some among his subjects, and ultimately his whole 
government fell into confusion. The real cause of all the 
trouble was mental excitability, but it was plain that he 
was unfitted for the control of an important and populous 
.state. In January 1903 he was permitted to abdicate, and 
his youthful son was installed in his stead, under the 
guidance of a Council of Regency. It may allay rumours 
still occasionally heard if I state definitely that the Maharajah 
abdicated by his own desire, and that permission was only 
accorded after the request had been several times preferred. 
A touching feature of the ease was that he decided to appear 
for the last time as a ruler at the Delhi Durbar, where 1 
met him, a genial man of fine presence and much distinction. 
Few people who saw him placidly taking snapshots in the 
Durbar arena on that New Year’s morning had any idea 
that he was about to strip himself of his princely powers. 
One who watched him a few days later in open Durbar 
gravely salute his little son as his successor and prince, told 
me that in the moment of his abdication Holkar comported 
himself with such fine dignity that he won back in esteem 
much that he had lost. Such scenes are sometimes witnessed 
on the stage, but seldom in real life. He was happier in 
retirement, and lived for some years afterwards. 

The restoration of powers to the Maharajah of Kashmir 
in 190.5 was one of the last public acts performed by Lord 
Curzon in India, and the prince was so moved by the 
kindness he experienced at the hands of the Viceroy on that 
occasion that he travelled a thousand miles to take leave of 
him on the quay. In 1889 the powers of the Maharajah 
had been withdrawn from him at his own request, and 
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placed in the hands of a council which included his brothers. 
Lord Curzon held a special Durbar at .Jammu for the 
restoration ceremony, and it was noted that no such 
ceremony had been held in India before. In the course of 
his speech the Viceroy took occasion to rebut the rumours 
that the Vale of Kashmir was about to be annexed by the 
Government of India, or that special conditions permitting 
Europeans to acquire property in the state had been imposed. 
By reason of its temperate climate and its natural beauty, 
Kashmir has come to be regarded as a Naboth’s vineyard by 
some Englishmen. Within its borders a white race could 
rear children, and thus, it is argued, the problem of holding 
India could be greatly simplified. Lord ('urzon’s speech at 
Jammu finally disposed of these covetous tendencies. 

The circular letter of 1 900, requiring princes and chiefs to 
apply for leave to travel abroad, needs only passing mention. 
It obtained a publicity which, I believe, was never intended, 
and was the object of a good deal of criticism arising partly 
from lack of knowledge of the facts, and partly from the 
indiscreetly literal manner inwliich the letter was interpreted 
by some political officers. It was not addressed to ariy 
particular rulers, but was circulated to all. I have already 
said I think circular letters to native states are fretpiently 
unwise; and in this instance political officers, fearful of 
responsibility, were not content with communicating the 
spirit of the order, as was undoubtedly meant. But the 
purpose of the letter itself was entirely seemly. While 
some princes never leave India, and others rarely cross the 
borders of their states, a few were in the habit of departing 
on long foreign tours at frc({ucnt intervals. Occasionally 
these tours were made the occasion for reckless extravagance 
in expenditure, and in such cases the ultimate sufferers were 
the ruler’s own subjects, who had to pay. Jlie Government 
of India have never discouraged the natural desire of the 
rulers of native states to see the world, but they held that 
foreign journeys should be undertaken with some regard to 
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the resources of a state, and that a ruler should not be so 
much abroad as to neglect the administration of his own 
territories. The insistence upon obtaining sanction was 
meant to provide some cheek upon princely wanderings. 
No new principle was involved, and the circular letter had 
a good effect, though the intentions which inspired it have 
been somewhat in abeyance in more recent years. 

Lord Curzon was not unmindful of the fact that, notwith- 
standing all his efforts to associate the princes and chiefs 
more closely with the Imperial affairs of India, his purpose 
would not be fully achieved unless some machinery was 
provided for bringing them collectively and periodically 
into touch and co-operation with the Government. Some 
such design was in the mind of I.iord Lytton, when before 
the Dellii Durbar of 1 877 he proposed the formation of an 
Indian Privy Council, for which sanction was refused by 
the home authorities. Lord Curzon’s plan was never made 
public ; but it was understood that it provided for tire 
constitution of a selected body of princes, who were to deal 
only with certain specified matters in which they were 
concerned. It was essentially limited and tentative, though 
it contained the germ of far greater things. It seems to have 
become merged in Lord Minto’s much larger scheme for 
an Imperial Advisory Council for consultative purposes, 
which was to include both ruling princes and territorial 
magnates drawn from British India. Lord Minto’s scheme 
was submitted to the Secretary of State in 1907, but it got 
no further. 

One of the difficulties which retard ,the realisation of 
these projects is the hesitation of the princes and chiefs 
themselves. Not only their claims to precedence, but 
their dislike of innovations, and their fears lest in some 
unforeseen way their powers may be curtailed, block the 
way. Yet some solution must be found, for the develop- 
ment of India into a great Empire with world-wide 
interests, in which its most prominent men have 
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no practical voice, is not a position wliicli can for ever 
continue. Nor can Great Rritairi from time to time enlarge 
the liberties of the peoples of British India without regard 
to the attitude of the native slaLes, Every fresli concession 
which gives the noit-ofli(dal represen laLivcs of British India 
a larger share in deciding great lnip{“ri!il (pjeslions, which 
affect the native states in ecpial tn<*asure, must in the end 
cause resentment. Able and amhilious Maharajahs will jiot 
for ever he content lo see their <icstinics pass nion! largely 
into the control of the men who sil, upon the Imperial 
Council, while they themselves are e.siclu(l<,'d. A serious 
defect of Lord Morh‘y s policy wliile he was S(!cr(!tary of 
State for India was tliat in all li<* said and di<l, he spoke and 
acted as Lhougli the native states did not <‘xist.. They 
seemed beyond the purview of liis thought. His altitude 
resembled that l.aken up by the lca<i<;rs of Uut Indian 
National ('ongrt;ss. \\'hen I askcfl Mr. Surendra Nath 
Banerjeo what, he proposed to do with India’s priiaats when 
he ha(l {tarlianK’nts in ev<‘ry pnnlnee and a central Assemhly 
on the hanks of Uie Hooghly, he rejilied placidly; “Th(?y 
must, remain out sidti." I’he <li.seii)I<;s of the Congress h^ave 
the native stales severely alone; yet there an; 7l,OtK>,0«0 
people in India vv1h» arc not under British administrative 
control. 

1 do not foresee the day when the great Maliarajahs will 
sit supine within their palaces white the fate of India passes 
into tlie hands of lawyers ami .schoolmasters, even though 
the new legislators have a Viceroy and a phalanx of British 
officials at their back ; nor do I discern the time when they 
will rdin(|ui.sh their ancient jiowers and prerogatives, and 
entrusting their fortunes to rejirescntative assemhiies on th<; 
Western model, j»ermil themselves to sink lo the level 
of superior zemndant. The A.s.semblics ” already convoked 
in one or two stales are mere shams, and were never in- 
tended to be otherwise. In all the reforms we institute, we 
should keep carefully in mind their probable efreet upon tiie 
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native states ; and it should never be forgotten that what- 
ever our ultimate purpose in India may be, we shall only be 
successful so long as we keep the native states as a living 
and integral part of the structure of the Empire. 

In a chapter which deals with the princes of India, the 
great Coronation Assemblage at Delhi in December and 
January 1902-3 may best find a place ; but as the last 
Delhi Durbar had many chroniclers, and as I have already 
described it at great length in my book, “At Delhi,” I 
shall not enter into many details. As a pageant the Durbar 
was without precedent in the history of Asia, and probably 
its magnificence will never again be equalled. The organisers 
of the great Durbar about to be held by the King-Emperor 
at Delhi are not attcnipting to rival Llie 1903 gathering. 
The coming Durbar may excel the last assemblage in point 
of numbers, though that is now a matter of doubt; but 
it can hardly be invested with the same dramatic picturesque- 
ness. It will derive its distinctive character from the actual 
presence of the King-Emperor and the Queen-Empress, and 
in that respect will therefore have an incomparable signi- 
ficance. For the first time in history a British Emperor will 
set foot upon the soil of India to receive the homage of 
princes and peoples. The great but inevitable defect of the 
last Durbar was the enforced absence of the Sovereign. It 
was said at the time of King Edward’s death that if his 
health had permitted, he would have come to Delhi in 
per.son. The statement was perfectly true. For a brief 
space the project was seriously considered, but it was 
quickly realised that his Majesty’s physical condition was 
unequal to the strain of so long a journey. 

The reason why the 1 903 Durbar was so unique was that 
it really marked the end of an era, though designed to 
inaugurate the beginning of a new one. k'or the last time 
mediaeval India was revealed in its old barbaric splendour. 
For sheer spectacular magnificence no sight I have ever 
seen can be compared with the elephant procession at the 
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State Entry, Pictures convey no adequate conception of 
lhal uiarvcilous nioniciit. wlien i.lic \''ieeroy. on a ^j^i^jantic 
olopluiril. with all the jiifreaLcst princes of India in his train, 
a]qirr)aciied the Junnna Musjid and cailcred Deliii slowly, 
inqm“ssi\(‘Iy. the central figure in a vision st) resj)lendeni 
that al, first tlic awestnu^k crowds forgot to cliecr. It was 
a scene that; made one <aiteh one's breath in wonder; for 
those who saw it nothing will ever dim the memory of the 
solemn irn'sistiblc niareh of tlic eleplianis, the fwayi/ig 
howdahs of burnished gold and silver, the proud Mahanijahs 
seated on high, the clanging bells and the strains of martial 
luu.sie, the silent, motionless enveloping troops, the niieou?jt- 
abl(; crowds in radiant vosinicnts, and tlio majestic setting, 
the mighty cathedral moscpic* and the vast red fort, and the 
umbrageous park bei.wcen, '^I’lie Durbar <;an be repeated 
again, but not that iinforgei.Labie spectacle. 

Another event which will not. he staai again was llienn’icw 
of the retinues of tin* cliiefs. It was not entirely spon- 
taneous, for many of the costumes had lH;en pi‘<.'j)arcd for 
the occasion, lait it w.-is th<; final ghjwiiig ovillmrst of an 
India that, has passcrl aw.ay for (!ver. On thf; plain outside 
tlic huge amphilhcal.re! one met \vhole s(}ua(lrons of horse- 
men in chain .nrinonr, maiJ-trlad warriors on camels, even 
el{‘{)hanl.s in coals of mail, tattered Arab cavalry, Shaus 
from Ilurma in green and mauve velvet, soldiers from the 
desert in huge <juilte<l coat.s of slate-blue, monks from far 
laulak in grinning dragon juasks, fighting men on stilts' for 
aLf,H(!k!ng war <‘Ie[»hants, a wondrous medley of the mediajval 
soldiery of the East. I'ho State Hall, held in the I)ewan-i- 
Am, or Hall of Public Audience, in the Port, was another 
brilliant gathering, and there was a State Investiture, at 
which the recipients of honours in the two great Indian 
Orders had their iu.sigtfia bestowed upon them by the 
Viceroy, At the great review wliieh (ilosed the Assemblage 
Lord Curzoii reviewed 30,000 troops, the Mower of the Army 
of India, under the eoiiimand of I^ord Kitchener. 
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At the Durbar itself, which was attended by over a 
hundred rulers of separate states, the King- Emperor’s procla- 
mation commanding the Viceroy to hold the Durbar was 
read by a mounted herald, who rode into the arena attended 
by trumpeters. Lord Curzon read a gracious message from 
His Majesty, and afterwards announced that the Government 
had remitted three years’ interest on famine loans to native 
states. The absence of any boon to the people, which is 
associated in the Oriental mind with such occasions, caused 
much disappointment ; but the financial conditions of the 
moment were not propitious. Though I have dwelt upon 
the picturesque side of the Durbar, it is a mistake to 
suppose that it was a mere pageant. Lord Curzon said 
afterwards, in his Budget speech in 1903, that “ it was a 
landmark in the history of the people, and a chapter in the 
ritual of the State.” It was meant “to remind all the 
princes and peoples of the Asiatic Empire of the British 
Crown that they had passed under the dominion of a new 
and single sovereign.” The Durbar had to suffer some 
amount of snarling criticism, both before and afterwards, 
but there was never, in the minds of those who witnessed 
it, any doubt about its triumphant success. It created a 
new sense of unity among the Indian peoples, awoke for 
the first time a consciousness of their fellowship in a world- 
wide Empire, and strengthened their affection for the King 
and the Royal Family. The presence of the Duke and 
Duchess of Connaught, who have spent twelve years in 
India, and are greatly beloved there, contributed greatly to 
the last-named result. 

Much misconception still prevails about the cost of the 
1903 Durbar. Lord Curzon announced at the outset that 
“ a great State ceremonial would never have been conducted 
in India on more economical lines.” The claim was more 
than justified, for unexpected savings were effected in the 
disposal of material after the gathering. In the Budget 
Debate for 1908 it was stated that the net charge against 
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Imperial revenues for the entire Durbar worked out at 
£84,000, while the expenditure oi' the Provincial Govern- 
ments was £99,000, making £180,000 in all. 'Diese sums 
do not include the outlay by the iiative stales, which are 
generally lavish on such occasions, I <'au only speak ol‘ 
two or three states about %vhich 1 <‘!iiiii(>ecl lo make personal 
inquiries, and it appeared to me that, in each insUnn-e the 
state had spent a moderate sum in proporlittn to its annual 
revenue. For example, I (ound thal. more tlian one 
prominent state ha,d expended a sum cfjuivalfail. lo about 
three percent, of its annual revenue ; hiitin Indian gossip, and 
in the columns of certain newspajaa-s in England, these 
charges were greatly iidlalcd by the (txercisc of lively 
imaginatioj i. 

The puhlic, never knew Iht^ enormous amount of labour 
Lord Cur/on devoted to the Durhar. ll came in the midst 
of absorbing proocciquiliojis ; il was oidy an incicbait of lus 
Viccroyalty ; hnl. the work Ik; <iid for it would have serve<l 
some m(;n for a lifelhne. The task oi‘ prt;paraiion on the 
spot oc(‘U})ied a <;onsid<;rable .staff for a whoh* year, loair 
Limes Lord Cur/.on visited Dellii to inspe<‘t, r(;vise, artd 
improve the arrangements. He plannctf every (letail. and 
.saw every tletuil exee.ulcd. From first l.o Inst, the whole 
gathering was his own ctmeeption, and the driving fV»rce 
which made him a human dynamo during lus sojourn in 
India alone rcmlered the stdicrne po.ssiblc of exetmtion. 
Everybody predicted failure, and yet there was never the 
slighte.st sembianec of a breakdown. I'he secret of the 
work which Lord Cur/.on aeeomplislicd in India was that 
from early manliood he liad trained himself to l)e absolutely 
methodical in all he undertook. No Viceroy, save Dalhousie, 
ever wrote so much with his own hand. His papers were 
a miracle of orderliness. Some one has said that his capacity 
for work Is aImo.st inhuman, ami certainly t(> unmetlKKlieal 
men lie seemed to toil with the unswerving certitude ol' a 
maclune ; but it was only by this rigid per-sistenee that he 
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left behind him such an astonisiiing record of labours 
completed. In no undertaking did his talent for organisa- 
tion shine so brilliantly as in l,he Delhi Durbar. I recall the 
remark of a c.elebrated soldier, who roused himself fr-om a 
reverie one evening in camp, and said he liud been wondering 
what the world would have seen if the Viceroy had been in 
the Army, and had brought Llie same rpialitics to bear on tlic 
conduct oi‘ a great campaign. 

The Durbar was held to pi'oclaini the areesslon of a new 
Sovereign, but it also fell to Lord (‘urzons lot to lead a 
movemcjit for commemorating the memory of I, he illnslrious 
dead. hVom the time of Ins arrival he had dreanual of the 
creation of a building whieli should (;oiitain “ a sLundifig record 
of our wonderful history, a visible momiment of Indian 
glories, and an illustration, more ehapicnt than any spoken 
address or printed page, of tlie lessons of puldic patriotism 
and civic duty.” He had worked out the details of the 
proposal, and even prepared tentative designs of the build- 
ing, when the lamented death of Queen Victoria ar()u.sed 
throughout India a de.sire for ai» Imperial Memorial worthy 
of tlie late Queen-Empress. Lord Lurzon submitted his 
scheme, first at a meeting in the (hilcuLta Town Hall on 
February 0, liJOJ, and afterwards at a meeting of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal. The Victoria flail, lie explained, was to 
be an Historical Museum, a Naiif)nal Ciallery, and it was 
essential that “ the art, the science, the literature, the history, 
the men, the events whicli are tlicreiu commemorated must 
be those of India, and of (ireat Britain in India, alone.” I 
will not pause to discuss the criticism which the scheme 
encountered, sometimes useful and valuable, occa.sionally 
carping and (}uerulous. Disputes about national memorials 
are not unknown in England, and there is some (|uality in 
the climate of India which seems to develop the habit of 
mordant criticism. Such opposition as was originally offered 
to the Victoria Memorial Hall failed, in my belief, because 
nobody was able to suggest a better alternative. At any 
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rate, it grachiaily dii.a jiU'ay. i'iie prha e'. arul chif ts sup- 
ported llic scheme with yrent gfiie.'t'N'iy (Void Ihe outset 
Their suhscriplion;- ^ves■e fil limited }o a Kinxiiiiujii of' 
£CG00 each, tliough the maxiinuiii v.’a, iMised, in 

response to a desire expressedi hy weali ie. jaE’j f s, lu 
Ft ought not to h(“ !icf'<‘ssar\ so sa;, li m all sMh‘,<'ri])lious 
were entirely sponhiueous, and Ih.ii u?) v/as h, -ought: 

and the unworthy aiieg-a I ion lo tlr- < ooLi-aiy, opsai'y made 
at the time, is oiiiy m'-utioned ’.'.t-ri- lor Liu- pui-uose of 
explicit denial. I'lie Maharaja'i! oi' f ! walior acl.iially ollercd 
the splendid do!i!!.tioii o*' tttthOG'.i iovv;u-ris ihe iimd, while 
the Maharajali of Kashmir waoit-d lo coiilrihide hi()n,niin. 

Tlu; ^'^ietoria M ejuoriai ilid! :e!ieiiie sinvi\ed ail \i(‘issi- 
tudes, tlianks largi;!} !o Hm- eiii-i-gf-lie .'mpor! it reet'i\ed 
from Lh(‘ \'ic( roy, ano rhe huildiiig is imov under (-ouslrue 
lion on the Caleui l-i iiKthl-ni. King (h‘or.;'e i;dd the loiinda- 
lion stone duritig his Indian lour as I'rineeol' Wales. The 
hnilding w.as designed !>y Sir W'iiliain 1‘hnerson. and is to he 
in tin- Italian Kt-naissanee style, though ihere will he 
suggestion of Orleut.alisni in the in*rangenieid of the domes 
and minor details/’ 'I’lte whole slrucinre will he hieed with 
while marhle. hewed from the Makrana tjuarries in llajjiutana; 
and when eompleh- it siiould he tiie ureldleelurid glory of 
CaleutUi. 'fhe (teensuinal suggestions that it shoidd he per- 
verted lo idlier uses have lorlunaUfiy n<‘v<r ree«ive«l iiny 
countenanee from the ( Joxernmeid, of India. Konl C'ur/on 
su/neicntl}'^ answered the ulilifarian proposals sometimes 
placed before him when hc' said : “Do not lot ns use F^ueen 
Victoria’s name Lo ,'thsoK<- us IV«Hn our legitimate respon- 
sibilities.” Some d<‘lay has been eaust-d by unexpeeted 
difficulties in preparing tlie foundations, but in any ea.se it 
would have taken many years loeoinpletesueh a niagniliecnt 
enterprise. 

It has been said already that Lord Cur/on visileil hirty 
native states during his Vhecroyally, but some furllier notes 
of his indefatigable travel.s may be of interest, and tliey may 
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fittingly conclude a chapter which has already covered a 
rather wide field. The saga of his wanderings in the Indian 
Empire may perhaps be told in greater detail by other pens ; 
but it will be worth the teUing, for he always wandered with 
a definite purpose. The business of a Viceroy of India 
should be, among other things, to travel as much as possible 
in the countries he administers, and not merely to oscillate 
between Simla and Calcutta. Ijord Curzon lost no oppor- 
tunity of examining in person the condition of every 
province; and when there were decisions to be made, he 
tried whenever possible to investigate the questions on the 
spot. He was no arm-chair Viceroy. 

Three months after his arrival he went to Ijahore, and 
visited the Punjab Canal Colonies, on liis way from Calcutta 
to Simla. In the autumn of 1809 he started from Simla on 
his first prolonged tour, and, alter a halt at Delhi, inspected 
the famine relief works at Hissar and elsewhere. His 
appearance on horseback in the relief camps — for in his 
earlier years in India he was wont to ride a good deal when 
on tour — caused some astonishment, especially as he moved 
about almost unattended whenever engaged upon famine 
inspection. Thence he went to Ajmere, and to the province 
of Kathiawar, where there was much scarcity. Lord Curzon 
is the only Viceroy who has visited Kathiawar. Afterwards 
he proceeded to Bombay and Poona, to visit the plague 
hospitals and to inquire into the plague preventive measures. 
At Bombay he witnessed the inauguration of the scheme for 
rebuilding the slums of the city, prepared under the auspices 
of Lord Sandhurst. His subsequent itinerary included 
Ahmednagar, Nagpur, Jabalpur, Bhopal, Gwalior, Agi-a, 
Cawnpore, Lucknow, and Benares. 

Early in March 1900, Lord Curzon went on a shorti tour 
in Assam, which had never before been visited by a Viceroy, 
except a brief visit paid by Lord Northbrook to the Surma 
Valley. He mingled with the planters, saw the tea planta- 
tions, discussed the Assam labour question, and ascended the 
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jBraliiiiaputra IJiver. jIL IIk; cii(i of Marcli ho made a tour 
of the North-West Frontier, partly in ^■ic‘w of the scheme for 
the new province, which was thou niaturiiifr. After a pause 
at Amritsar, where he saw the shrine ol' the Sikhs, he crossed 
into Baluchistan and held a Durbar for the (thud’s of the 
province at Quetta : went to the confhics of Afghanistan at 
Chaman ; and returned through tlie Derajat and the valley 
of the Indus, reaching Simla at the <‘n(l ol‘ April. The 
gravity of the famine in Western India imiuced I^ord t’urzon 
to undertake a special lour in (iujerat in August, although 
the weather was very uni'avourubie for tra\<flling. His visit, 
in conjunction with liie earlier oin;, brought ahoul important 
modifications in famine policy, to which 1 shall ngaitJ refer. 

His autumn tour in was through Siml an<l Wcslern 
and Southern Bulia. II is first imj)ort,ant halt was at the 
flourishing port of Karachi. Allerwanls he voyaged l>y sea, 
paying visits to tlie Kao of (!uleh in his remote capital <il* 
Bhuj ; to lh(^ tiny I*ortngues<‘ colony of l)iu; to tiie ancient 
city of Somnath-Palan, in Katliiawar, ami to .lutiagadh and 
Rajkotc: to Surat, Homhay, Bijajmr, and the ruined Hindu 
eity<»f Vijayanagar : lo tlie vestiges of I'ortugimsc domiujoJi 
at. Goa; to(’(»chiu and (juilon on tin; Malabar const, and the 
old-world slate of 'rravaneore ; arnl finally lo Mysor<? ami 
the chief eiti<!s of the Madras Presidtaiey. One interesting 
feature of this journey was l,or<! Gurzon's visit lo the Kolar 
goldfields. 

On his way lo Simla, in tlH‘ spring of IbOI, he inspeeted 
the famous Mahomedan edneational institution at Aligarh, 
and also called at Delhi. In November lifOI, he started on 
an adventurous journey, far from the railway, and for a little 
time even from the telegraph, through the wild hilly country 
of Silchar and Manipur, across into U{>per Burma, and 
thence to Mandalay. It was a journey which would have 
tried a traveller inured to inee.ssant hardship, but those who 
accompanied him said that, although he .started weary from 
long days and nights at his dt;sk at Simla, he showed no sign 
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of fatigue. The rough life seemed to act as a restorative. 
At Lashio he held a Durbar for the chiefs of the Northern 
Shan States, and various visits in Lower Burma concluded 
with his arrival at Rangoon. 

In the year 1902 Lord Curzon’s travels were even more 
frequent. At the end of February he made a Lour of 
Northern Bengal, including Darjeeling. \Fhen the Calcutta 
season closed he made a special pilgrimage to Hyderabad 
to settle the Berar question, and afterwards he went to 
Peshawar to see the officials of the new jjrovince, to receive 
the frontier chiefs in Durbar, and to inspect the Khybcr. f n 
August he went to Mysore to invest the young Maharajah 
with ruling powers, and he took the oj)p()rtutuLy of con- 
ferring with the Madras Government at OoLucamund. In 
the atitumn he went for a j)rolonged series of visits in 
the Uajputana States, and after the Durbar he stopped 
at Gaya, Arrah, Patna, and elsewhere on his way to 
Calcutta. 

The principal places visited during the spring tour of 1903 
were Allahabad, Rewah, and Kasauli ; and in the atitumn 
visits to the important native states of Patiala, Nabha, Jind, 
Bahawalpur, and Ulwar, formed the prelude to the voyage 
to the Persian Gulf which has been described in an earlier 
chapter. 

The tour undertaken by the Viceroy in b’cbruary 1904 
was somewhat momentous, because he went to Cdiittagong, 
Dacca, and Mymensingh to explain and defend the proposed 
partition of Bengal, which was then under consi<leration. 
He stayed at Simla afterwards, before sailing for England. 
On his return to renew his Viceroyalty he proceeded straight 
to Calcutta, but hurried to Bombay in March 1905 to meet 
Lady Chirzon. His spring tour included Pu.sa, Ilarnpur, 
and Lucknow ; he went to .Jammu in October to restore the 
powers of the Maharajah of Kashmir, and afterwards to 
Lahore ; he came to Bombay early in November to welcome 
the Prince and Princess of W ales ; and the closing days of 
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his Vieeroyalty were spent in quietude at Agra, which he 
loved more than any other spcjt ii» [ndia. 

If my recital (d‘ these Odyssean wanderings is little more 
than a very incomplete geograjdiic.al list, iny pica must he 
that it has been ncc^essary to resist temptation. IV; yield 
would be to unfold an interniinable });niorama of the cities 
of the present and the relics ol‘ I he hisUu'ie ])ast, and to de- 
scribe every phase of Indian life, from tlu; triha! customs of 
the wild })eople of the Chin Hills, If) the paticjit husbandry 
of the peasants of Madras. Lonl Cur/on s.'iw liulia as m) 
other Viceroy has ever seen il ; his thirst for knowledge of 
the land tinder his control was insatiabk; ; Imt always his 
lieart turned to the cities of Delhi and Agra, and il was in 
a final contemplation of the glorious vision of the Taj, which 
his owji reverent care had done .so much to preserve and 
enhance, that he sought, relief front the poignant emotions 
with which his last (lays in India wetre (‘harged. Nothing 
in India apfiealed to him so imich as these luiiji'slic cities of 
the Moguls; he visited each ,s<;^'en f,ini<‘s, he renewed Uit' 
ancient spk'ndour ol' the one, and in the otlita- he found 
.solace at the end. 
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VII 

THE OVERHAULING OF MACHINERY 

WiiKN Tjorcl Ciirzon waw presented with the freedom of the 
City of London on July ‘20, lOOt, he reminded the Lord 
Mayor and Corporation that “ epocdis arise in the history of 
every country when the administrative machinery requires 
to be taken to pieces and overhauled, and readjusted to the 
altered necessities or the growing demands of the hour.” 
He went on to claim, with justice, that during his first five 
years in India he had been engaged upon “ a work of reform 
and reconstruction.” In his sixth Budget speech, three 
months earlier, he had said, “ in no spirit of pride, but as a 
statement of fact, that reform had been carried through 
every branch and department of the administration, that 
abuses had been swept away, anomalies remedied, the pace 
quickened, and standards raised.” He admitted that the 
policy had not always been popular, and the admission was 
perhaps necessary. On another occasion Lord Curzon had 
spoken of his determination to place every branch of 1 ndian 
policy and administration “upon the anvil, to test its 
efficiency and durability, and, if possible, do something for 
its improvement”; and though the wielder of the hammer 
in such a process might be “ whole-hearted and sincere,” as 
the Viceroy claimed to be, the drivers of the machines 
' which were being fashioned afresh were doubtless not always 
readily amenable to the operation. Nevertheless, it was 
surprising to note how little resistance was shown to a 
widespr^ series of administrative reforms, and how 
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freneral was the testimony to their efficacy when they were 
concluded. 

In a sense, the greater part of this record is a story of 
the overhauling of machinery. I have already described 
the reorganisation of frontier administration, Liu; consolida- 
tion of British influence in Persia and the Gulf, the reforms 
in agrarian policy, the reconstruction of the educational 
system, and the bringing ol‘ the native states into <doser 
association with the larger aims of the Eni))ir(‘. In later 
chapters 1 shall deal with the prcfMiration of a new irrigat ion 
programme, the formulation of a. new policy towards com- 
merce and industry, financial reforms, ilu; rescue of Kastern 
Bengal after many decades of neghs l, and the dcvf.Iopincnt 
of the Indian military system. I’lu! improv<!mcnl of tlie 
defences of Itulia formed a neecjssary and intt'gral part of 
the design, and though imu'h of the wetrk was done by 
others, Lord Vurzon not only made its fullilment possible 
by the labours of his first four years, hut himself ehost; the 
instrument who brought, it to completion. Me.'inwhilc 
certain features f)f his Vicauoyalty, which have special 
relation to the administrative services, can b(!sl be brtMighl 
together luwc; and it will he convenient to deal at the same 
time with the important changes which were gradually 
introduced as a result of the Police C’ommis.sion. 

The condition of the Indian police forms a consl-iint 
theme for vituperation among a limited number of English- 
men. There are four things, however, which they omit to 
tell the public at home. They ne\'er explain that the acts 
of cruelty or oppression which they recount with so much 
zeal are invariably committed by Indians upon Indians. 
Though they expound, in Parliament and in the Press, the 
occasional scandals which arise, they never disclose the 
large number of case.s in which police oflence.s are severely 
punished by the British courts, 'rhey never make the 
slightest attempt to acknowledge the strenuous efforts of the 
Government of India, extending over a long series of years, to 
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purify the police force. Above all, while condemning 
existing conditions, they never refer Lo the far greater 
abuses of police authority which were permitted under 
native rule. 

An accurate judgment, upon many of I Ikj problems of 
India can only be formed after comparison with the circum- 
stances of the past. When an impassione<l critic condemns 
this or that phase of British rule he shouKi always be asked : 
“What was done in this respect before the British arrived '{ ” 
The answer, if it is a fair oiu;, will ofi.en be found illuminating, 
and should give the measure of the progress accomplished. 
Upon no question is comparison more necessary than in the 
case of the police. 'Phe British, on their advent into the 
older provinces of India, l‘ound a few corrupt liinciionaries 
in the towns; while in the country districts, in addition to 
a system of village watchmen, the ru'iiihidars, or holders of 
large estates, were held res])onsiblc for the maintenance of 
order and the suppression of crime. 

“ Instead of protecting the inhabitants of their cstjites, 
these landowners had grossly abused the authority entrusted 
to them for that purpose. They extorted and amassed 
wealth, which was dissipated in a jealous rivalry of mag- 
nificent pageantry. "I’he weapons which were intended for 
the enemies oidy of the slate were turned against the state 
itself, and against eac;h other, :ind were used for ]jlans of 
personal aggrandisement, mutual r(!venge, or public [)Iundcr. 
It was sometimes with difliculty that tlu; regular or standing 
Army of the stale could restrain the insolence or subdue 
the insubordination of these intestine rebels and robbers.” 

It cannot be said that in their early experiments the 
British effected mueli improvement. I’lieir first reforms 
were actually attended by a marked increase of crime ; and 
even in later years, when it was thought some progress had 
been made, the revelations of the Madras Torture (Jom- 
mission of 1855 .showed that the trouble was still deep, 
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The reeonls of Lhc ias-'. nah I’ohi iny I'D.ilar.i tn i'lonce of 
repeated attempts to improve I he eiiieifaicy, and to restrain 
the malpractices, of the police. Lord iiiinsdowne o’avc the 
question much anxious attention, and introdiicfsl many 
valuable improvements, ile was hampered, however, in 
this and in other projects by iaek of funds. 

Lord Curzon was ,so vividly awari' of LIk; need ior further 
reform of the police that lie included ihe suhjccL in his lirst 
list of twelve (juestions. In liiO'J, wiln Ihe approval of the 
Secretary oi‘ State, he :ij>p(»inled :i ( 'otnmission. with Sir 
Andrew Fraser as Fresident, and Mr. (a I'l, (a wards Sir Harold) 
Stuart as Secretary, Loiiifjuire inio the police admifiislration 
of every province'. 'riirt;c [uov inccs had alrciuly submitted 
extensive proposals for ihe rc(u;iLf.i,!us:d,ion of their police, 
and the ohjta'L of tiu/ t'onunis'.ion wa^ lo dcvis<‘ .a homo- 
geneous plan of reform. The Conunission sat for seven 
and a half nionihs. and visihti c\«'iy j)!<i\incc of British 
India excs'pt Baluchislaii. it was llu* last, of lhc 
great ('.ominissHuis appoinlcd dtiritiM,' Loit! t'ui'/.on's 
Vicej'oyalty. 

Its report w'iis signed <Mt May hO, litod. and contained 
such a sev<‘n; indictment of the Indian police systtrm that, 
some sur[)nsc was aft(;rwards «‘xjji‘(;sscd at the courage of 
the (lovermnciit in penniitiing its lardy publication. 'I'hc 
tone of its conclusions is siilHcifailly disclostfd in thi* 
following e,xlracts : 


“ Then; (am he no douht. that the poiit'c forco through- 
out the country is in a most, imsatisfaclory (’ondilioii, that. 
abu.ses are eomnuai evtaywhen*, that this involves great 
injury to the people and discrc«lii, t{» Uu; (lovenunent, anti 
that radical reforms ar(( urg(.*ntly nccessiny. 'I’lnrse njfornis 
will cost much, ht'caustj tin; department has luUicrto been 
.starved ; but tiny must he cficeled, . . . 

“ 'I’he police forct; is far from eHicicnf ; it is defective in 
training and organisation ; it is Inadetjuatcly sup<‘rviscd ; it 
is generally n'gardcd as corrupt. .*ui<l oppressive : and it has 
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utterly failed to secure tlie conlideuce and cordial co- 
operation of the people. . . . 

“ The attitude of the people towards the police, and of 
public opinion in regard to unrighteousness and corruption, 
have to be raised.” 

The Government of India, in a covering resolution, 
while acknowledging the admirable character of the report, 
expressed the opinion that it was a picture which had been 
formed “by picking out and massing together all the 
separate blots which at various times disfigure police work 
in India.” The Commission, they thought, had perhaps 
hardly made sulUcient allowance for the tendency of Indian 
witnesses to exaggerate ; and they very properly suggesteil 
that the existing state of affairs, unsatisfactory as it might 
be, represented an immense advance on tliat describcil 
in the report of the Madras Commission in IS.’j.'J. l^ord 
Curzoti, however, declared two years atterwards that “ no 
more fearless or useful report had ever been placed before the 
Government of India.” He had from the outset favoured 
unedited publication, and the opposition which delayed 
the appearance of the document was understood to have 
come from England. A further cau.se of delay was the 
necessity foi’ prolonged reference to the provincial Govern- 
ments upon points of detail. 

I should be inclined to say that, while there were 
probably few specific statements in the report which could 
be challenged, it laid too little stress on the better qualities 
of the police force, and therefore hardly did it justice. In 
considering the shortcomings of the Indian police, we may 
well recall the condition of the police arrangements in 
England before the reforms of Sir Jlobert Feel, Heccntly 
Sir Edmund Cox, a well-known Indian police oflicer, has 
advanced three interesting reasons in support of his conten- 
tion that the police have the confidence of the people. If it 
is ever proposed, he says, to abolish any police post, there is 
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at once a flood of petitions for its retention ; very often a 
similar flood is produced by a proposal to remove a liead 
constable or constable ; and in minor cases, including small 
thefts, people will often walk miles to lay a complaint before 
the regular police sooner than inform the village police. 
These reasons deserve consideration, though they do not 
seem to me very convincing ; and I should be surprised to 
learn that they apply to Bengal. The Police t'omiuission 
was in many respects the best C'omiuission appoiJited by 
Lord Curzon. It performed its task thoroughly, atui made 
many admirable recommendations, some of wliieh are still 
being worked out; and yet several of tin; fciitures of its 
report were curiously unpractical. Certain ol‘ its suggestions 
for the belter policing of the great, (;ilies were rightly resisted, 
and in Bombay the opposition was successful ; while the 
proposal that pro.s{)eclive polic.c olliccrs should sjjcnd two 
years at an Engl Lsh University, which was pnanptly rejected 
by the (iovermnent of India, was uslouishing. 

The most important rccommcndulioii of the (.!(;mmi.ssiou 
was that the pay of all rai»ks of tiu* policic should he increasctl, 
and therein was touched the mainspriug oi‘ police reform in 
India. Many of the e\'il,s which still exist are traceable to 
the practice of investing with ollicial autliorily uneducated 
peasants, who are expected to subsist on the merest pittance. 
How can a .solitary English police ollieer, possibly in charge 
of a huge district containing a millkai inhabiLatils, prevent 
corruption and oppression by his poorly paid .suljordiuates, in 
a country wliich regards such practices as tiic natural pre- 
rogative of Govermuent utideriings ? Tim marvel is, not 
that abuses exist, but ratijcr that they are not more fretpient. 
Yet the cost of placing the pay of llie police upon a really 
adequate ba.vi.s, in an Empire with the area and population 
of India, must always be to a great extent proiubitivc. 
Among the host of other recomuicudations, proposals to 
increase the strength of the force in all provinces, to institute 
a provincial police service manned by natives of India (to 
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fill the higher native posts), to establish training schools lor 
probationers of all grades, and to develop the old village 
police, may be noted. The Commission estimated the cost 
of its proposals at an additional million pounds a year, and 
it is not surprising that the Government of India gasped in 
some dismay at the figures. 

Nevertheless, Lord Curzon strenuously set to work upon 
such of the proposals as could be carried out without delay. 
The report, after being held back for nearly two years, was 
issued to the public on March 21, IhO.'J. The Budget oi‘ 
1905-0 allotted iG.'JOO.OOO to the provincial Governments as 
a first grant in aid of police reforms. It was at once <lta-ided 
gradually to iiKU'case the tolsil strength of the force from 
149,000 to 108,000 men, and this has since h(‘cn more than 
completed, for there are now 177,758 ollicers and men. 'rhe 
strengthening of the armed reserves was hurried forward, 
because their utilisation in preserving internal peace in the 
event of external war formed an important feature of 1 iord 
Kitchener’s scheme of Indian defence. One very valuable 
reform was the creation of a Department of C!riminal 
Intelligence, of which Sir Harold Stuart was tlie first 
Director. The Department is charged witli the investiga- 
tion of special forms of crime, including political ofi'ences. 
Its duties are not an innovatioji, but they had previously 
been somewhat inadecjuately discharged by tiie obsolete 
Thagi and Dakaiti Department. 'I’lie changes proposed by 
the Police Commi.ssion are still incomplete, and the suggesteil 
development of the village police has not yet l)cen accom- 
plished; but the C'ommission itself recognised that it would 
take “a generation of official life" to carry out a |H)r«;y 
based upon the principles it formulated. I iOrd Chirzon settled 
the policy, and secured the adherence of the Secretjuy of 
State and the provincial Governments. lie gave the new 
scheme a vigorous .start, and his .successors liave loyally 
followed the lines he laid down. A fair test of the extent of 
the improvements already effected is provided by the records 
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of expenditure. WHieu LoJii i ary,<»n went io india, Ihc 
total annual expenditure u{)on the police was €2,117,000; 
by 1908-9 it had reached €;{,2I2,!.St», and it, is still increasittg. 
Further progress in ])oIic‘e nduiiiiislraiion does not depend 
upon the efforts of the tioverniuenL alone; it depends lar 
more upon the development in India oi' that eonscitmsness 
of the duties of taUzenship, which in W’eslern eounlrics 
lead.s the public to give the jH)lic(! their moral, and on 
occasion their practical support. 

In my belief, the Indian police do no), rcceixa* lair treat- 
ment. They will never bt* regenerated by the hullying to 
which they are now subjected IVoni toery (juarter. Xo body 
of men was ever made ellieient by ineessant discourag<‘UH:nt. 
Their delects })artly arisen from llit; indiiH.'nint ()ualily of the 
administration of eriminal justice. 1 f Iht' police areoften l>a<l, 
the courts of high and low d<*gree ;ire IVecjnenlly of dubious 
eompetetiey. Iue(Iiei<*nl courts teml to make .a poor jH)lic<*. 
No redeetion is inleiuh-d upon the eniiinail men who in the 
past have found well-(ies<‘rved fame in the Indian judicial 
service. 'I'lu* Indian courts l.o-day eonlain many judg(>s of 
whose <|nalilieati<ms a.nd attainments any e<>untry might 
well be fH'oud. I .speak solely of tlu* gemu’jrl nverng<* of 
ellicieney. I’lie distriet courts of India an* chielly nuinne<l 
by civil servants; in the High C-ourts there is a statutory 
proportion of English or Indian barri.st<jr.s (a number of 
civilian judges are also barristers). (Common failings iinioug 
civilian judges arc laxity in the observaiure of the laws of 
evidence, and a temleney to allow undue latitude to the 
Har. The extraordinary liecnee pcrmitUsl to the Bjir has 
become a I'cature of tnosL Indian courts in recent years. 
Apart from the Ohief Justices and a few other notal)le 
exceptions, the discipline inainUiincd in the courts is 
generally open to (rriticism. On the other hand, English 
barrister judges are someUiues far t,oo disposed to measure 
everything they hear by Engllsli stjindard.s. find tlujy havt^ 
little opportunity of gaining knowleilgc of the country and 
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the people, unless they have first practised for a long time 
at the Indian Bar. The need for a Commission to inquire 
into the whole system of the administration of criminal 
justice in India— not only in the courts, but perhaps still 
more in the methods of prosecution adopted by the Govern- 
ment — is scarcely less urgent than the need which existed 
with regard to the police in IhOU. I am not sure tliat such 
an inquiry should be confined to the criminal side of the 
courts. In the ease of the chartered H igh Courts, the whole 
system probably requires placing “upon the anvil.” The 
redeeming feature of the situation is tlie exalted standards 
of integrity lield by English and Indian judges alike; 

Lord Curzon carried out several important judicial re- 
forms, though he left untouched the great issue of the 
inadequacy of the courts and their methods. He recognised 
that judicial service was unpopular among Indian civilians 
owing to its limited opportunities, and sought to improve 
the quality of the judiciary by increasing the pay arid the 
pension benefits of High Court judges. He raised the 
strength of the Calcutta High Court, added judges in several 
of the provincial tribunals, and provided a Chief Court 
for Lower Burma. The position of the subordinate judiciary 
was improved in most provinces. In many respects the 
whole judicial establishment throughout India was re- 
organised. An enormous task, originally begun by Sir 
Henry Prinsep, was the revision of the great Indian Code 
of Civil Procedure, which was almost entirely done during 
Lord Curzon’s Viceroyaity. It consolidated and amended 
many separate enactments, and was finally passed in J 908. 

It is almost impossible to specify in detail the many 
reforms by which Lord Curzon ameliorated the position of 
the officers of every branch of the executive, from the highest 
to the lowest. His most famous reform in this respect, the 
curtailment of reports and statistical returns, was only 
incidentally meant for the benefit of Government servants, 
and was chiefly intended to erase a serious blot upon the 
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adminislraiion ol' India. He said in liis third Budget 
speech : 

The system of* repoct- writing that prevails in India is 
at once the most perlecL and ni(>-.t pernicious in tlie world -- 
the most perfect in its ordci-l}’ marsiialliug of facts and 
figures, and in its vast iang(^ of its operation; the most 
pernicious in the remorseless eonsumption of lime, not to 
mention print and paper, that it involves, ami in its stilling 
repression of independence of lliought or judgimait. " 

In eonjunetion with Uu; local Oovernmenls, lie was able 
gradually to ed'ecL suhstantia! retlueliijns in llu; enormous 
masses of jjrinled matter wliith pour IVom tiie (ioverumeiit 
presses. In 1 !)(/;{ he aniunuuvd tlial obligatory reports 
to the (ioverumeiit had been abolished, Ibut the number 
of pages of leUerpntss <»f I lie remaining reports had been 
reduced from iS,<t(K> to ami the numl)i;r of pages of 

statistics from IT, Km to 1 Any one wlmlias chaucisl 

to see an agoiiisid (ioverumeiit ollieer in tbe throes of 
producing liis ;imiual report will appreciate the relief thus 
provided. St was .said at the time LbaL the fetish of ink is 
worshipped so invi'lerutely in the liuliun system that all the 
edicts of Lord C’ur/.on would only have a transient effeet. 
My impression is Lliutsomo at least of the results have lieen 
permaiienl. On the other hand, although the whole country 
resounded with his rojieuletl fuhninatioas, although a .special 
ofliccr was piaee-d in charge orciovernment printing, I observe 
that whereas when he landed in India Llie (iovernmeui were 
.spending i;470,(l00 annually upon stationery and printing, 
the charges under tliis head not only .showed a sliglit 
increase during his VieeroyulLy, but witliin three year.s of Ills 
departure had swollen to the huge total of .t7i«k000. I am 
fjuite unable to explain tiie cause of this rapid growtli, which 
seems to call for inquiry. The coniinenL of the authorities 
was that there had been “agrailual and inevitable increase,” 
which was a statement of fact, but not an explanation. 
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More lecenlly tlic outlay under Uiis head has been sii^i>htly 
reduced. Mr. Clokhale hits more than once called attention 
to the question. It has been suggested to me that a possible 
contributory cause is that centralisation has inca-eased. 
Provincial Governments are more fmjueutly called upon to 
report on ephemeral occurrences, and they pour I'orth printed 
information in anxious self-defence. 

While the merits of Lord Curzon’s remarkable crusade 
against reports cannot be denied, the results were not wholly 
satisfactory. In its original form the average Indian i-eport 
was not so perfect as he suggested ; in its revised Ibrm it 
became a repellent collection of the driest bones imaginable. 
1 venture to take exception to the spirit in which he 
approached the subject. lie always spoke as though the 
reports were meant solely for tlie information of the 
(Government; 1 contend that they should be devised for 
the information of the public also. In a scattered country 
with^limited representative institutions, it is peculiarly 
nec^sary for the Government, not only to tell the public 
what they are doing, but to try to interest them in their 
work. The brilliant and comprehensive Budget .speeches of 
Lord Curzon, in which he was wont annually to survey the 
entire field of administration, to some extent served this 
purpose ; but just as these speeches were without precedent, 
so they have unfortunately found no imiUitor. Lord Curzon 
rightly sought to restrict the sli-eam of reports, but he did 
nothing to vivify their spirit. A more depressing and unin- 
struetive series of comjjilations it is impossible to conceive. 

Take, for example, the great work of irrigation in whiedi 
the (Government of India are engaged. An imjuirer might 
search through the whole range of annual irrigation reports 
without gaining any clear practical comprehension of its 
objects or results. Both the irrigation and Ibrestry reports 
are extremely inade(|uate. On the other hand, the annual 
“Review of the Trade of India” prepared by Mr. F. Nocl- 
Patonis an admirable publication, in which the broad facts are 
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not conocjiled behind clouds ol' unnecessary figures. One of 
the most slovenly and unsatisfactory reports associated with 
India is the annual “vStaLenient exhibiting the Moral and 
Material Progress and Condition of India.” which is presented 
to I’arliament without a i)lush by the Secretary of State. 
Members of Pjirlianienl usually sj)eak of this annual “State- 
ment” in terms of the most profound res]>e(*t and admira- 
tion. 'fhey refer to it with awestruck adjecitives, such as 
are generally applied to Shakespeare: by people who do not 
read him. I can only comdudc' that in their case the 
“Statement” ojicounters a similar fate. The one thing it 
does not do is to disclose a clear picture of the progress and 
condition of India in any gi\en year. It is compiled upon 
an entirely wrong basis, for it is litile hut a defective con- 
densatioii of tin; |)ro\incia! a<lministrati()n reports. 'I'he 
Secretary of SfaU* is not, responsible for its form, which is 
pre.scrihed liy an ohsolcic provision of the Act. of 18 aK. 
'File result of this provision, which ought to la* amended, is 
that attention is diiruscd over masses of petty provincial 
(letail.s. No attempt is nia<!(; to elucidate I he general jirinciples 
and faclor.s which have governed the Indian Adminislralion 
durirjg the year. Everything is dealt with by a multitude 
of rcl'e.rcne.es to proviiiee-s, almost as though the Home 
(iovernment tried to explain its work of the year by 
dc.se.ribiug its elleet up<»n each county. Some of the intro- 
dticLory paragraph.s prefixed to each chapter have been 
appearing, practically witlunit variation, for more than a 
decade. Meanwhile events of Imj)erial importance are 
frequently ignored. A siughi example will suffice to illus- 
trate my meaning. Perhaps the most important event of 
the year in India was the presentation of the report 

of the Indian Univensitics t’.ominission, which, as I have 
explained, ha<l far-rcatihing political results. The Seerehiry 
of State, in his annual “Statement," gravely informed 
Parliament that the Ckjmmi.ssiou’s recommendations “cannot 
he adetptately summarised here,” and dismissed the whole 
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subject in a couple of lines ; but he gave innumerable facts 
in every chapter about the administration of the small and 
unimportant province of Coorg, which most people would 
be puzzled to point out upon a map. 

No Government in the Empire is subjected to so much 
criticism as the Government of India. Upon no Govern- 
ment is it more incumbent to make known to tlie world the 
character of their iindertakings. They complain bitterly 
that they are misunderstood, and that insufficient interest 
is taken in their work, but they do not make the slightest 
attempt to present the records of their labours to the public 
in a form which can be readily comprchciKlcd. They 
grumble because the people of India Icel no gratitude for 
the benefits conferred upon them; but how can they be 
expected to do so when the results are not shown to them 
in a way they can understand ? Travellers are condemned 
for painting inaccurate pictures of British rule ; but do the 
Government do anything effectual to help strangers to right 
conclusions ? 

The administrators of India might very well profit by 
studying the methods of the Dominions. The visitor to Canada 
is not long left in doubt about the work of the Canadian 
Government. He finds ample information readily accessible 
in a simple form about every branch of the administration, 
about the condition of the country, its finances, its resources, 
its progress, and its possibilities. Mucli of it, no doubt, is 
meant to attract settlers ; but the (Government of India 
have a more urgent duty to perform. They have to justify 
their work to the people of India first, and the people of 
England afterwards, and they do not try to do so. India 
spends three-quarters of a million pounds every year upon 
stationery and printing, and yet does not produce a solitary 
publication fit to be compared even in the remote.st degree 
with the “Official Year Book of the Commonwealth of 
Australia.” In that admirable book, which should serve as 
a model for the whole Empire, Mr, (J. H. Knibbs, the 
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Commonwealth Statistician, brings together in a compact 
form, with illuminating explanations, every variety of in- 
formation which either Australians or Iheir visitors are 
likely to require. The Government of India content them- 
selves with issuing once in a lifetime an excellent Gazetteer 
in twenty-four volumes, partially out of date. 

One recent instance of the unfortunate lack of purpose 
and forethought which distinguishes the pu])]i<-ations of the 
Government of India may be <iuoled. 'Fhcy have given 
the people larger privileges ol’ representation and speech 
in the Legislative Councils. I’lic nie<;tings of the C’ouncils 
are more frequent, the de!)files are long<tr, and it is on these 
occasions that the spokesmen of the Govcrninent are wont 
to expomui and dedend their pofn'y. 'i'he very first corollarj 
of this development should have Ixa'ii tlie piihlication of the 
official reports ol’ the dclwitcs in a luindy form, .as is the 
custom in every other asscmhly in tlie world. Tliesc 
debates provide almost the only opportunity the Govern- 
ment of India and the provincial (Governments possess of 
being licard in tlicir own defence; but nothing was done 
until recently. 'Fhc Imperial repr»rts are now better 
printed, lliough far too bulky ; l)ut the r(.‘st, still appear in 
a coUccLion of large loost; sheds attached to the pro- 
vincial “Gazettes.” They are only obtainable with some 
difficulty in India, and are almost unprocurable in England ; 
yet upon them the Government of India and Uie provin- 
cial Governments have to dcjjend for Iheir justiHcation to 
the British public. If they would hike down from their 
shelves the dusty records of the Legislative Council meetings 
before the Mutiny, they would find that their predecessors 
of more than fifty years ago had a far belter comprehension 
of the importance of reports, and the manner in which they 
should be printed, than exists to-day. It is n curious fact 
that all Indian reports were far better done under Company 
rule, and that with tlie advent of Crown rule they rapidly 
deteriorated in quality, though the rpuintity increased 
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enormously. The explanation that moi’e time was available 
in the old days does not suffice; and I believe the true 
I’eason to be that the servants of the Company had to justify 
their work, and that the obligation does not appear to lie in 
the same degree upon the servants of the Crown. I’here 
are no modern (iovernment publications comparable with 
the “ Selections from Uovernment Records” which ap])eared 
in the first half of last century, 'fhc present craze of oflicial 
secrecy was also then unktiown. 

A se(iael to Lord Curzon’s crusade against reports 
was his endeavour to reduce the number of hitters and 
despatches written in the secrefariats. 'This was a reform 
which did not come so prominently before the public, 
hut probably it had even more beneficial results. 1 
hope they may not be (sphemeral. He tried to induce 
the departments to settle their business in personal con- 
sultsitious, to avoid protracted controversies, to reduce 
the practice of “ noting,” and to prevent delays in arriving 
at conclusions. The memorandum in which these improve- 
menLs were recommended was drafted by himself, and a 
series of instructions was based upon it. He was an un- 
compromising foe to those interminable and inconclusive 
deliberations in which a bureaucracy delights. Of all the 
epithets which have ever been applied to him, I think 
“ bureaucratic ” to be the least deserved. Ho wtis in many 
ways the very antithesis of the bureaucratic spirit. He was 
eager to get things done. Nothing gave him more joy than 
to discover some venerable question which had been moulder- 
ing on the files for years, and to settle it for ever. At the 
farewell dinner given to him by the members of the United 
Service Club at Simla, he told this story in a moment of 
humorous reminiscence ; 

“ 1 remember in ray first year settling a case that had 
been pursuing the eA'cn tenor of its way without, as far as 
I could ascertaim exciting tlu! siirprisc or ruffling the temper 
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of an individual for sixty-one years. I drove my pen like 
a stiletto into its bosom. 1 buried it with exultation, and I 
almost danced upon the grave.” 

In ]9()1 he also effected important alterations in the 
Leave Rules, the principal result of which was that officers 
were allowed to combine privilege leave with furlough. The 
change conferred a considerable boon, but it had the far 
more valuable consequence that it improved the administra- 
tive system by helping to check frcqueiit short transfers. 
At the same time, orders were framed with the object of 
putting an end to the game oi' “ general post ” which hin- 
dered conliiniity of control in the secretariats and in the 
districts. The whole administration had become a })hantas- 
magoria of fleeting officials. Tn some provinces there were 
appointments which had been filled by half a dozen men 
within a year. fjOrd Curzon gave directions which ensured 
that in future oflicers appointed to a particular district 
should stay there a reasonable time. 

The re-organisation of the Political Department was not 
finally sanctioned until after luord C'-urzon’s departure. It 
provided separate ctadros for military oflicers and ft)r civil 
servants, but directed that the highest j)osts were to be 
allotted by selection among both branches. The rates of pay 
were increased. The scheme was only provisional, and will 
be revised again. In the Indian Medical Service, the pay of 
all grades of oflicers in civil employment was raised, and the 
position and prospects of Indian subordinate medical oflicers 
and hospital assistants were improved. Again, the disadvan- 
tages under which the “ uncovenanted ” oflicials (mostly 
Indian-s) laboured in nearly every branch of the provincial 
executives were substantially ameliorated. 

I am not making a catalogue ; I am only selecting casual 
illustrations. Just as every department was thoroughly 
overhauled, so there was not a servant of the Government, 
from Members of Council to the humblest doorkeeper in a 
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district office, who did not in some way derive additional 
l)ersonal bcaefit, and find his emoluments or privileges 
increased, during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty. These boons 
were not forgotten. As the time for his departure drew 
near, tiibutes poured in upon the Viceroy who liad made it 
liis business to look to the interests, not only of ofiicers in 
high place, but still more of the multitude of humble and 
obscure men enrolled in the service of the Crown. From 
poor telegraph clerks, from Customs officers in distant ports, 
from grateful Eurasians, from lowly men in the Salt 
Dejiartment, from railway subordinates, from every (dass of 
Covernment servant, many of whom had never even seen the 
V'’iceroy, came sorrowing messages of thanks and farewell. 
One toueiiijig example must suffice. The clerks of the 
Simla Secretariat, whose scale of allowances he had tried to 
imjmjve, asked leave to present a farewell addre.ss. They 
said they were aware that in doing so they were “ taking 
a course unprecedented in the annals of our service”; 
but they could not allow the Viceroy to leave the country 
without recording their expressions of gratitude. They 
gave as their reason : 

“ While absorbed in the momentous problems of 
state policy, your Lordship never lost an opportunity of 
ameliorating the condition of the very large body of public 
servants known by the general name of the ‘ Uneovenanted 
Service.’” 


Out of sheaves of testimony, this simple and spontaneous 
jmknowledgment from some of the humblest but most 
deserving men in Government employ is the only one that 
I shall (piote. Lord Curzon’s reply disclosed a phase of his 
work which until then had remained almost unknown to the 
general public, lie .said : 

“ Ever .since I came to India my heart has been 
towards tlie subordinate officers of our Government. I 
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found after a little experience, not merely that these classes 
were rather forlorn and friendless, but that there was a 
tendency, when tliey made mistakes or were guilty of 
olfcnces, to be somewhat hard u})on them, and on occasions 
to hustle them out of emph^yment or j)ension upon liasty 
and inadtajuate grounds. . . . 

“1 set myself, therefore, to Liy to understand the 
position, and, if possible, to alleviate the lot of the classes 
of whom I have been speakitjg, and the new rules which we 
liave passed or systems that \v'e have introducctl alHiut the 
abolition of fining iti the departments of (lovcrnnii-nt, Ihc 
observance of puldie holidays, the ieavt; ruh-s of the sub- 
ordinate Services, the rank aiui j)ay of tiu; liigher gra<l(;s 
among them, and tin; allowances and pensionary proiftecLs 
of all classes — have, I hope, done a good deal t ‘ mitigate 
some of the hardshi[AS that have been hdl, and to place them 
in a more assured and eoiufortable position in the 
future. . . . 

“ I’ersoiially, I have takcai, if possible, an even warmer 
interest in tJuropportunities I, hat ha\e presenti-d themselves 
U) me of inve.sf igal.ing nuanorials ami grie\anees, and now 
.and then of reselling imllviduals from ex<'essive punishment 
or undesiM'ved disgrace. \h)u know, for 1 have often stated 
it in j)ubli<\ the ha lings I hat 1 hohi about the standards of 
British ruh; in ttiis (anmlry. We are hero before everything 
else to give justiee; ami a siiighi net of injustice is. in lay 
view, a greater stain upon our rule than much lurgt:r errors 
of poli<!y or judgment. I have sometimes thouglit that in 
dealing with subordinates, and particularly native .sub- 
ordinates, t here is a Ltmdtincy to bt; rather perempUny in our 
our methods ami to visit transgression, or suspected trans- 
gre.ssion, with llie maximum of severity. For tlagrarit mis- 
eonduct, whether among high or low, European Or native, 
f have neve;r ItdL a ray of sympathy. But I have always 
thought that a small man whose whole fortune and 
livelihood wen? at slake deserved just as much etntsideratioii 
for his ease, if not more so, than a big man, and that we 
ought to be very slow to inlliet a sentence of ruinuule.ss the 
proof were very strong. . , . A Viceroy of India ... as 
the final ctmrt of appeal oil every case, great or small, amid 
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the vast population of India, has chances that occur to but 
few. I think that he ought to take them. I have tried to 
do so. I can recall long night hours spent in the effort to 
unravel some tangled case of alleged misconduct resulting 
in the dismissal of a poor unknown native subordinate. 
Perhaps those hours have not been the worst spent of my 
time in India, and the simple letters of gnititude from the 
score or more of humble individuals whom 1 have thus 
saved from ruin have been equally precious in my eyes with 
the resolutions of public bodies or the compliments of 
princes.” 

In his relations with the Indian Civil Service, Lord 
Curzon had one prominent eharac Leris Lie which he possessed 
in greater measure than any oLher modern V'ic.croy ; he 
never forgot “ the men in the districts.” “ India,” he said, 
“may be governed from Simla or Calcutta; but it is 
administered from the plains.” The first list of suggested 
honours that he submitted to the Queen-Empress sliowed 
that he was determined to secure recognition for the officers 
who were toiling among the people ; and in the later dis- 
tinctions conferred upon his recommendation the same 
principle always found exemplification. When he was 
inquiring into the qualifications of any officer, he J’arely 
failed to ask how much of his service had been spent “ in 
the districts,” Men who clung to the secretariats through- 
out their service in the hope of accelerating promotion met 
with small mercy at his hands ; and he tried — I fear not 
successfully — to ensure that periodical reversion to district 
service should be a recommendation, and not a handicap, in 
the competition for coveted j)osts. It is largely owing to 
his influence that the type of officer, once very prevalent, 
who had practically no experience of district work, is fast 
disappearing from tlie Indian Civil Service. He was 
extremely severe on incapacity, and too impatient of 
mediocrity ; hut the men in whom he once placed reliance 
knew that he would back them up, and never leave them in 
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the lurch. I never heard of a single case in the whole of 
his Viceroyalty in which a good man had reason to complain 
that he had not been supported by the V^iceroy in an 
emergency. Sometimes he was almost too loyal to the 
men he trusted ; and in more than one ease the beliefs he 
had formed were not quite justifietl when the test was 
applied. It was a fault that can he liglitly passed 
over. 

The Civil Service does not desire praise. It wants 
support; and there was not a civilian in India who did not 
know that he had in the Vic<jroy a (rhainpion who would 
leap into the breach to dehaid him against attack so long as 
he was in the right. Thus Lord Cur/.on inspired in the 
Service a confidence which, not without notoritms reason, 
has waned in more recent y(>ars. He was a hard taskmaster, 
occasionally outwardly unsym})allK‘tic, iind at times sparing 
in thanks ; hut he had the se<;roL of encouraging men to do 
the best that was in them, and no \'iccroy was ever more 
devotedly serv(‘d. He was as jealous a custodian of the 
traditions of the Civil Service as the olliccrs t»f that Service 
themselves. From liis youth he had held it in the highest 
admiration, and he believed it to he eharged with ti>e most 
.sacred trust in the Fhnpire. If he expected nmeli, it w’as 
because he was not willing that so proud and honourable a 
Service should ever fall below the most exalted standard of 
public duly. A defect was that he did !»ot suflieiently 
encourage — and occasionally resented - -that independence 
of thought which every V'^iceroy should tr>Ierate us one of 
the best and olde.st characteristics of the Service. 

A work which Lady Curaon had greatly at heart, and 
did much to forward, may fittingly find record in thi.s: 
chapter. On the death of the Queen-Empress, I aidy Curisou 
instituted, as a tnemorial t*) that revered monarch, a fund 
for the provision of midwives to Indian women, which 
was established on a suh.stantial basis. At a later stage, 
during her last two years in India, she framed a scheme for 
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establishing an Indian Nursing Association, for the provision 
of nurses for Europeans in up-country stations. A committee 
was convened at Simla, many meetings were licld at whicli 
she presided, and detailed proposals were ultimately drafted 
and submitted to the Secretary of State, though the ]>rojcct 
was intended to be in the main self-supporting. Afterwai'ds 
she had repeated interviews with the homo juithoritios on 
the subject, and devoted much time to remodelling the 
original scheme. It had been completely redrafted, .and was 
under the consideration of the heads of local govcTruncnls, 
when Lady Curzon finally left India. It was ultimalely 
c.arried into c/fect upon somewhat dillerent and larger 
lines. 
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pla(;i:e axd famine 


1. XnK PltO'iLKM OF 

Thk recun-iii^? paiKl<.*inics of pln^ifur; whicli hav.,' s.vf'iii, 
throughout the worlh are (aie o!“ Lli(‘ mysteries of liislory. 
and their enbet ui)on tlie destinies ot mankind has never 
been ade(|u:itcly demonst rated, 'rime and again jita'.jne has 
unexpeeLcdly emergeil from sonu? oh.seun,- corner, cut broad 
swathes through the hmiian laus!, and vanishiid amid retiiole 
moimtaiiis or swamps, leaving heiiind it a Ir.ii! ot' eounUt-ss 
graves. Its last disapjKiarance was soconiplel-^ llial. twenty 
years ago most, men thought it had ifoiie for e\ er. In 
England the prayer for use "in time of any eommuit ji! ign* 
or sickne.ss” awoke; no dim traditions. Ilistoiiair; had 
almost <‘eased to note the deep marks plagiu; left, upon t!>e 
natiotial life- Vet tliey arc still visil)lc. Ev{;ry EtJglisii 
hedgerow is a reminder of plague. 'I'he Hlaek Death 
destroyed half the population of England. 'I'lu: eonsi!(juent 
seareity of labour gave the linal blow to villeinage and 
serfdom. When fanning in common ceased it Ixaennuj 
necessary to define the fields, and the hedgerows murk tlic 
change in land tenure. Plague brought about tlie emanci- 
pation of the English lalxjuring classes. It was the direct 
forerunner of the Eree Labourer, who has been the slrengtli 
of England. The words of .lohn Hall might have been 
spoken by any labour leader of to-day ; and the reeord.s of 
the labour agitation of the fourteenth cenimy Iii lp, by Ike 
way, to a belter and more .sympathetic eomprehensioji of 
some of the events of 15) f I . 
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Plague helped to kill the textile industries of the Eastern 
Counties, and thus laid the foundations of the modern 
prosperity of Lancashire and Yorkshire, and to a lesser 
extent of the W est of England. It accelerated the decline of 
the power and wealth of the monasteries, and thus brought 
nearer the Reformation. It revolutionised the life of the 
Church ; and it greatly modified Church architecture, for 
many structures begun in one period had to be completed in 
another, when arclutectual ideals had altered. It crushed 
the University of Oxford for half a century, and led William 
ofWykeham to establish his great foundations for the revival 
of learning. The garden of New College is believed to be on 
the site of an old plague-pit. Plague even facilitated the 
growth of English literature. Up to the time of the Black 
Death h’rench was the principal language of the schools and 
of the wealthy. So many teachers died that a new race of 
schoolmasters arose who insisted on giving instruction in the 
English tongue, and the way was thereby paved for “ Piers 
the Plowman ” and Chaucer. 

In wandering about Europe after the extraordinary 
effects of plague had been burned upon my mind in India, I 
have often been struck by the frequency with which reminis- 
cences of plague are met. In Vienna, the green dome of 
the Karlskirche, and the Trinity column in the Graben — 
surely the only example in existence of clouds laboriously 
represented in stone — alike commemorate the end of an 
epidemic. The glorious church of Santa Maria della Salute 
at Venice was built as a votive offering to the Virgin for 
having stayed the plague, which in the seventeenth century 
carried off 140,000 persons in the city and lagoons within 
sixteen months. An endless list of instances could be 
compiled. Orie need not go abroad to find them. Across 
the Downs at Clifton is a narrow thoroughfare still known 
as “Pitch and Pay Lane.” As its name implies, it marks 
the spot where the country people were wont during a 
plague epidemic to deposit provisions, for which the stricken 
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citizens of Bristol left cash in exchange. In Gloucestershire 
I once witnessed the dispersal of a riotous mob which had 
turned out to protest against tlie conversion into a smallpox 
hospital of an ancient and lonely laiilding locally known as 
“ the pest-house.” The very name o.*-‘ plague had heen 
forgotten by the people, but the vague terror survived. 

The earliest appearances ol‘ plague ar(i only obscurely 
recorded, but we know that in the lburlt:enth century it 
devastated Europe. The mortality in that appalling 
pandemic has been calculated by ifccker at li.j.OOO.OOO. 
It remained in Europe in fluctuating dtgret^ until tlui first 
quarter of the eighteenth century, after which it was rarely 
seen except in the neiglibourliood of tin; Balkans. V<‘ry 
early in the nineteenth century it, was almost hjst from \ i<;w. 
Even in India it gradually hccanu! only a shadowy legend. 
The medical authorities of Bombay, wliich was afterwards 
to be smitten so heavily, rcporl('d iji good iailh in IKK7 that 
it had Tiever to their knowledge existed in flu* city, although 
a subse(iuent search showed that stat-n: visitations were 
noted in the ancient archives. Doctors forgot how to treat 
plague, Governments ceased to guard against it. But it had 
never left the earth. By some inexplicahh; process, it lm<l 
withdrawn into half a dozen spots in Asia where travellers 
rarely penetrated, and where its continuous existence was 
either unknown or disregarded. W^hen seen it was usually 
called by other names. No one suspected that any fresh 
danger to the world was lurking in a <!urious disease which 
clung in an eiulemie form to the mounlains south of Mecca, 
to the swamps of Me.sopatamia, to a single district on the 
Indian .slopes of the Himalayas, to the uplands of Vunnan 
in Western t'hinu, and probably to parts of Turkestan, the 
Caucasus, and the barren shores of the (Jaspian. Dnec, in 
1877-78, it Hared out near Astrakhan, in European Russia, 
and was duly recogrased as plague. All Europe grew 
momentarily alarmed, but the epidemic seemcnl to die 
away as mysteriously as it came, and was wiped out of 
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recollection. It never really disappeared afterwards from 
the Volga, though it passed unnoticed. 

A far larger menace was even then developing. In the 
seventies of last century, plague awoke again in the 
recesses of Yunnan, and began to move slowly outwards. 
No notice was taken of the stories oC its ravages told by 
stray explorers. It took more than a decade effectively to 
reach the Chinese coast, where it exacted a cruel toll in 
C.anton and Ilong-Nong in 1804 and succeeding years. By 
the end of the nineteenth century it had infected the whole 
W'orld ; but no one can say why it rcajjpcared once more in 
renewed sLiength and virulenc<!. Tlie ultimate causes of 
the rise and decline of great epidemic diseases have per- 
plexed inatiki?nl all through the ages. We know how to 
fight cholera, hut not why it remains one year comparatively 
quiescent in the swamps of Lower Bengal, and in another 
spreads far and wi<le in Europe. When we try to account 
for the larger phenomena of the vast cycles of pestilence we 
find ourselves on the edge of a still uufathomed chasm in 
human knowledge. Epidemics are often ascribed to the 
influence of other great natural calamities, but India endured 
famine after famine in the second half of last century 
without any coincident outbreak of plague. 

The existence! of plague in Bombay was first .suspected 
in duly 18i)0. ('uses which were afterwards regarded as 
plague were definitely noted on August l.'J. The first death 
registered us due to “bubonic fever” was recorded on 
August 31. The first oflieial intimation that plague existed 
in the city was made on September 23. A theory that it 
was brought by pilgrims from Kumaon in the Himalayas 
ha.s found some supporters, but there is practically no doubt 
that the infection was conveyed by rats on ships from 
Hong-Kong. I'hc first human cases were noted near grain 
warehotiscs close to the docks, wliich were infested by rats. 
The epidemic gradually spread into every part of India. 
The recorded death.s from plague in India up to June 11111 
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numbered 7,530,000, and are probably considerably more ; 
and a careful comparison of data leads to the belief that 
most of these deaths were in a<IdiUon to tlie ordinary rate 
of mortality from normal diseases, Avhieii is already high. 
Since the Black Death of Hie fburtfenni century there has 
been no such mortality from ])lagiie ; -s has occurred in India 
in our own time. In the years afccr I.spc, pla.'pie appeared 
in sporadic form in every conliiienl. It, elfeci.ed hnlgiuents, 
mostly inellectual, in fifty-one <*uunlries. hi Jio instance 
did the outbreak attain really important, dimensions, and 
public anxiety was Iherefo'-e invaviahiy luMed. 'I'lie delusion 
that the while raccss an- priiclically exempt ■ they a, re 
certainly more resistant, atid Indlcr ja-oteeled by clothing 
and habits of life fosi.eia-d llie femhau-y t<i treat Liie matter 
lightly. Stat<‘smen talked of improved sfinilation. I’liey 
forgot that it was not. improvt-d sanitation which caused 
plague to hide itself in a lew wild places after the eigliUrenth 
century. 

There are sev<Tal vari<‘ties of plague, but its phneijial 
forms are <iivided into bubonic, (aieumonic, and scpticaanic 
plague, though a single <‘ase may in turn exhibit, .symptoms 
of all three varieties. Pneumonic [dague is the most fatal 
form ; there are few recoveries, and death soitieLimes super- 
venes in a few hours. The alarming outbreak of plague in 
Manchuria in the winter of IIMO-U was almost entirely 
pneumonic. I'lie common form in India is huhonic, Ihougli 
the other varieties are oeeasionally met. The p<iriod of 
incubation is now reckoned at about six days, though it 
may be longer. Buboes appear, generally in the groin and 
armpits, but .sometimes elsewhere, about the second day of 
illness. Drowsine.ss and mental stupor are inanil’est from 
tlie outset, and the patient .sometimes suggests a condition 
of intoxication. There i.s usually a high temperature, inu(di 
fever, coughing, and at length delirium. Sometimes there i.s an 
outbreak of pustules on the skin, which possibly gave rise to 
the name of “ the Black Death,” Deatli occurs about the lifth 
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or sixth day, though often much earlier, but if the patient 
survives for twelve days recovery is probable. The mortality 
in bubonic cases in India has varied from 70 to 85 per cent, 
but has sometimes been appreciably higher. In pneumonic 
cases the infection is usually conveyed direct from man to 
man, through expectoration, or by inhalation of the patient’s 
breath ; but in bubonic cases there is an intermediary host. 
It was demonstrated in India that this host was usually the 
rat and its parasites. 

Tlie knowledge of the connection of rats willi plague is 
as old aiS written history. 'The Philistines were told to 
“make images of your cincrods (buboes), and images of 
your mice that mar the land.” From the beginning of tlie 
Bombay epidemic, it was known that rats were associated 
with the infection, for it was noticcal that tliey died in large 
numbers in the corn warehouses, 'riic problem whicli soon 
presented itself to the investigators in India was: How is 
the infection transmitted Irom rat to rat, and from rat to 
matj ? It occurred to numerous incjuircrs that some insect, 
probably a parasite of rats and possibly a rat flea, carried the 
infection from rat to rat, but though several inconclusive 
experiments were made the idea remained at first almost a 
mere theory. Varirms Ciontinental investigators carried it 
much further, but it was reserved for the Itidian Plague 
Re.seareh Commission to establish the rat-flea theory beyond 
all question by its elaborate and quite independent investi- 
gations at Bombay during 1005 ■(> and subseejuent years. 

'I'hc common Indian rat flea is PuliW chcoph. It does 
not, as is fre(|uently suppo.sed, remain always on the body 
of the rat, but, like all rat fleas, f’rcfjuents the rat’s nest, 
only touching the rat when it wants to feed. Pulex che(qm 
seems quite invulnerable to plague. When it sucks blood 
from an infected rat it may imbibe as many as 5000 plague 
germs into its stomach. The.se germs multiply enormously 
in the stomach, and when the flea wants to feed again, if it 
takes blood from a healthy rat it may transmit the infection 
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to it. A single flea can infect a rat, but more than one bite 
is usually necessary. Fleas at once desert a dead rat. If 
no other rats are near wlicn the flea wants to feed once 
more, it will bite a human being, and may infect him. It 
is by this process that the bubonic form of plague is usually 
transmitted amongst mankind in India. It should be added 
that if a flea, after becoming infected, does not again bite an 
infected animal, its period of infcctivity lasts from fifteen 
days to three weeks. By the end of that time its stomach 
has undergone a cleansing process, and the flea is free from 
plague germs. A large amount of evidence goes to prove 
that bubonic plague is rarely transmitted from man to man. 
The agent is almost invariably th(‘ rat, tlea, and the infection 
is from rat to man by means (d* the Ilea. Plague epidemics 
in India coincide with the season when rat fleas are 
most prevalent; and this season varies in different parts 
of the country. At present, one faetor is not finally ex- 
plained. Ji is (juile clear that the Ilea receives the 
plague bacilli into its slomacli with the blood of its host. 
But when it inserts its “pricker” and mandibles into 
another animal, how does it infect it '( There is no complete 
answer to the problem. 

The rat most comnumly fVniml in India is the black rut, 
Jf/w raituH. It lives in (dose us.sociation with human dwel- 
lings, and is the chief source of infection. Tlie bigger brown 
or Norwegian rat, JMuk (Utiiukoiuh, which predorinnate.s in 
England, is rarely found in India except in a few of the 
larger ports. Both brown and bhu^k rats ai-e e(jually sus- 
ceptible to plague ; but the reason why the black rat carries 
infection in India is that it is in constant contact with the 
people. In towns and villages alike, it burrows in the floors 
and walls of the houses, and lind.s in the grain stored in 
every hou.se an ample supply of food. Even in the model 
tenements built in .some of the great citie.s, and supposed to 
be rat-proof, the habits of the people attract rats. They 
keep their food on the floor or on rough shelves, and the 
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rooms oJf the poor are littered with rubbish. Refuse is 
thrown into the streets in defiance of by-laws, and the rats 
thrive upon it. Even well-to-do Indians who have not 
adopted European habits sometimes keep cows and goats 
and fowls in their bouses. In tine villages these tendencies 
are accentuated. Animals arc tethered in the courtyards. 
Fragments of grain are scattered everywhere, and wher- 
ever there is grain there are rats. Bare iect and legs 
increase the chances of infection ; the religious injunction 
not to take life preser\'cs the rats from attack. Rats and 
men live together, and that is why the plague spreads in 
India. 

In the first great {)iaguc epidemic in Bombay there were 
a few Euro[)can cases. ^\llcr a time it was noticed that 
Englishmen did not seem very liable to contract plague. 
We thought it was due to the superior constitution of the 
white races, and consoled ourselves with the tlrought that 
we were mostly pii^ketl men in good health. We were not 
entirely wrong, because Europeans seem to recover from 
bubonic plague more frequently than Indians ; but for the 
most part it was pure dcilusion, as we realised long after- 
wards. I'he Knglislmi.'tii is {rrohahly just as liable to contract 
plague to-day as he was in the Middle Ages, so far as his 
physical organisation is t;oac!criK-d, 'I'hc reason why English- 
merr liave rarely (iontracted plague in India is that they 
rarely come into coalacl with rats, 'riieir exemption would 
disappear in the presence of an epidemic of pneumonic 
plague, in which the bacilli are conveyed by the breath 
from man to man. It is suspected that the Black Death 
was more largely pneumonic ; and it is further thought 
possible that human Ucas may then have been agents ot 
infection, tiiough not now a factor ol' imporbince. 

No city in tire world, not even llong-Kong as it was in 
the old days, oll'crcd such a breeding-ground for the plague 
bacillus as Bombay did at the end of 1890. Outwardly “a 
city of palaces and palms,” with a magnificent harbour and 
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life-giving sea-breezes which never fail, it was nevertheless 
the home of an immense population living under the most 
unwholesome conditions. At the .southern end of the island 
the native city had beeii cranuued wiUiin restricted limits, 
not by official majidatc, but by t i<i greed of property- 
owners. Huge insanitary tenement houses had been erected, 
which almost rivalled tlie “.sky-scrapers” of Xew York in 
her le.ss aspiring days. J<iighi,y jicr ceiil. of the million 
inhabitants were living in tenements of a single room; and 
the average number of occupants <d‘ e.'U'ii room was four. 
Many of tliese rooms had neitlier light nor veutiiation ; into 
them the sunlight could never peiieiralc ; large numljcrs of 
the houses were deliberately hujil ba<^k (o back; ami in 
these noi.some den.s, vvitli damp mud lloor.s, rats and 
humanity swarmed, llombay (twed its plight to a raj)id 
influx of population, to a great ri.se in land-vuliajs, ami to 
defective building regulations inadecjiiately admInisUTed l>y 
a Corporation wbieh lia,d inherited u situation with which it 
was unable to cope. When plague e,aiue Ihcre was a panic. 
I witnc.sscd the scenes ol‘ that lirsL mad (.xodii.sut Iheend 
of 1890, when the railway .stations were cramnuid with 
people who fought for places in the trains, and wlien the 
roads of SalseUe were throngetl with (‘ugitive.s fleeing from 
the pe.stilenee, they knew not whither. IJy February 1897, 
it was caleuiatcd that 400.000 people had lied from tlie city, 
and they curried the plague with them. 

Yet the spread of plague throughout India was com- 
paratively .slow. It was not ic‘Cogui.sed at Gulcutta until 
April 1898. 'Though the first eases in the Punjab were 
detected in October 1897, tl>c mortality in the province did 
not become serious until 1902. The' United Jb'Ovince.s did 
not suffer very severely until 1004 and 190.5. Tlie niilUon 
limit in the plague morUdity of all India in any single year 
was not passed until 1904, when l,14y,9S).‘J deaths from 
plague were recorded. Jiiirinu was not infected in an 
epidemic form until 190.>. The vv<»rst year ia the Punjab 
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was not reached until 1007 . There were occasional fluctua- 
tions, and in 1908 the total recorded plague mortality 
throughout India dropped to 156 , 000 , although in the pre- 
ceding year it had been 1 , 315 , 000 . The present tendency 
is again upward, and for the six months ending June 1011 
the plague deaths numbered 050 , 000 . 

The incidence of plague has been curiously unequal. 
Eastern Bengal and Assam have practically escaped alto- 
gether, probably because the conditions in the southern 
districts are unfavourable to rats. Bengal lost less than 
600,000 people from plague in twelve years, though fourth 
on the list of provinces aflected. 'Fhe Madras Presidency 
has always been c‘<)mj)arati\''cly free, Ihough I doubt whether 
its escape is primarily due to its plague regulations, as is 
sometimes suggested. Neitiicr the City nor the Presidency 
of Bombay have bad a really bad plague year since 1004 ; in 
fact, plague has for some time ceased to have any marked 
eflect upon the j)rosperity of the City of Bombay, whose 
recuperative powers have been marvellous. Its life-blood is 
rapidly replenished Irom the country districts. I’he worst 
sufferers in recent years have been the Punjab and the 
United Provitices, the Punjab most of all. The Punjab, 
including its native states, had lost over 2 , 250,000 people 
from plague by the end of 1010, out of a total population, 
as recorded in 1001, of under 22,000,000. These figures tell 
their own tale. I'he mortality in the J^unjab has been 
greatest in the villages, but some of the towns have been 
badly affecited also ; in 1907 the town of Dinga endured the 
phenomenal plague mortality of 110*20 per 1000. Com- 
parisons of the general and even the provincial statistics do 
not reveal the truth about plague, which can only be 
ascertained by examining the figures for particular districts. 

The appearance of plague in Bombay naturally found the 
authorities unprepared. They had to fight an almost un- 
known disease of which they had no experience. Under the 
direction of the Governor, Lord Sandhurst, a series of 
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vigorous preventive and precautionary measures were 
gradually introduced. It has been alleged that if the 
Bombay Government had acted more promptly the spread 
of plague in India might have been averted. I do not 
believe that any human agency could have stopped plague 
from spreading, for the infection must liave been in the city 
for some time before it was dctecLed. Die Bombay Govern- 
ment were far too slow in moving, but gradually they devised 
an elaborate system of house-to-honse visitation, disinfection, 
evacuation of infected premises, health camps, and a scheme 
of land quarantine and medical insjiection. In March 18J)8, 
there was a riot in Bombay among Mahomedan weavers, 
several of whom were shot by tlie jiolicc. They were 
incensed by the plague restrictions, and tiiey represented the 
general feeling among the native population, though their 
particular ebulliLion was due to a minor misunderstanding. 
The larger issue was that while rigorous measures can be 
adopted for a single ejiidemic, an (aiormoiis population 
cannot be subjected to vexatious railway (piarantine, and 
endure endless inLerference with its movements and its 
liberty, for a whole generation. It became evident that 
plague would continue. Lord Sandhurst saw that milder 
methods must be adopted. He liad in vain poured out 
money like water, and his Government were almost bank- 
rupt. In September 1S!)8, he swept away the (juarantine 
system, and substituted regulations of a palliative character, 
in which medical inspection of railway passengers found a 
prominent place, lie .said in his farewell speech that he 
meant to make no apology for his Administration, and it 
may be added that none was needed. Few Governors in 
India have had a more trying experience, for lie hud to light 
famine as well ; and if his plague measures failed, it was 
because circumstances were too strong for him. None who 
came afterwards have done better, and their courage has not 
been tried in the same degree. 

The position when Lord Curzon arrived in 1899 was that 
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the experience ot two years in the Bombay Presidency had 
demonsti’ated, first, that the struggle with plague was likely 
to be a long one, and second, that it was impossible to im- 
pede the free movement of many millions by harassing regu- 
lations which had not even the justification of efficacy. A 
Plague Commission, with Professor (afterwards Sir Thomas) 
Fraser at its head, had been sent out at the request of Ford 
Elgin, and was still perambulating the country. Mr. liaff- 
kine, an expert who had done much original research, had 
prepared a propliylacLic Huid from sterilised virus of the 
disease, which was ijcing Lcntatively employed for protec- 
tive inoculation. Plague was slowly .spreading, though at 
that time still cJiiclIy < (mlined to the Bombay Presidency. 

'I'lie report of ihir Plague Commission appeared in sec- 
tions. U approved of .\Ir. I lalfkine’s prophylactic, which, 
it considered, conrerreil a limited degree of protection. It 
made many useful suggestions regarding the measures to 
be adopted in dealing with plague, but threw little real light 
upon the origin of the disease and its method of dissemina- 
tion. The rejjoi t as a whole was far too voluminous and 
overloaded vvitli detail, ami .some of its conclusions are 
luodilied by later espcricnee. Lord Curzon issued a Reso- 
lution in June lUOO, in which he reviewed, and with few 
reservations aiaa pted, sucli oj)inious of the C'ommissiou as 
were then available. lie deprecated compulsory measures, 
preferring a policy of assistance and jiersuasioa, such us 
Lord Saudimrsl had already promulgated in Bombay. He 
restricted the {>ruelicc of searching houses, disapproved of 
compulsory inoculnlion -which had rarely been resorted to 
--provided that removal to hospitals should not be compul- 
sory except in certain limited cases, laid down the principles 
on which infctsLcd villages were to be evacuated, and en- 
couraged disiulectam. There were many other instructions, 
but the general purpose of tlie policy thus forurulated was 
to discourage coercive measures, to invoke the co-operation 
of the people, and to consult the public convenience. It 
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was a policy which may not commend itself to health autho- 
rities dealing with a European population, but it was the 
only possible policy in India at that critical juncture. It 
developed upon prudent principles the earlier policy of re- 
laxation adopted in Doinbay, while it ju-ovidt d additional 
safeguai’ds. Plague measures in Inditi lu-n'c ever sine:; fol- 
lowed these lines, with such modthcalions as arc from lime 
to time thought necessary. 

Lord Curzon w^as not able to check the spread of plague ; 
no one could have done that ; but wdiile doing all that was 
possible, he sought to pre\enL the exasperation of the people. 
A wise Egyptian pasha once said that “an Oriental jK)])ula- 
lion prefers death to worry,"' and that is LhodUlieulty wliieli 
confronts all plague ollicers in India. Even as it was, there 
had been oc<'usional further outbreaks of public <lisaj)pi'()val, 
and in Ajn’i! IddO, a mob attacked a plague (;anij> at Cawn- 
j)ore and killed live poiiccnuai. lau'd t’urzon visiUsl llic 
plague-stricken areas in doinl^ay and Poona, insp. cled llie 
plague liospitais, and persojadiy investigated the opisaliou 
of the preventive iueasuia s. AfL<.‘r the I’iague Oouunissiou 
had pronounced its benedic-tion upon Mr. Han’kiiUi’s pro- 
phylaetic, be tried to p(a',suade the people to be inoituluLed. 
As an example, lu! and all bis slulf underwent inoculation on 
the eve of a \isit to Eouibay ; and irreverent under-secre- 
taries were afterwards wont to declare with a chuckle that 
the resultant rise of LeuipeniLure w’us duly reflected in the 
Viceregal minutes during the next few days. In the middle 
of 11)02, the rapid rise of plague mortulity in the Ptinjab, 
together with the nj)proiu:hiMg assemhluge of large crowds 
at the Delhi Durbar, causetl Ijje Punjab Government to 
adopt a scheme of inoeidiiLiou upon an heroic scale. Six 
million people were W lx; imxjulated, and a number of doctors 
were brought out from England to assist. The work began 
in October, and a month later nineteen persons inoc:ulated 
firooa ft single bottle ttfc the village of Malkowal died of 
tetanus. The whole scheme was stopped, and inoculation 
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lias never really recovered from the unfortunate impression 
thus created. Though there were prolonged inquiries, and 
the usual amount of angry controversy among experts, 
no one knows to this day how the tetanus germs got into 
the vaccine used at Malkowal, and the opinions held on the 
subject are very varied. The general, if limited, e/ficacy of 
Mr. Haffkine’s prophylactic has long been beyond dispute ; 
but in spite of the assiduous propaganda of Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors, the people of India have not yet 
taken to it very kindly. On the other hand, they submit 
with great docility to vaccination against small-pox, wherein 
they set an example to the people of England. 

Hy far the most ])raclieal step undertaken by Ijord 
Curzon with regard to plague was adopted by him in 1904. 
While in England he .sj)oke to a friend of the gravity of the 
plague jiroblem, and the conversation was recounted to 
Dr. C. J. RlarLin, F.R.S., the Director of the Lister 
Institute. Dr. Martin urged the necessity for further 
scientific inejuiry into the natural history of the plague 
bacillus, and the manner in which the disease was spread. 
Hearing of this. Lord Curzon requested Dr. Martin to draw 
up a scheme of intpiiry, with an estimate of cost. Mean- 
while Sir Charles Jlivaz, the laeutenant-Governor of the 
Ihmjab, had, through the ( lovernnient of India, been pressing 
upon the India Officie the importance of further technical 
inquiry. The Secretary of Stote asked Dr. Martin to 
submit his scheme, and it was accepted. The scheme 
provided for the appointment of a small Plague Research 
Commission, consisting of trained bacteriologists from the 
Lister Institute and selected members of the Indian Medical 
Service; and for the formation of an advisory committee 
consisting of representatives of the Royal Society and the 
Lister Institute, together with nominees of the Secretary of 
Stsite, to control and scrutinise the work of the Commission. 
Dr. Martin went to India to start the operations, and 
the inquiries began early in 1905. The step should have 
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been taken long before, but it was nearly nine years after 
plague was first detected at Bombay that the Government 
began to investigate upon a practical scientific basis its origin 
and mode of transmission. The Commission, whicli is still 
at work, has conducted one of the most comprehensive, 
compact, and successful pieces of scientific investigaiioa ever 
undertaken by Englishmen. It lias elucidatecl the rat-fiea 
theory, which I have already de.sc*ribed, and lliere are hojies 
that its further researches will produce results which should 
materially assist the war against plague. 

An immediate consequence of the discoveries of Ihe 
Plague Research Commission was the stiniulation of the 
crusade against rats, which liad been prosecuted wilii varying 
intensity ever since the first epidemica More recculiy, 
however, most provinces have limited tlicir measures ol‘ 
rat destruction to selected areas at jiarticular seasons. If 
plague, the mo.st destructive agency known, does not 
materially reduce the number of rats, human cndeavfmrs 
mu.st always be of limited avail, 'rhe rec<*nl, e.xpcricncc of 
Manchuria suggests that a pneumonic outbreak is much 
more easily controlled than an epidemic in wliich Uic 
infection is transmitted liy rats and fieas, d’lie whole; light 
with bubonic plague in India remains untapial and .s<mjc- 
what dispiriting, and it will probably .so continue until 
science is able to furnish more eflicient remedies for con- 
ferring immnnit.y from the disease, and for its cure; wlicii 
contracted. The problem tlien will be to induce the people of 
India to use the remedies. The only other hope is tliat the 
disease may once more vanish of its own accord. Mcjinwhile 
it would be unjust to assume that the work now being done 
is of little avail. Mr. J. I I. Du Boulay once truly remarked 
in a plague report: “The live.s Unit are lost arrest the 
attention; no allowance is made for the live.s that are 
saved.” Had it not been for the ellbrts of the Government , 
the mortality would probably have been fur larger. 

King Edward recalled the nd ministratorvS of India (Vom a 
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certain apathy regarding plague in a l^,c^^i:geto I.ojd Minto 
in 1907, in which he said : “ I am deeply rj;o\'ed when I 
think of the misery that has been borne wilii sach silent 
patience in all those stricken homes.” His IMtsjesly strneka 
note which, in my belief, has perhaps met watli insidlicient 
response in India in recent years. My purpose in reciting, 
at the opening of this chapter, a few ofilic eileets of plague 
upon England, was to suggest by analogy iliat the present 
visi tation cannot have left some provinces of India unscarred. 
The comparison is very inexact, iKatause the propoi'tion of 
mortality in England was iiifiniUdy greater. Experienced 
oflicers have sometimes told nu' tha t in their o[)inion phigue 
leaves stnprisingly little impression upon India, 'riicir 
argument is that in sucii a teeming population pestilence has 
no very abiding rcsiiU. 1 am bouiul to say that my own 
experience leads to veay much tlie same conclusion. I lived 
for a eotisiderahle number of years in a city from which 
plague was never absent. I have seen the clerk .seized at 
his de.sk, the servant stretched dead at my gate, the dis- 
appearance of one familiar face after another. I have even, 
when playing golf, seen a woman stagger and fall upon the 
green as I approached it, and die of plague before she could 
be moved. Yet after the (irst nuul terror was over the city 
waxed busy, and grew, and all the thronging funerals never 
seemed to give more than a inomcniiiry check to its foveri.sh 
prosjierily. I sometimes womlcr wheLlicr w<! Englishmen 
judge the situation coiTCctly, and whether plague has not 
had a deeper eflect upon some ])arts of India than we are 
able to discern. If you live long in the presence of a great 
infliction, it become.s coramonphuie, and ceases to itnpres.s. 
I know now why men who have endured a protracted siege 
dislike to talk about it, why the historians of past centuries 
say so little about plague, although they dwelt in its midst. 
There came a time wiien we were wearied of the very name 
of plague, and looked with dull indillerence on the ilame.s of 
deatli aglow. 
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I fancy that to discover the true edects of plague, one 
must go, not to the larger cities, ■\vhicli fill up quickly after 
an epidemic, but to the villages, 'i'h.re is very little 
evidence either way in the (iovci'niuei't reports. They 
speak occasionally oi‘ the scarcity of iai-t >ur and the rise ot 
prices. On the other hand, it is said lliaL in llie lloinhay 
Presidency the position of tla; siii-'v i\ iiip; labourers has 
materially improved, exactly !is occuro d in H'lngland in the 
fourteenth century. Thcptsipie wiih sinall llx< d liicumesare 
believed to have sud'cred. In srnin; ways plagur has ])een a 
blessing in disguise. It has given a vast inqK'tu!'; lo sanitary 
measiu’cs ail over India. AIjovc .all, ii is producing a 
eomplete tran.sformation of the City of Honihay. The 
operations of the great linprovemcnt Scheme initiated hy 
Ijord Sandhurst Ijord (iur/.on specially at tended the in- 
augural ceremony- -con Limual hy Lord Xorthcole ajul I^ord 
Ijamington, and now being res<»hilely d(;vciop<;d hy Sir 
George Clarke, the present Governor, are changing the face 
of the city. 'Flic foul rook<“rie,s are being sw(‘pl away, wide 
new thoroughfares are luang dri\en through the native 
quarters, and the niiserahle dvvtdlers in s<|uali(i d(!ns are 
regaining their birthright of .sunlight and sweet air. In 
all the years I spent in India 1 siivv nothing to me so 
terrible as the daily sight of fill those vjist fetid breeding- 
houses of death, within earshot of niunnuring waves telling 
of five hundred league.s of win<l-.swcf>t .sunlit; ocean. Many 
of these struclure.s have now disfippearcil for ever, though 
much still remains to be done. What the re.‘il efl’cct of 
plague has been upon India 1 jim unjiblc to estiimiLe, and 
I think the question needs further irnpiiry; but certain it 
is that from her hitter adversity the City of Hombay has 
emerged with renewed heart of grace, find is fashioning the 
Gate of India afresh with all the imeonquerahle hope of 
the Middle Ages. 
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II. THE GREAT FAMINE 

The widespread drought of 1011 in England enabled the 
people of this country to form, from their own experience, 
some slight conception of the magnitude of tlie calamity 
which befalls India when the rains fail. So far as I am 
aware, no one had the temerity to hold the Government 
responsible for the shrinking brooks, the grain that withered 
in the ear, the stock that had to be sold through lack of 
pasture, and the rise of prices tliat caused the effect of the 
drought to be felt in every English liome. When the 
plains of Australia are whitening with the bones of count- 
less flocks of sheep, it never occurs to any Australian to 
blame the Commonwealth Ministry. It has always been to 
me a mystery that a sirjgle sensil)l(i Englishman could be 
found ready to give ear to the foolish charge that Hritish 
rule in India has in any way contributed cither to produce 
famines or to render the people of India less able to resist 
them than they were before. There is no single aspect 
of the Britisli control of India upon which impartial 
investigation can njt)rc confidently be challenged; and I 
may add that nothing redounds more to the credit of the 
Government of India than the success with which they have 
gradually evolved a system of dealing with the conditions 
cau.sed by .scarcity, a system admirable in conception, almost 
automatic in its operation, and unfailing in its eflicacy. 

A recent book by Sir 'rheod<jre M orison, entitled “The 
Economic Transition in India,” does more to destroy a 
certain seric.s of fallacies about India than any volume with 
which I am ac(|uainted. One of the subjects discussed is 
famine. He .shows that in England there were periodical 
famines — “ by reason of the intemperateness of the weather,” 
as the Mayor of Plymouth quaintly put it — until the growth 
of overseas navigation in the time of Elizabeth placed the 
country in a position of permanent security. France re- 
peatedly suffered from famine until the end of the eighteenth 
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century ; the principal reason was that the means of trans- 
port were inefficient, and the pinch was felt most in districts 
far from the sea, India has been subject to recurring 
famine throughout her long history. No famine of modern 
times is comparable to the horrors recorded during such 
visitations under native rule, when “ the highways were full 
of dead bodies,” and “ the flesh of a son was preferred to his 
love,” Sir Theodore JMorison holds that the use of the 
term “famine” in India is now “iin anachronism and a 
misnomer,” He says : 

“The true meaning of the word ‘famine’ ^according to 
the Oxford Dictionary) is ‘extreme and general scarcity of 
food’; this phenomenon has oilircly passed away, ^V^de- 
spread death from starvation, which tlie word may be hold 
to connote, has also ceased. Death from starvation is 
indeed extremely rare, ev<.‘n in those districts winch are 
officially described as famine-stricken. ‘ b’cminc ’ now means 
a prolonged period of unem|)loyinent, accompanied by dear 
food, and this is vmdoubtedly an economic calamity which 
inflicts great hardship upon tl^(^ working classes in India, as 
it would in any (xnmlry. Tine hardship is reflected in an 
enhanced death-rate ; the degree oi’ onhancennenl is deter- 
mined by the efficiency of the measures for the relief of the 
unemployed.” 

Under native rule, the repeated devastation of the 
country by internal wars, and the frequent interludes of 
misgovernment, intensified the results of drought; and 
there was no organised system of famine relief. Under 
British rule, a new complication lias been pre.sented by the 
rapid increase of the population. It is not always realised 
that in the last forty years the population of India lias 
increased by over a hundred millions. On the other hand, 
the great development of railways within the same period 
has immensely simplified the problem of the di.stribution of 
food in famine areas. 

There have been five great famines in India since the 
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country passed under Crown control after tlie Mutiny, and 
the last, in Lord Curzon’s time, was by far the greatest. 
The first, in 1865-07, was chiefly confined to Orissa, in 
Eastern India; it should be reuieinbercd that a famine 
extending througliout the whole of India is not only 
unknown, but is almost inconceivable. I'he Orissa famine 
caiised a heavy mortality, because at that period the district 
had few means of eomumnicaiion. 'I'lie relief arrangements 
were at first inade{|uate, and afterwards, when it w^as too 
late, over-profuse. The second was in Ilehar, and some 
adjacent districts of IJenga!, in f(S76 -T K and on that occasion 
famine relief on modern lines was first institut<‘d, though at 
enormous and wasteful cost. 'I'lic third was the great 
Madras famine of I876-7H, which .‘iflecUid the major portion 
of Southern fndl;i. including many districts onlsi<le the Madras 
J’residcncy. Tin; distinguishing features of the Madras 
tamine were tlie institution of tests in tlic shape of famine 
works, and a geiuiral rigour in the administration of relief 
which wa.s probably unduly harsh. 'Fhe (Jovernment ol 
India upon that occasion iniuie the memorable declaration 
that “we .say that human life siiall be saved at any cost and 
effort.,” and Lhat“lh((re are no circumstances in which aid 
can be refused.” Afterwards a Famine Commission, pre- 
sided over by Sir Ilichard Strachey, hud down the funda- 
mental principles upon which relief was to be distributed in 
future. Employment was to be given on relief works to 
the able-bodied, at a wage suflicicnt for support, on the 
condition of performing a suitable tsisk ; and gratuitous 
relief was to be given, in tlieir villages or in poor-Iiouses, to 
those who were unable to work. Constant inspection of 
the people in their village.s was made the basis of famine 
organisation. The Government of India stated in 1 883 that 
the famine wage was to be “ the lowest amount sufficient to 
maintain health under given circumstances. While the duty 
of Government is to save life, it is not bound to maintain 
the labouring population at its normal level of comfort” 
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The fourth great famine has been nlieady mentioned in 
my opening chapter. It occurred in 181)0— 97> during Uord 
Elgin’s Administration, and was chidiy felt in the Uintcd 
Provinces, the Central l^roviiiccs, liehar, Bombay, and 
portions of the Punjab. In the Central Provinces the 
difficulties of relief were very great, and the famine ojiera- 
tions were on the whole defective. A h’auiine Commission 
was afterwards appointed, under the presidency of Sir .lames 
Tjyall, and its re])ort had just been prepared when !,or<l 
Curzon landed. It was one of the firsl. j)icces of business 
with which lie had to deal. The Commission adhered 
broadly to the principles laid liown after ih'i .M-iilras famine, 
but recommended a fri'^a* e.\;tension of gratuitous relief, 
and a more liberal wage to famine workers. 

Before the Commission’s la-cfinimenda Lions eotdd he 
finally eonsidiired, it heeanu: apparent that anuiher famine 
was impending, 'fhe south-w<;st monsoon of lHi)5) failed 
almost eomj)Ietely. 'fhe people of Western and Craitral 
India ])antcd heneat.h brazen skies, and walehed in vain for 
the rain which never came, and by Oeloiier it was mafiifest 
that Uk; posiUrin was such as the British in India had never 
befon; been called upon to face, 'The tieficieney in the rain- 
fall was without jjrecedcnt. Sir .lohn Eliot, the Government 
Meteorologist, aflerwanls estimated that the drought ol' 
1HS)1) was “the greatest in extent and in intensity which 
India has ex])erienced during the last *200 years.” 'I’he area 
affeeted was over l,7/),000 sijuarc miles, with a population of 
25,000,000 in British territory, and 30,000,000 in native 
states. 'I'he British provinces within the famine area 
included the greater part of the Bombay Presidency, much 
of the Punjab, and the whole of the Central Provinces and 
Berar; in tlie native states the famine stretched from 
Hyderabad to Kathiawar, ineluding Baroda and all 
Rajputana and Central India. The rich province of 
Gujerat, which had known no famine for a century, was lell 
desolate. Sir Thomas Holdemess has calculated that tlie 
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loss in crops alone amounted to £50,000,000 in British 
India, and £30,000,000 in native states. To the failure of 
the crops was added a failure of the water-supply in many 
areas, while the Bombay Presidency and numbers of native 
states suffered from a fodder famine. Cattle died in millions, 
and the famous breeds of Gujerat were almost wiped out. 
A new cause of death began to figure in the mortality 
returns. The clerks described it as “trefall.” It repre- 
sented the deaths of unfortunate men who had fallen from 
trees while gathering the withered leaves in the vain hope 
of saving their cattle. Sir Antony (now Lord) Maedonncll 
has pointed out that the visitation was peculiar, because 
over large areas the conditions were those of scarcity rather 
than famine; hut the failure of water and fodder intensified 
the di.strcss in these areas. Swarms of people from the 
native states sought refuge in British territory, because 
the relief conditions were more attractive ; and another un- 
usual feature was the extent of the privation among the 
jungle tribes. The strain was specially intense in the 
Central J’rovinces, which had not recovered from the dire 
experiences of 18!)7. 

In October 1900, Lord Curzon summed up some of the 
special characteristics of the famine in a vivid passage in 
which he said : 


“ It was not merely a crop failure, but a fodder famine 
on an enormous scale, followed in many parts by a positive 
devastation of cattle-— both plough cattle, buffaloes, and 
milch kinc. In other words, it affected, and may almost 
be said to have annihilated, the working capital of the 
agricultural classes. It struck some of them when they 
were still down from the effects of the recent shock. It 
struck others, who had never before known what calamity 
was, and who were crushed and shattered by tlie suddenness 
and directness of the blow. It attacked native states, to 
whose Durbars had never previously been brought home 
the obligation of famine relief on an extended scale, and 
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whose dearth of administrative staff was enhanced by the 
poverty of their financial resources. It laid its hand upon 
primitive hillmen, unused to discipline or restraint, impul- 
sive, improvident, lazy, living in an almost barbarous state 
in wild and inaccessible jungles. It sharpened the lurking 
nomadic instinct of wandering tribes, and sent them aim- 
lessly drifting about the country, a terror to the famine 
officer, and an incubus to the camps. For a year it never 
left hold of its victims ; and one- half of the year had not 
elapsed before famine had brought its familiar attendant 
Furies in its train, and cholera, dysentery, and fever had 
fallen upon an already exhausted, enfeebled population. 
This is the picture of suffering that India has presented 
during the past year.” 


The full results of an Indian famine take some time to 
develop, l^he rush for aid does not set in the moment the 
rains fail. The real .stre.ss begins about October or November, 
it increa.ses by the following .Inmiary, and it reaches its 
greatest height immediately before the rainy season of the 
following year. When the rains fall the pcf>])le are able to 
disperse to sow their crops ; but in the lust month or two of 
hot weather, the danger of cholera is very great. On this 
occasion the growth of famine relief was exceptionally rapid. 
By .lanuary Oj.'JOOjOOO people were working on the relief 
works, or were otherwise in receipt of relief ; and at the end 
of July 1900, over 0,500,000 were being relieved. I'here 
was no parallel in the history of India, or in that ol* any 
other country in the world, said Lord Curzon, to the num- 
bers who had for weeks on end been dependent on the 
charity of the Government. 

In his tour in the late autumn of 1899, Lord Curzon 
visited many of the centre.s of distress. In his investiga- 
tions in the Bombay Presidency, he found occasion to 
administer a sharp reproof to officials responsible for a .some- 
what illiberal scale of relief in Gujerat. On the other hand, 
he considered it necessary to check the unstinted outpouring 
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of aid in the Central Provinces, where recollections of the 
still recent criticisms of the Famine Commission seemed to 
have prompted too lavish doles. A certain Hexihility must 
always accompany the distribution of relief. “ I am iml,” 
said the Viceroy on his return to Calcutta, one of those 
who regard famine relief as an exact science.” On .1 anuurv 1 <>, 
1900, he presided at a meeting in the Calcutta 'J’own Hull 
to open a Famine Relief Fund, and made a stirring jippeal 
which met with a ready response. The time was unfavour- 
able, for India had not recovered from the last liimine, while 
the United Kingdom was preoccupied with the Ho<fr War. 
Nevertheless, India subscribed over T200,000,und tlie<;ollcc- 
tions in other countries amounted to ()()(), of vvhitdi 

sum the United Kingdom sent ,C;>77,000. d'lu^ C'ity of 
Glasgow alone conLril)utcd over £o;i,()0(), aiul C2b,(J00 canu! 
from Uiverpool, in addition to ,C100,000 from the rest of 
Lancashire. Australasia subscribed ,L'>0,000, whik: tiie hand- 
some contribution from Ciermany, and the sympaLlictic 
message from the Emperor William which accompanied it, 
are still remembered in India. It should be noted that the 
United Kingdom had already subscribed the huge .sum of 
£820,000 at the time of the famine of three yt:ars earlier. 

Perhaps it may not he understood why private charity is 
needed to supplement the ellorts of the Government in time 
of famine. The reason is that there arc; many things which 
the Government, engrossed with the single task of saving 
life, are unable to do. 'Flie charitable funds go to providing 
clothing and blankets for tlic .sulferers, especially after tlio 
rains arrive ; to furnishing medical comlbrls for the sick ; 
to the relief and sustenance of orphans; to helping poor 
women in •purdah, who would die rather than a{){K‘ar in 
public seeking aid ; and, chief object of all, i(i ])ur(!hasing 
seed, cattle, fodder, and implements in orcler to giv'c a fresh 
Start in life to such of the peasantry as arc not reached by 
(3r<?mnTOent advances. 

'Jlje tel^ams exchanged between the German Emperor 
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and the V^iceroy in May 1900 were so unusual and so 
interesting tliat they may well be quoted. The German 
Emperor telegraphed on IMay 3 : 

“ Full of the deepest sympathy for the terrible distress in 
India, Berlin has, with my approval, realised a sum of over 
half a million of marks. I have ordered it to be forwarded 
to Calcutta to be placed at your Excellency "s disposal. 
May India feel in this action on the part of the capital of 
the German Empire a deep sense of the sympathetic love for 
India which prompted my peojile, and whicdi emanates from 
the fact that * blood is thicker than water.’ ” 

The Viceroy replied on May 1* : 

“I have the honour to receive your Imperial Majesty’.s 
most gracious telegram, the terms of which will create a 
thrill of gratitude throughout India for the warm-hearted 
and sympathetic attitude of your capita! ol’ Berlin, acting 
upon the opportune ;uid nohlt; initiative of your Imperial 
^Iajesty. It is indeed an illustration of the hin<iing Ibree of 
kinship, as testilied Iiy your Majesty, tiiat the German 
peo|)le should turn a kind thought to the work being done 
Iiy the Britisli Government in this country for the relief ol‘ 
the terrible suilering with which the poor Indian peojile are 
alllieted. On their heliall’ 1 venture to acknowledge the 
generous action of your Imperial Majesty and the tuost 
munilicent contribution of your people.” 

At the end of .Inly 1900, Lord Curzon, accompanied by 
Mr. (now Sir) Waller Lawrence and others, started in fierce 
heat upon another I'amitic tour through the wor.st districts 
of Gujerat, where they met lionl Northcote, the Governor 
of Bombay, who was also investigating conditions on the 
spot. It was the most critical moment of the famine. 
The monsoon was <luc, and some rain hud fallen, but the 
people swarmed on the relief works, and the cholera had 
been raging. in more than one camp visited by the 
Viceroy the sufferers were still dying from cholera. While 
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the tour was in progress rain set in heavily, and the whole 
region was changed into a slough. One extract from an 
account of a visit to a famine camp under these conditions 
must suffice as a type of several such visits. It describes a 
halt at Dohad, in the Ranch Mahals, on August 1 : 

“Fine rain was falling when the Viceroy startccl on 
horseback. . - . The drizzle increased steadily to a down- 
pour. The roads were in a frightful state, and the horses 
had difficulty in keeping tlieir feet. Having forded the 
river the tank work was reached, and the party dismounted 
in pools of water. A scramble over the bund and a tramp 
through the gluey mud bi-ought the visitors to the camp. 
A sad sight greeted J^ord Curzon and those with him on 
entering. Overnight a famine-stricken Jihil, driven at last 
to Government work by starvation, had died on reaching 
his destination. In .spite of the weather a complete tour of 
the camp was made. ... Wet to the skin, the party pre- 
pared to return. JMean while, liowever, every gutter became 
a stream, and the river was so swollen that it was impossible 
to ford. A long detour had to be made, and the party had 
to ride over a country dangerous at first and doubly so 
now.” 

The Pioneer, in summing up the results of the tour, 
said: 

“The victims of famine and pestilence gain the belief 
that a mysterious power will work for their good, and that 
a great change will suddenly take place. We know that 
the heavy rain which deluged the famine tracts in (Jujerat 
during Lord Curzon’s short tour, and the almost continuous 
rainfall since, have been regarded by the people as the direct 
result of the ‘ Lord Sahib’s ’ appearance on the scene, and for 
generations to come the story will be told of the miracle 
that he worked. To attempt to disturb the simple belief of 
the ignorant villager would be vain ; has he not patent facts 
to justify him in the faith that he holds ? If the policy of 
the rulers of India is to inspire faith among the masses, then 
it may be claimed that Lord Curzon has gone far to create 
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a good political effect by his recent tour, not merely in 
Gujerat itself, but all over India, for bis movements have 
been faithfully chronicled in the native Press, his benevolent 
spirit has been applauded, and there is imcjuestionably a 
wide feeling of satisfaction that he put aside all oihei’ pxiblici 
duties for the moment in order to devote his time to one 
special object. . . . 

“Lord Curzon did not merely content himself with 
halting at this and that station and summoning the famine 
staff to his railway carriage. With his characteristic energy 
and desire to know everything in detail, he went con- 
scientiously into the camps and hospitals, seeing witli his 
own eyes how the people fared and how the o})erations for 
their relief were canied out. If he had to ride lhrf>ugh 
pelting rain and wade in deep mud, any feeling of personal 
discomfort was outweighed by the thought that the long- 
continued droxight had come to an end, and that his 
presence was hailed as that ol’ a god who had commanded 
the rain to fall.” 

The view of Ihc tuitivc Press is sudicieiil ly ath'sted by 
the following remarkable extract from the Iiiditiii Mirror 
of August 12, 1000 : 

“Who says that in this prosaic age o!’ inlideliLy Divine 
intercession has cejused to work, or that there is no 1 )ivine 
appreciation of human goodness Our noble V^iceroy in- 
tensely wished that the famine must cease, arul the long- 
delayed rains come. Such a wish is a prayer. And the 
prayer has been granted. Lord Curzon started to visit tlie 
dry and burnt plains of (iujerat, but he had scarcely done 
so when the rain fell in torrents, and his prayer was granted 
even into the full. Take yet another instance of Divine 
intervention in human affairs. A Bombay telegram says : 
‘ The Mahi river in the l*anch Mahals is in flood owing f.o 
the heaviness of rains, and the railway line is six Icet under 
water. Curiomly enough, the line wm coviTed Just of ter ihr 
Viceroy hxid pasml ove^' it from. DohmUfiit Ihan'iifrrmiimidrd 
before his return, AViu no soonkk had iik passko 'phan i'p 
ROSK AciAiNp The man who telegraphed this rcmjiikahlt* 
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news used the word ‘ curious.’ That is what any materialist 
would do. But here to our mind is a double proof of 
Divine intervention. The gods have begun to bless Lord 
Curzon. May the blessing light also upon the millions 
whom the Viceroy loves, and seeks to serve and succour ! ” 

[The italics and capital letters are as originally printed.] 

The cost of the famine to the Indian Exchequer was 
very great. The amount expended in direct relief was 
£6,670,000. A further sum of £1,585,000 was spent in 
loans and advances to landholders and cultivators, and only 
half of this sum was ever recovered. I^and revenue was 
remitted to the extent of £l ,333,000. The loans to native 
states amounted to over £1,800,000, exclusive of guarantees 
given for loans obtained in the open market. The states 
are believed to have expended in relief and to have lost in 
revenue a sum exceeding £4,000,000. I cannot pause to 
discuss in detail the special aspects of the famine in the 
native states, nor can I recount the elaborate measures 
adopted to deal with the fodder famine. The cattle of 
Gujerat were saved from extinction by the prompt munifi- 
cence of Lord and Lady Northcote. Lord Northcote estab- 
lished a cattle ^farm at Chharodi, and sent Mr. Mollison, 
then Director of Agriculture in Bombay, to collect the pick 
of the dying herds. The best breed was so nearly extinct 
that for a long time only three bulls could be found which 
were worthy of preservation; and about 300 cows were 
gradually collected. Subsidiary cattle camps were after- 
wards formed, but out of the 2,000,000 splendid cattle of 
Gujerat only about 9000 in all were saved. Lord Northcote 
did many beneficent things during his period of office in 
Bombay, but nothing he did is held in more grateful 
remembrance than his salvation of the cattle in Gujerat. 

The deeds done in the 1900 famine are worthy of epic 
narration. To tell them fully would take volumes, and in 
what I have said I have barely touched the fringe of a vast 
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and moving story. I have not sketched a tithe of the 
measures in that tremendous campaign against death, with 
the lives of nearly 60,000,000 people at stake, which 
engrossed the energies of tlie whole Administration, from 
the Viceroy downwards. And what of the nren? l^et Sir 
Frederic Lely, who bore the brunt of the tight in Gujerat, 
an administrator who knew more of the people of the 
province and was better beloved than any civilinn of his 
time, give just one passing glimpse : 

“ There was Mancklal Narbheram, who went a healthy 
vigorous man to the Wagra tahika of the disti-ic*t of Broach, 
and for six months never spared hiniseif night or day, and 
then returned, a wreck, to die a year attci-wards. A brave 
and steadfast man who knew wliat was before him and did 
it. There was Mulligan, Presl)ytcrian niission.nry, who when 
the head of the district was in sore need of strong men 
volunteered to help and was put in charge of a thousand 
persons on a relief work, on whom cholera had already taken 
hold. There was Mawliinney, also l*reshyt.erian missionary, 
who undertook a similar trust in the adjoirung native state 
of Sunth. Each of them took up his abode among lire 
people in a hut like their own; lie restored order and 
cleanliness ; he instilled some of his own courage ; and then 
each within a month of the other was stricken with the 
disease from which he had saved others, and died the death 
of a Christian. 

“There was Thompson of the Church Missionary 
Society, who had sole charge of a large district of Bhils in 
the native states of Northern Gujerat. He was worn out 
with his heavy burden, and he was seized with cholera when 
thirty-five miles away from the nearest European, surrounded 
only by his faithful Bhils. They tried to carry him to head- 
quarters, but on the way he told them to stop under a tree, 
and there he died.-^ As a comrade wrote afterwards, ‘he 
loved his Bhils and they loved him ; he^ has been true to 
thera’in his death and'they to him.’ 

“Lastly, there was .lenkins, a Civil Engineer in the 
Public Works Department, who was in charge of works in 
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the Panch Mahals. He was lying in his house with high fever 
upon him, when word was brought that a certain work would 
soon be stopped and the people dispersed if further align- 
ment were not made. He got up and travelled to the place, 
and did what was needed, and then returned, with his illness, 
of course, much aggravated. In two days he, too, was dead. 

“ I make no apology for mentioning these names, for tlie 
blood of such men is the seed — and the sap — of Empire." 

There were many such. Indian and Englishman, iliey 
died together. When I hear Secretaries and Undci- 
Secretaries of State telling civil servants that they must 
be sympathetic and not arrogant, when I hear Aii;g]o- 
Indians slandered by people -who liavc spent a month in 
India, when I hear missionaries denounced as “ idle loafers,” 
I think of these things, and of all the brave and kiitdly 
Englishmen and Englishwomen whom I have seen btuir- 
ing with fortitude exile and the trials of climate in lonely 
places in the tropics, eager for the better welfare of those 
around them, and beloved by the people in their turn. 
Such stories as I have quoted are legion. One comes 
to my mind as I write, of that same famine of 1000. 
Martin Wood, a young Bombay civilian who has .since 
passed away, was in charge of the district of Jambusar, in 
Gujerat. The district was smitten so heavily with cholera 
that the people fell into a panic, and began to fly in terror. 
To give them confidence, and to save them from wandering 
about the country-side to die of hunger, Martin Wood had 
his meals served in the middle of the rough cholera hospital, 
amid the dead and dying. The expedient was a strange one, 
but when the people saw he was not afraid they took courage 
also, and the panic was stayed. Only those who have seen 
a cholera camp can appreciate fully the nerve of tins 
solitary Englishman, with 80,000 people in his charge. The 
late R B. Stewart, Wood’s senior officer, did equally brave 
work, and buried the cholera corpses with his own hmids 
when the “ sweepers ” had fled. 
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I do not wish to be misunderstood. Unfortunately 
there is sometimes ample room for critici.sm regarding the 
relations between Anglo-Indians and Indians, in specific 
cases. I only protest against indiscriminate denunciation, 
and still more against well-meaning advice from those in 
high place, couched in such general terms that it conveys a 
wrong impression to the British public. And when we are 
distributing sympathy, let us not forget tlie claims of the 
men and women who are doing the work of England in 
these alien lands. 1 recommend a perusal of the annual 
speeches made by Ministers in introducing the Indian 
Budget in recent years, together with the volume of 
speeches upon India published by Lord Morley. 'Phere is 
a great deal of excellent but somewhat ingenuous advice as 
to how public servants in India should comport themselves ; 
but of sympathy and encouragement in their task of extra- 
ordinary diliiculty, hardly a word, save passing references 
by the Master of Elibank and the late Mr. Buchanan. 

'Phere is some diflicully in arriving at a correc'L estimatt! 
of the mortality caused by the famine of 1 !)(«), ('areful 
calculations showed that “■ the loll taken by the lamine in 
British districts was about one million and a ({uarter lives.” 
Of these, about a (quarter of a million were believed to be 
refugees from native states ; and it was further estimated 
that at least one-fifth of these deaths was due to cholera. 
The number of those who died in native states will never be 
accurately known. Sir Thomas IIolderne.ss, who had much 
to do with the control of famine operations in 18S)7 and 
1900, and who did a great amount of work which was not 
less valuable because it was chiefly conducted from head- 
cpiarters, has made calculations based on the census returns 
He points out that in 1891 the native states affected by the 
famine had a popiilation of 4*2,000,000, while in 1901 they 
were found to have a population of only 30,000,000. I'he 
decline during the decade was 14|- per cent., whereas in the 
states not visited by famine the population increased l>y 
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over } 2 per rt'ut. Sir Tiioiiias Holdcrne.ss sa) s : “ Tlial the 
famine oi' 1 !>()() is the chief eanse of these; very dilFcrent 
results can hardly be doubted.” At the* sunn; time, he 
observes that it would be unsafe to found on them any close 
calculation as to the actual excess mortality due to famine; 
and it may be added that in the slates of Western India 
plague contributed a considerable quota ol' deaths. 

Lord Curzon remarked that to say Unit the greater part 
of the people who die<l in British India had “died of starva- 
tion or even ileslilution, would be an unjustifiable exaggera- 
tion.” Sir '’I’liomas llolderness ttonfirmed this statement, 
pointing out that, in the Central Frovinees. where relief was 
so liberal tiial a starving person was unknown, there was 
neverthek'.ss a t;onsiderabh( excess of niorfality from fevers 
and other diseases, e.s[)eeially in the rainy se-ason of 1900. 
Sir Antony Maedonnell went inito the (|uestion very elo.sely, 
and pointed out that dysentery and diarrluea are pecaUiarly 
famine diseases, directly (tausetl by insuflieiirnt or unwhole- 
some food or hy reduced powers of digestion and assimila- 
tion as the result of eontirnied privation ; and further, that 
at such times the utuisual fatsdity of fevers is owing to the 
reduced power of the people to rttsist tluuii, largely due to 
himine. JMr. Ilnreourt Butler mentions, among contribu- 
tory causes, “the extrtanely unhealthy autumn in 1900, 
(hiring which malarial lever attacked the rich a.s well as the 
poor.” Ifjjon llu; evidence availalde, I should .say that there 
were probably comparaLivcly few deaths from actual starva- 
tion in Brili.sh India; hut I think there must have been 
many such deaths in native .states, where, although consider- 
able help was given, the famine ailminislration was rarely 
under direct British control, h’or instance, there wa.s an 
enormous migration of the people of Western Ilajputuna 
witi» their families and cattle in search of pasture, far in 
excess of the movement ■wliich takes place every year; 
and it was olilcially stated that in passing back through 
AJmere, “ tliey flooded the poorliouses and hospitals, and 
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died in numbers along the roads and in the fields.” Lord 
Curzon himself said that the mortality in the native states 
had in many cases been shocking, but added that “the 
Government of India cannot be held responsible for a system 
which it does not control.” He acknowledged, however, 
“the efforts, in many ca.ses most praiseworthy, made by 
native states to relieve their people.” 

A small Commission, presided over by Sir Antony 
Macdonnell, was afterwards appointed to inquire into the 
results of the famine opcration.s. It came to the conclusion 
that the relief distributed was excessive, aivd that the excess 
was accounted for “by an imperfect enforcement of tests on 
relief works, by a too ready admission to gratuitous relief, 
and by a greater readiness on the people’s part to accept 
relief owing to the demoralising iuHuences of the preceding 
famine.” At any rale these were faults on the right side. 
The Commission made various recommendations for the 
further revision of the Famine (kxles, including the replace- 
ment of the minimum wage by ]»aym(;nt by task-work for 
the able-bodied, and the j)rovisiou of rules for dealing with 
a fodder famine. I’he Codes were revised during Ijord 
Curzon’s Administration in accordance with tlicse recom- 
mendations, and it is probable that to-day the machinery 
for dealing with famine is almost as perfect as human 
ingenuity can devise. The Codes were tested with great 
success by Sir Jolm Hewett in the .serious famine in 19 
districts of the United Provinces in 1907-8, when 1,400,000 
persons were at one time in receipt of relief; and it cannot 
be doubted that they will prove equal to the strain likely to 
be imposed by the partial failure of the monsoon of 1911. 
As an instance of Indian munificence, it should not be 
forgotten that during the famine of 1900 the Maharajah of 
Jaipur gave a sum of £l 40,000, which, with other contribu- 
tions, since been formed into an endowment fund for 
the provision of charitable relief during famine. 
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III. IRRIGATION 

Intimately associated with the question of famine in 
India is the problem of irrigation ; yet the connection is not 
so close as is commonly supposed, and often ignorantly 
alleged, because most of the irrigation works winch will 
serve as a protection against ianiinc have already been 
made, and the untouched area to which irrigation can be 
successfully applied is distinctly limited. 'Fhe irrigation 
system of India is already by far the largest in tlie world, 
and, in particular, is very much greater tlian that of Egypt, 
Though irrigation was extensively ])ractised under native 
rule, it has been eiiormonsly (bjveloped by the British, who 
have made nearly all the great works now existing. Vet it 
is the side of British administration which is least noticed 
by tiic visitor; and iiajuircrs who spend weeks in close 
association with Indian politicians rarely go to see the 
irrigation areas. 'I'he only good book on Indian irrigation 
was written twenty years ago by Mr. Alfred Dcakin. 
formerly Frime Minister of the Aiestralian Commonwealth. 
Though out of date, it is .still a fascinating volume, not only 
by reason of the information it contains about irrigation, 
but still more for its general observations upon Indian 
conditions. Mr. Deakin mentions that he was “the first 
civilian unconnected with the liovernment who had ever 
taken the pains to vi.sit the Sirhind Canal, and other 
important works, which .should be the admiration of 
thousands.” He regards the irrigation system as “ a 
monument to tlie sagacity, ability arid magnanimity of 
British rulers.” 

Few experiences arc more .startling or more stimulating 
than to pass on a hot October morning from the confines of 
the Indian de.sert into an irrigated lu-ea. The train rattles 
onward through a region of rolling sandhills, yellow and 
glaring and desolate. The sandhills are dotted with camel- 
thorn bushes, and sometimes with clumps of tamarisk scrub, 
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whose dull pink blossom gives the only alternative touch of 
colour to the dreary landscape. At rare intervals a few 
rude huts are passed, and one wonders how the handful of 
men and women and their few miserable animals find 
sustenance in that wilderness. The very stations are mere 
structures of mud, innocent of platforms, and look as though 
they were dumped down at random in utter aimlessness. 
Clouds of fine sand whirl about the train, and the dust 
envelops like a pall. You marvel at the grim determination 
which could build a railway in such an Arabia Petrea. 

Suddenly, and in a flash, the whole world changes before 
your eyes. You are whirled into the midst of a new 
country, green and smiling and refreshing. There is no 
gradual alteration, no previous hint of the coming transfor- 
mation. The transition is abrupt and instantaneous. The 
line of demarcation is more clearly marked than a frontier. 
At one moment, the desert ; the next, a lush and fruitful 
land, with tall crops swaying in the breeze, and gleams of 
cool water, and prosperous villages with well-fed people and 
aixiple Hocks and herds, and everywhere right away to the 
distant horizon, the greenness that betokens bountiful 
harvests and rich prospective stores of grain. Thus does 
the irrigation engineer perform miracles in a region of thirst 
and aridity. The soil is precisely the same as that of the 
desert you have traversed. Only a few years ago it was 
desert also, and its single product was camel-thom bushes. 
But by using old channels, and cutting new ones, water 
from hundreds of miles away has been poured into the dry 
places, and they have become a veritable Promised Land. 
Water was all they needed; the precious sunlight does the 
rest ; and it does the heart good to see the water streaming 
along its appointed courses, irrigating the parched soil, 
making the desert a place of plenty, attracting crowds of 
prosperous colonists, causing villages to spring up as though 
by magic. 

'Fhe benefits conferred by irrigation are so vivid and 
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obvious that the enthusiasm they arouse almost inevitably 
becomes too unrestrained. Many irrigation engineers are 
prone to this pardonable predilection. General Sir Arthur 
Cotton, the apostle of modern scientihc irrigation in India, 
the constructor of three magnificent systems of deltaic irri- 
gation in Madras, developed in later years an exaggerated 
belief in the advantages of water-ways. lie even urged the 
entire abandonment of trunk railways in favour of navigable 
canals, and told a Parliamentary Committee that he believed 
it would be cheaper to convey goods I'rom Calcutta to 
Madras by an inland canal thutj by sea. lie wanted the 
Government to discourage the digging of private wells 
because the practice might injure his seduane of universal 
irrigation. lll-rcgulaLed advoc^acy of this kind was at one 
time a source t)f serious cmhaiTassment to lh<; Government 
of India. A (juite uninformed agitation in favour of whole- 
sale irrigation in India reached its heiglit about the time 
Lord Cur/oii becanie Viceroy. Many worthy people 
honestly believed that if the Government of India would 
only adopt irrigation on a sufficiently grandiose scale, the 
problem of famine would be solved for ever; and they 
cherished the conviction that it was some maleficent but 
undiseoverable influence in favour of railways which caused 
the authorities to waste money on steel rails, and incidentally 
to sacrifice millions of lives which might have been saved. 
The real cause was, as I have sUilcd, that there arc clear 
limits to the possibilities of irrigation in India, and that in 
any ease irrigation is not such a simple matter as the agitators 
fancied. It is a highly scientific process, accompanied by 
many difficulties, chief among whiclr is the danger of water- 
logging the soil, and thereby producing disease. It has even 
been argued — I know not with wliat justification — ^that 
irrigation upon lands which have not sufficient natural 
drainage may after a time produce sterility of soil, by 
bringing alkaline and other salts to the surface ; and it has 
been suggested that some such cause, and not war, brought 
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about the abandonment of the vast areas which once were 
irrigated in ^Mesopotamia and elsewhere. 

Lord Curzon was an enthusiast for irrigation. 1 1 was one 
of his first “twelve subjects.” But he was an enthusiast 
who discriminated. The greatest service that he rendered 
to the cause of irrigation in India was not so much that he 
greatly fostered its development, but leather that he restored 
perspective, reduced the whole problem to its correct pro- 
portions, and finally shattered the ridiculous charges with 
which the Government of India had been assailetl. He 
increased the grant for new irrigation works as soon as he 
arrived. Very soon afterwards he had careful cstimate.s 
prepared of the extent of fresh ground in the whole of India 
which could be brought under cultivation either by new 
irrigation projects or by extensions of existing systems. 
With regard to works which might be expected to pay, he 
found that it was still possible to irrigate another til iniHion 
acres, at an estimated cost of between 8,000,0(10 and 

9.000. 000 sterling. As to works which could not pay, whicli 
would be a financial burden on the State, and would in any 
case do very little for the prevention of I’aniinc, only about 
300,000 acres more could be undertaken, 'fhe tola! {»rac- 
licable increase to the irrigable area of India under b<»th 
heads would not, he said, amount to much more tiian 

4.000. 000 acres, and he was afraid the work.s would not 
secure immunity from drought to districts now liable U> 
famine, or help directly their suffering inhabitants. 

In 1901 he appointed a Commission, under the pre- 
sidency of Sir Colin Scott-Moncrieflf, to investigate further 
the whole question of irrigation and its pos.sibilities. The 
Commission pursued their inquiries during two cold seasons, 
visited every province where irrigation was possible, and 
submitted an admirable report in 1908. They increased the 
rough estimate announced by the Viceroy in 1900 by 
recommending projects which would irrigate 6,500,000 acres. 
In his final Budget speech in 1905, Lord Cunson reviewed 
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the irrigcation problem for the last time. His statement was 
so concise and comprehensive, and revealed so clearly, not 
only the work undertaken by his Administration, but the 
whole of the issues connected with irrigation in India, that 1 
may quote it in full. He said : 

“As this is the last occasion upon which I shall ever 
speak at any length ujjon this subject in India, let me 
summarise the situation as it now stands. 'I'licre are two 
classes of Irrigation in this country. State Irrigation, lx. 
works constructed or maintained by the State, and Private 
Irrigation, conducted by communities or individuals, 
largely by means of wells. I am here only <'oncerned with 
the former. I need not, befon; an Indian audieiux*, expatiate 
upon the distinction, so familiar in onr Hcjjorts and Budget 
Statements, between Major and Minor works, Productive 
and Protective works. Rlajor ’ivorks are eitluT Productive, 
in which case we find the money for them out of surplus 
revenue or from loans, or l*rotectivc, in which case we 
provide for them from the annual Famine (Jrant of 
£ 1,000,000 ; the distinction between Pro<luctive and Pro- 
tective being that the former are expected to prove re- 
munerative, though they have not always been .so, while 
the latter arc not expecletl to be remunerative at all. In 
other words. Productive works are. or may he, protective ; 
but Protective works are not expeided to be productive. 
Minor works are tlio.sc which we undertake entirely out of 
the revenue ol‘ the year. 

“ Now let me say what our outlay upon all these works 
up till the present hour has been, and what the property 
thus created represents, 'fhe (iovernment of India have 
.spent in all 40^ crores or 511 millions .sterling upon State 
Irrigation works in all the above classes. With it they have 
dug nearly .50,000 miles of canals and distributaries, they 
have irrigated an area of million acres, out of a total 
irrigated area in British India of about 47 million acres, and 
they derive from it a net revenue of £2,700,000 per annum, 
ora percentage of net revenue on capital outlay of approxi- 
mately 7 per cent. If vre capitalise the net revenue at 35 
years’ purchase, we obtain a total of 07 millions sterling, or 
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considerably more than double the capital outlay. These 
figures are an indication of what has already been done. 

“ Next, what are we going to do or what are we capable 
of doing ? In my first year in India I went to see the 
Chenab Canal in the Punjab, which had been finished a tew 
years earlier. At that time it irrigated 1,000,000 acres, it 
now irrigates 2,000,000 ; at that time it had cost iMiions 
sterling, there have now been spent upon it two millions ; 
at that time it supported a population of 200,000 persons, 
the population is now over 1,000,000, and this huge aggre- 
gate is diffused over an expanse, now waving with corn and 
grain, that but a few years ago was a forsaken waste. Since 
then we have completed the Jhelum Canal, which already 
irrigates 300,000 acres, and will irrigate three-quarters of a 
million. Everywhere these lands, once waste ^ 

are being given out to colonisation ; and the 1 unjab 
Provincef if it lost the doubtful prestige of the front^ 
with its disturbing problems and its warring tribes, has 
gained instead the solid asset of a contented and peaceful 
Se-isantrv that will yearly swell its resources and enhance 
FtstZorCci. Thin you have heard of the fresh obliga- 
have dace uadertaken in the same quarter ; 
5 ° mSns sterling have just been sanctioned for the group 
of canals known as the Upper Chenab, the Upper Jhelum, 
aliHS Lower Bari Dolb. Before another decade has 
elapsed 2,000,000 more acres will have been added to the 

irrigated area, with a proportionate P^P^^he 

tion, and with an estimated return of 10 per cent, on the 

capM^o^U^ for the near future. Now let me look a little 

4 ? flnd come to the recommendations of the 

further ahead and come have advised an additional 

expenditure of 44 crores or nearly 80 millions sterling, 
spread out over twenty years, or an 

which 1 mentioned five years ago, the difference bei g 
explained by the fact that as we draw towards the close 
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this gigantic programme we shall no longer be able to talk 
glibly of remunerative programmes or of lucrative interest 
on capital outlay, but shall find ourselves dealing with Pro- 
tective works, pure and simple, where no return or but little 
return is to be expected, and where we shall have to measure 
the financial burden imposed on the State against the degree 
of protection from scarcity and famine obtained for the 
people. 1 do not think that we need shrink from that more 
exacting test ; for we shall have approached, if the metaphor 
may be permitted, the rocky passes in which our forces will 
then be engaged, across smiling plains and verdant pastures, 
in which they will have derived strength and sustenance for 
the harder and less remunerative toil that will lie before 
them. 

“ I wish that we could proceed even faster. But that is 
out of the question. Canals are not like railways, where 
companies are ready to find the money and to undertake the 
work, where an embankment can anywhere be thrown up 
by unskilled labour, and where the iron or steel plant that 
may be reijuired can be ordered by telegram from Europe 
or the United States. In irrigation you have in the first 
place to find the funds from the borrowings of the State, 
which are not capable of unlimited extension. You have 
to spend much time in preliminary investigations and sur- 
veys. You then have to obtain your labour for the parti- 
cular work. It is estimated that to spend the amount which 
I have named a host of 280,000 workmen and coolies will 
be required for 250 days in each of the twenty years, in 
addition to those required for the maintenance of the exist- 
ing works, and of the new ones as they come into operation. 
And finally you have to engage and train your skilled estab- 
lishment, which is a matter of careful recruitment, spread 
over a series of years. These pe the considerations that 
must always differentiate irrigation work from railway work 
in India, and that militate against the same rate of speed in 
the former. 

‘‘And then, when we have done all this, where shall we 
stand ? W e shall have done much, we shall have done what 
no other nation or country has done before. But the surplus 
water from the snows of the Himalayas and from the opened 
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doors of heaven will still spill its unused and unusable 
abundance into the Arabian Sea and the Bay of Bengal. 
The calculations show that of the total average rainfall ot 
India as much as 35 per cent., and a much larger propor- 
tion of the surface flow, amounting to 87 per cent., is carried 
away by rivers to the sea. The programme that I have 
sketched will at the most utilise only 2 ^ per cent, of this 
surface flow, and the remainder will still continue its aimless 
and unarrested descent to the ocean. Why is this ? The 
answer is very simple, and to any one who has any know- 
ledge of the meteorological or geographical features of this 
continent very clear. Rain does not always fell in India in 
the greatest volume where it is most needed. What Cherra- 
punji could easily spare, Rajputana cannot for all the wealth 
of Croesus obtain. Neither does rain fall all through the 
year in India. It descends in great abundance, within nar- 
rowly defined periods of time, and then it is often very diffi- 
cult, and sometimes impossible, to store it. I’rovidence does 
not tell us when a year of famine is impending, and we cannot 
go on holding up the water for a drought that may never 
come. It would be bad economy even if it were not a physical 
impossibility. Sometimes where water is most plentiful 
there is no use for it, because of the sterile or forbidding or 
unsuitable nature of the soil. Sometimes it flows down in 
blind superfluity through n country already intersected with 
canals. Sometimes it meanders in riotous plenty through 
alluvial plains where .storage is impossible. Sometimes, 
again, the <iOSt of storage is so tremendous as to be abso- 
lutely prohibitive. These are some, though by no means 
all, of the reasons which place an inexpugnable barrier to 
the realisation of academic dreams. 

“ Facts of this sort we may deprecate, but cannot imore ; 
and the time will never come when we can harness all that 
wealth of misspent and futile power and convert it to the 
use of man. What we can do the Commission have told 
us ; what we mean to do I have endeavoured imperfectly to 
sketch out in these remarks. Restricted as is the programme 
when measured against the prodigious resources of nature, 
it is yet the maximum programme open to human agency 
and to finite powers, and it is one that may well appeal 
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either to the enthusiasm of the individual or to the organised 
ability of the State. W e are about to embai’k upon it with 
the consciousness that we are not merely converting the 
gifts of Providence to the service of man, but that we are 
labouring to reduce human suffering and in times of calamity 
to rescue and sustain millions of human lives.” 

The schemes set forth by Lord Curzon have been steadily 
continued. By 1909-10 the capital outlay upon irrigation 
works of all classes had increased to 37f millions sterling, 
with proportionate results. Yet there is no part of his work 
in India of which his countrymen have heard less, lie 
only carried on, in the department of irrigation, what others 
had done before him ; but the special merit of his labours 
lay in the fact that he systematised the whole enterprise, 
prepared a clear and hnal programme which represented the 
utmost possible extension of the Indian irrigation system, 
arranged for its finance and for its steady prosecution, and 
incidentally silenced the foolish criticism which had been 
propagated without a check for years. 



IX 

COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


One of the most urgent problems of India is that of the 
oi’ganisation and development of its industries. Agriculture 
is the mainstay of the country, and must always remain so ; 
but India will not attain its rightful place in the world 
solely by agriculture. If the ultimate object of Great 
Britain is to enable India to rely upon her own resources, 
she must develop Indian industries. If the object of Indian 
politicians is to make India competent to manage her own 
affairs, they must turn tlieir attention first to industrial 
organisation. Crops will never suflice to make hulia 
powerful while there is such a huge population to feed. 
They must be supplemented by manufactures, and by the 
better utilisation of mineral resources. 

The indu.strial development of India is everywhere 
proceeding apace. The growth of cotton and jute mills, 
the great increase of mining, the creation of important 
subsidiary manufactures, are all working great changes. 
The stage of transition has produced many difficulties. 
The old system of village labour is being broken up. That 
was to some extent inevitable, because Indian industries 
would never have progressed very far without the adoption 
of the Western factory system. But is the factory .system 
the only alternative ? Can nothing be done to preserve and 
maintain the vast body of individual workers who are 
outside the factories ? Can the hand-loom compete with 
the mill ? The probability is that there is room ibr both, 
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and that under Indian conditions the best solution of the 
industrial problem lies in a judicious encouragement of both 
systems. The present trouble is that India has not yet 
adapted herself to the new situation. The bulk of the 
population is rooted on the land. If men go to tlie towns 
to work as operatives, they return to their villages at the 
first opportunity. The class of urban industrial workers has 
still to be created, and the process is slow and painful. A 
very great responsibility rests upon the Government of 
India in this respect. They have to profit by the lessons 
of the past in other countries, and to ensure that the 
growth of industrialism in India i.s not attended by the 
evils visible in England a century ago, and in Japan to-day. 
It is a responsibility of which they are not now unmindful. 

The relations of the British in India to commerce and 
industry have undergone curious fluctuations. They went 
to the East for trade and for no other purpose; even 
conquest was only incidental, and was chiefly undertaken to 
facilitate trade until Clive fought with a larger aim. The 
East India Company had the greatest difficulty in discourag- 
ing private trade among its agents, and finally was compelled 
by Parliament to abandon trade altogether. By the middle 
of last century, an entirely new set of ideals had grovra up, 
and the administrators of India deemed it their duty to 
discourage business men. The designation “box-wallah” 
(packman) was still applied as a term of opprobrium to 
business men even in my time. Lord Lawrence is credited 
with fierce opposition to the advent of business men in 
India, but it is not always remembered that he had .special 
reason for his hostility. He became Viceroy during the 
period of wild speculation which ended in widespread 
commercial disaster in India towards the close of the 
American Civil War. On one occasion he exclaimed: “I 
know what private enterprise means 1 It means robbing the 
Government 1” The remark became the keynote of the 
policy of the Indian authorities. The dislike of business 
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enterprises endured for many years afterwards. Even when 
the Government of India ceased to be actively hostile, their 
methods towards business men remained generally sullen, 
sometimes obstructive, and at times frankly contemptuous. 
They showed great outward respect to the Chambers of 
Commerce, but the respect was j-arely carried into practice 
when there was business to be transacted. 

Whatever differences of opinion arose in India about 
Lord Curzon’s Administration, he earned nothing but 
gratitude from the business communities of botli races for 
his commercial policy. He was the first Viceroy to make it 
thoroughly clear to business men that he meant to help 
them, and that he regarded them as an integral part ol' the 
fabric of the Indian Empire. From his advent dates the 
complete change in the attitude of the Government r>f India 
towards commercial enterprises, which to-day lias become 
so natural that it is accepted us a matter of c.ourse. Ilis 
commercial policy is one of the features of bis Administra- 
tion which has stood the test of lime, and lias jiroved to be 
permanent. 

The central achievement of the policy was the creation 
of a new Department of Gommerce and Industry, with a 
member of the Viceroy’s Council at its head. T’he scheme 
was evolved from a minor project for the better collection 
of commercial intelligence, 'rhe new Department was 
charged with the whole control of the commercial and 
industrial interests of India. I’he subjects transferred to it 
from other Departments included various aspects of railway 
administration, factories, the Post Office and telegraphs, 
ports and merchant shipping, the Customs, mining, the 
lighting of the coasts, and many other heads of business. A 
Director-General of Commercial Intelligence was appointed, 
and a trade journal was established under his control. The 
Department was created in March 1905. The first Member 
for Commerce and Industry was Sir John Hewett, who was 
selected for his organising capacity rather than for spe<'iid 
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commercial knowledge, to wdiich he did not pretend. Since 
he became Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces, 
some difficulty has been found in filling the appointment, 
although it carries a salary of over £4000 a year. The 
original intention unquestionably was that the Commercial 
Member should when possible be a man of commercial 
experience, and it is hard to believe that no suitable man 
can be found in the ranks of business men in India and in 
England. Yet that is what the authorities aver. Sir John 
Hewett’s successor was Mr. J. F. Finlay, of the Finance 
Department, who had already retired from India. He 
resigned iti 1908 owing to ill-health. After an interval he 
was succeeded by Mr. W. L. Harvey, who had strong 
claims because he had been Secretary of the new Depart- 
xnent from its creation, and had long been intimately 
associated with the business community. On Mr. Harvey’s 
death in 1910 Lord Morley appointed Mr. W. H. Clark, 
who was a clerk in the British Board of Trade. The 
selection of Mr. (Ilark aroused much indignant protest. It 
was argued with considerable justice that if an official was 
to be appointed, he should not be a junior official from 
England. Except for the controversy thus occasioned, the 
operations of the Department have given much satisfaction 
to the mercantile community in India. 

A prominent feature of I jord C-urzon’s commercial policy 
was the energetic attention he paid to the extension of 
railways. He said at a luncheon given by the Directors of 
the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
before his departure, that there were 20,841 miles of railway 
open in India, and 4298 miles in course of construction. 
He hoped that long before he left India the total railway 
mileage would have exceeded 25,000 miles. The figures 
he quoted were apparently not accurate, for when Lord 
Elgin left India a month later 22,040 miles were open to 
traffic. But Lord Curzon far outstripped his own expecta- 
tions, for before he left India 28,1.50 miles were open, and 
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3167 more were under construction. The work steadily 
continues. At the end of the year 1U09-10 there were 
32,103 miles open for traffic, and 2G75 miles under con- 
struction or sanctioned. Nevertheless, the total looks small 
when compared with the 240,000 miles of the United 
States, though it compares favourably with Canada’s 
25,000 miles. Any such comparisons are, however, some- 
what misleading, by reason of the difference in population 
and other conditions. 

Though Lord Curzon actually built a far greater mileage 
of railways than any other Viceroy, the statement hardly 
does justice to his immediate predecessor*. Some of these 
lines were really sanctioned by Lord Elgin, though he was 
afterwards hampered by flnaneial stringency; and it may 
come as a surprise to those interested in Indian railway 
matters to learn that Lord Elgin sanctioned a greater mileage 
of new railway projects than Lord Curzon. 'riie respective 
figures are .5484 and .543,5 miles. Moreover, Lord Chirzon’s 
total was swollen by a large proportion <il‘ n.'i rrow-gaugc; 
lines, whereas I..ord Elgin sanctioned lar more; standard- 
gauge lines than any Vi(;cruy did belbre or since. It has 
further to be remembered that out of the grand total of 
mileage quoted 3800 miles have been built or arc owned by 
native states. On the other hand. Lord hllgin ended by 
recommending a curtailment of the rate of railway construc- 
tion, a recommendation which Lord Curzon speedily induced 
the Secretary of State to modify. 

The financing and management of Indian railways are, 
however, a source of much greater anxiety than the con- 
struction programmes. In the early days of railway con- 
struction, companies built under guarantees from the 
Government, which were found in practice to involve a 
heavy drain upon Government resources. In the reaction 
which followed, private enterprise was unduly restricted. 
When the restrictions were relaxed, the inducements offered 
to investors were still insufficient, and remained so until 
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quite recently. In course of time, ss the leases of the old. 
guaranteed railways fell in, the lines were acquired by the 
State, but in most cases leased again to the companies on 
terms more favourable to the Government. In 1009-10 the 
State was itself working 6075 miles of railway, while 17,920 
miles of State railway were being worked by companies, the 
remaining mileage falling under other headings. When 
Lord Curzon arrived the railway pro])erty of the Govern- 
ment was not earning enough to meet its interest charges. 
The year after his arrival— it was a mere coincidence — the 
railway revenue showed a net surplus lor the first time, 
amounting to £77,000. In the year he left, the annual 
surplus had risen to ,1:2,1 05,000. It has since declined, 
owing to the necessity for (uriher improving existing lines; 
but in the same period the gro,ss receipts increased by 38 per 
cent., and there can be no doubt that in their railways the 
Government of India possc.ss a ,splendid properly, which is 
rapidly increasing in value. 

One of the distinguishing merits of Lord ('ur/, on’s railway 
policy was that while he expedited the construction of new 
lines, he improved the lines already open. I am aware that 
it is contended that the imimivemcnt of c-xisLing lines, and 
particularly the provision ol more rolling stock, has been 
accelerated since his departure ; but the statement only 
give.s some idea of the condition in which he found the old 
lines. In one year, 1905 (J, he budgeted for an expenditure 
on railways of the enormous sum of ,£H,500,000, and nearly 
half this amount was spent on opeii lines. lie inerea.sed the 
rolling stock of’ the railways of India by 32 per cent. 
Moreover, he compelled the improvement of accommoda- 
tion for third-class Indian passengers by his own personal 
intervention, and the reform was warmly welcomed by the 
Indian communities. 

Lord Elgin hud instituted an annual Kailway Confer- 
ence, Lord Curzon altered the character of its delibera- 
tions and appointed in addition a small ravelling 
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Commission, the chief purpose of which was to get into 
touch with local opinion concerning railway matters. In 
1901, at his request, the Secretary of State sent out 
Mr. Thomas Robertson, a railway expert of great experi- 
ence, to inquire into and report upon tiie administration 
and working of Indian railways. Mi*. Robertson spent 
eighteen months upon the task, and incidentally visited the 
railways of the United States and Canada for purposes of 
comparison. The conclusions he came to were that the 
condition of the railways was far from satisfactory, that 
“ root-and-branch reform ” was necessary, and that the lines 
must be worked “ more as commercial enterprises than they 
have been in the past.” I do not propose to examine the 
highly technical issues raised by Mr. Robertson’s admirable 
report, although I am not wholly unacquainted with them, and 
although by leaving them undiscussed I practically ignore a 
subject to which Lord Curzon devoted a vast amount of 
time. My reason is that this book is mainly intended for 
general readers rather than for experts. I f there may seem 
some lack of proportion between the space I have devoted 
to, say, some islands in the Per.sian (iulf, and to the niceties 
of railway finance, my renewed answer is that in .so vast a 
theme it has been necessary to be selective, and I have 
preferred to dwell upon those aspects of Lord Curzon’s 
Administration which seemed to be of most general interest. 
That is why several features of Lord Curzon’s work, of 
great importance though chiefly technical in character, only 
find very brief mention in these pages. 

The Government of India were rather disconcerted by 
Mr. Robertson’s strictures, but many of his recommendations 
were carried into effect. Chief among these was a complete 
revolution in the system of railway control. Hitherto the 
railway had been a branch of the Public Works Depart- 
ment, and sufficient attention had not been given to the 
commercial side of railway policy. 'J'he Public Works 
Department had at its head a Member of Council, who 
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had become rather superfluous. Lord Curzon abolished 
him, and placed the Department in charge of a Secretary 
to Government. At the same time he removed the rail- 
ways from the control of the Department, and handed them 
over to a new Railway Board, composed of three railway 
experts, as recommended by Mr. Robertson. He pointed 
out afterwards that the idea had been propounded by 
Sir George Chesney many years befoi’e. The Railway 
Board was given control of railway matters, and its duties 
include the preparation of the annual programme of railway 
expenditure, the control of State lines, the supervision of 
companies’ lines, and many cognate duties. These changes 
were only brought into operation in the last year of Lord 
Curzon’.s Viceroyjilty. As I have said in the opening 
chapter, the Railway Board did not meet with general 
approval at first, chiefly because it paid too much attention 
to details, and did not concentrate upon the greater ques- 
tions of railway policy; but it certainly handles railway 
business far more rapidly than under the old system, and I 
believe its work i.s now less open to criticism. The reform 
thus introduced by Lord Cairzon is said to be “ the most 
important that has been made in policy and administration 
since railways were first introduced into India.” 

It was followed in 1007 by the abolition of the archaic 
posts of Consulting Engineers for Railways, and the con- 
ferment of larger powers upon the railway companies. In 
the same year the Railway Board was reconstituted and its 
powers enlarged, while in 1910 more liberal terms were 
offered to private promoters of feeder railways. The railway 
administration of India still has many defects, its methods of 
finance are not wholly satisfactory, and its rate of progress 
in construction is far too slow ; but there has been a remark- 
able improvement during the last decade, for which Lord 
Curzon was largely respon.sible. My own impression is that 
the cost of working Indian railways will continue to rise, 
and that the pay of the subordinate staff will have to be 
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substantially increased in course of time. On the railways, 
as in every branch of the public and semi-public services, 
Indians are demanding a larger share of recognition. 
Although 97 per cent, of the men employed on the railways 
are Indians, it is pointed out that very few of them obtain 
access to the higher posts. 

The peculiarity of the Indian railway system is that it 
is still entirely cut off from the rest of the world, while the 
sea remains the only highway of communication between 
India and Burma. The nineteenth century saw the com- 
pletion of the Siberian Railway ; the twentieth century is 
bound to witness the construction of more great trunk lines 
throughout Asia. The harbinger of Asiatic progress is the 
locomotive. The time must certainly come when the Indian 
system will be linked up with that of China on the one 
hand, and that of Asiatic Russia and Persia on the other. 
liOrd Curzon’s attitude towards these various possibilities 
can be very briefly explained. One of his objects in making 
the wild journey from Assam to Upper Burma in 1901 was 
to judge for himself the character of the country, and the 
prospects of linking up the Assam and Burma systems. He 
announced afterwards in Rangoon that though land con- 
nection was much to be desired, he would not he a party to 
it in his time. As to railway connection between Burma 
and the Chinese province of Yunnan, he thought it “ mid- 
summer madness.” He said : 

“ I cannot advise that, in the pursuit of fanciful political 
ambitions, we should use Indian money to spread-eagle our 
railways over foreign countries and remote continents, while 
all the time there is lying the most splendid and lucrative 
field of investment at our doors.” 

He added that the entire Burmo-Chinese trade was then 
being successfully transported across the Salween River in 
two dug-outs, though it has grown since. His opinions 
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regarding railway extensions on the western frontier were 
equally emphatic. Though he built the first section of the 
Nushki-Seistan Railway, he considered the construction of 
trunk railways in Persia to be at that time a somewhat 
remote possibility; and 1 have always understood that he 
was absolutely opposed to any project for joining the Indian 
system to the railways of Russia by an extension through 
Afghanistan. 

T shared these views ojice, but have now abandoned 
them all ; and I dare say the passing of a decade has 
materially modified l^ord Curzon’s oj)inions also. The early 
provision of railway communication between India and 
Burma has become both a strategic and a political necessity. 
As for linking up with Russia aiul Uhiiia, 1 was induced to 
come to fresh conclusions alter ijispecting the Siberian 
Railway just before the Husso-.}a])anesc War; and these 
conclusions have been strengthened sinc.e I have seen other 
transcontinental lines, including the Canadian Pacific. The 
subject is too large to be disenssod hc;re, but I hold that 
when China brings her Szechuan Railway towards the 
Burma frontier, as she will do in course of time, it should 
be linked with the Northern Shan Slates or with Myitkyina; 
and I understand that the engineering difiieulties are not so 
insuperable as was once supjmscd. 'Fhat India will one day 
have direct railway communication witli Europe, and that 
the railway route will be largely patronised, has become 
with me an article of faith ; hut the way to the Straits 
of Dover will never lie through Persia or Asia Minor. I 
agree with Sir Thomas Iloldich that the route through 
Afghanistan by way of Kandahar and Herat is “ the shortest, 
siraple.st, and e.heapest overland connection with Europe.” 
He points out that five hundred miles of easy line would 
connect Europe with India “without any intervening 
deserts, no hot plains . . . and would pass through an 
admirable climate and over easy grades.” Experience else- 
where shows that such a line would have little through 
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freight traffic, and would be chiefly maintained by sectional 
traffic. The project is out of the question while Afghanistan 
remains surrounded by a ring-fence, but another twenty 
years will work great changes in the dominions of the Amir. 
When such a scheme becomes practicable, I see no reason 
why it should materially affect the problem of Indian defence, 
and many reasons why it should strengthen the position of 
Afghanistan as a buffer state. I hope to live to enter the 
“ Calais Express ” at the Victoria Terminus at Bombay. 

Having set his railway reforms in motion, I.ord Curzon 
turned his attention to the Customs Department, the adminis- 
tration of which had been the subject of constant complaint 
by the mercantile community. I'he value of the import 
trade of India in the year lOO.'J- 1900 was over .C74,000,000, 
exclusive of treasure, yet up to that year the Customs 
arrangements had been unworthy of a tenth-rate colony. 
It was not the fault of the men, imt of the system. The 
principal Collectors of Cusloms were .selected at random 
from the Civil Service, and the posts were chiefly used to 
find temporary employment lor ofliccrs of fairly senior 
standing who w'ere waiting for other appointmetits. As a 
rule they had no special interest in tlie work, and knew that 
they would be .speedily transferred to more congenial duties. 
The Customs branch was a byway which rarely led to high 
promotion. The consequence was that the commercial firms 
were constantly being confronted by new temporary 
collectors who did not know their duties, and were eager to 
forsake them. The subordinates had other defects, also 
chiefly due to the system. 1’hey had much work, but little real 
responsibility. 'Fheir pay was bad, and their prospects poor. 
Every maritime province had its own provincial Customs 
Service administered by the Provincial Government, and in 
these little services the subordinates had few chances of 
improving their position. Moreover, procedure was not 
uniform. Not only was every port a law unto itself, but 
successive collectors had different methods. Merchants were 
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therefore exasperated, and Chambers of Commerce grumbled 
without ceasing. 

An inquiry into the condition of the Calcutta Custom- 
house in 1902 led to some improvement, and at the same 
time certain concessions were made to subordinates. It was 
soon plain that these changes did not go deep enough. 
There were further inquiries, and at last, in 190.5, T^ord 
Curzon swept away the provincial services, and established 
an Imperial Customs Service, whose officers were to be 
available for employment at any port. A proportion of the 
higher posts were reserved for members of the Civil Service, 
but they had first to qualify by acting as assistants, and they 
were more or less told that if they entered the Customs 
they were expected to stay in the Department. The 
grievances of‘ the subordinates were duly rectified. The 
change revolutionised the Customs Service, and made it 
worthy of a great Empire with a huge trade. It was deeply 
appreciated by mercantile firms, and was one of the reforms 
which led the Bombay (chamber of ('ommerce, not a very 
emotional body, to present an address to Lord Curzon on 
his departure declaring that “ the barrier that seemed some 
years ago to divide Government from commerce has been 
completely broken down.” 

On the day he landed in India, Lord Curzon privately 
expressed his intention of seeking an early opportunity to 
reduce the telegraphic charges between India and England. 
In his first Budget speech, lie said he regarded the existing 
rate as “inimical to trade, a barrier to the ever-growing 
intercourse between India and the mother country, and 
obsolete and anomalous in itself” I'lie rate for private 
telegrams was then 4^?. a word, and for Press telegrams 
a word. There was a long delay, because negotiations 
with foreign countries were necessary, but in 1902 he was 
able to announce that private telegrams had been reduced 
to 2s. 6d. a word, and Press messages to one shilling. He 
admitted that the reduction was not as large “ as I should 
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personally have liked, or as will one day come.” The traffic 
grew so rapidly that by the second year, instead of having 
to pay £ 45,000 a year under its guarantee, as was estimated, 
the Government of India only had to pay £1300. In 1904 
private telegrams were further reduced to 2#. a word, but no 
further reduction was made in Press rates until in 1909 the 
Imperial Press Conference got the rate lowered to 9<f. The 
reason why the reduction for private messages gave so 
much gratification in commercial circles is that much of the 
business with Europe is transacted by telegraph. 

Lord Curzon told the Bombay Chamber, in taking leave 
of its members, that the rate must go yet lower. He said 
that if private messages were sixpence a word, and Press 
messages cheaper still, between England and India, “the 
almost indescribable ignorance which exists in each country 
about the other, and which is often the despair of friends of 
both, could no longer exist.” “ I believe in giving news to 
the people,” were his final words on a subject on which he 
had often spoken. As I shall afterwards relate, the Viceroy 
had recently had personal cause to rue the high cost of Press 
messages to England, because owing to the process oi‘ severe 
condensation ire had accidentally been the victim of a serious 
misunderstanding. The further reduction of Press tele- 
graphic rates between England and India has become a 
matter of urgent Imperial importance. For the newspapers 
in both countries the question necessarily assumes a business 
fornx; already they spend all, and sometimes more than, 
they can afford ; but for the public and the Empire cheaper 
Press telegrams to and from India are now a vital necessity. 

Internal private telegrams were also reduced in price 
during Lord Curzon’s Viceroyalty, with the result that in 
two years they increased 30 per cent., while a reduction of 
the internal Press rates caused an increase of between 
80 and 90 per cent., the traffic rising iri a single year from 
7,680,000 to 14,000,000 words. Lord Curzon tried to 
promote the better dissemination of news from Europe by 
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introducing, in 1900, a Bill conferring copyright upon Press 
messages from foreign countries for a limited number of 
hours. The Bill was eventually withdrawn, partly owing 
to dissensions among Anglo-Indian newspapers as to the 
period of copyright, but still more in consequence of the 
violent opposition of the native Press. The native news- 
papers were in the habit of promptly republishing the 
special telegrams from Europe received by the Anglo- 
Indian newspapers, and were furious at the possibility that 
the privilege might be denied to them. The Anglo-Indian 
newspapers did not care a straw about republication in the 
native Press, with which they were not in competition; 
they only wanted protection against each other. The difK- 
culty might have been overcome by exempting the native 
Press from the operations of tl»e Bill, and possibly another 
measure may be introduced some day upon these lines; 
but even with that wide exemption it will be difficult to 
frame a measure acceptable to all. I think that nowadays, 
in Calcutta at any rate, such a measure might instantly 
produce severe competition between the Anglo-Indian and 
the native newspapers. 

The reason assigned to me some time afterwards for the 
withdrawal of the 'felegraphic Press Messages Bill was that 
the Viceroy had been deejjly impressed by the loyal attitude 
of the native Press during the Boer War. He felt the 
opposition to the Bill to be somewhat unreasonable, but 
considered that he should not, under the circumstances, per- 
sist with a measure to which the leading native newspapers 
took such strong exception. The recollection of the loyalty 
of the bulk of the native newspapers during the South African 
crisis influenced all his views regarding them in later years, 
and, taken in conjunction with his preoccupations in other 
directions, goes far to explain why he ignored or condoned 
subsequent manifestations of sedition in some quarters. 

For the benefit of the tea trade, and at the request of 
the planting community, Lord Curzon passed the Indian 
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Tea Cess Act in 1903. it provides for a minute compulsory 
levy on every pound of Indian tea exported by sea, and 
produces a sum exceeding £20,000 a year. This sum is 
spent by representatives of the tea trade in advertising, and 
otherwise pushing the sale of Indian tea in India and other 
countries. For the indigo planters, who were nearly ruined 
by German synthetic indigo, he made a special grant spread 
over a number of years, to defray the cost of scientific 
inquiry into the methods of production of natural indigo. 
Though the Behar industry continues to decline, the experi- 
ments are still proceeding, not without some hope of success. 
Meanwhile the indigo planters find some consolation in the 
thought that the battle is not yet lost, for synthetic indigo 
can only compete with them by being sold at a fraction 
above the cost of production. At the instance of the owners 
of jute mills, special inquiries were instituted into the causes 
of the deterioration of jute. Ellbrts were ma<le to improve 
the sea fisheries, which had been sadly neglected. The 
petroleum trade was found to be sullering from obsolete 
restrictions which thwarted its growth, and was given rules 
which permit greater freedom. An Act jiassed in 1003 
made provision for facilitating and regulating the supply 
and use of electricity for lighting and other purposes. Except 
in Calcutta, there was no legislation controlling electric 
lighting and traction, until this Act was passed. 

In his first year in India, Lord Cur/ion issued revised 
rules for mining and prospecting; I believe the question 
had been under consideration before his advent The extra- 
ordinarily obstructive and unjust rules previously in force 
are scarcely conceivable to-day, but they illustrate very 
forcibly what 1 have already said about the former attitude 
of the Governmerjt of India towards private enterprise. 
One ridiculous rule was that no prospecting licence could 
be granted to a company or syndicate, although mining 
enterprises are usually entered upon by associations rather 
by than individuals. The framers of the original rules seem 
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to have been inflamed by an almost inexplicable intolerance 
of companies and syndicates. Again, even a prospector for 
coal was limited to an area of four square miles, and it was 
further directed that at least eight miles must intervene 
between any two prospecting grants to the same person I 
Prospecting for coal is sometimes an elaborate business, in- 
volving heavy initial outlay, and such a rule was almost 
prohibitive. A disgracefully unjust rule was that “when 
any area has been explored and its value as a field for mining 
is sufficiently ascertained,” provincial Ciovernments were 
empowered to refuse to grant prospecting licences, and to 
put up the whole of the mining rights for sale by auction. 
It is hardly possible to estimate all the mischief that single 
enactment did in retarding the development of the mineral 
resources of India. By its provisions the Government, after 
permitting an individual to undertake the arduous work of 
exploration, were enabled to stc]) in, regardless of the pre- 
ferential claim established by the explorer’s industry and 
enterprise, and sell to any competitor all the mineral wealth 
he had revealed. A Ghinese mandarin of the old school 
would hardly have been capable of more shameless injustice. 
A ludicrous regulation was that when premises and mines 
were abandoned, the workings had to be handed over to the 
(iovernment “in a workmanlike state.” Even an ex- 
hausted coal seam hud to be delivered up “ in a proper state 
for working,” if the rules were insisted on. 

’riie old mining rules were by no means a case apart ; 
they were simply a fair illustration of the normal demeanour 
of the Government of India towards business men for a 
period of half a century. The changes made in them by 
Lord Gurzon were the first-fruits of the new policy by 
which he instilled confidence into every branch of com- 
mercial life. All the regulations I have quoted were ruth- 
lessly destroyed ; royalties on precious stones and gold and 
silver were based on net profits instead of on output, and 
thus an iniquitous provision which had cost the Burma 
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Ruby Mines Company £150,000 while it was working at a 
loss was abolished ; the royalty on coal was reduced from 
2c?. to a Ic?. per ton ; an absurd prohibition controlling the 
assignment of interests was excised from the rules, and in 
many other ways the whole of the conditions were revised. 

The reform gave a great impetus to mining enterprise in 
India. Sir Thomas Holland, in a lecture to the Royal 
Society of Arts in April 1911, pointed out that the year 
1899 was memorable, in regard to mineral questions, in two 
ways. In that year not only were the new mining rules 
promulgated, but a gold standard of currency with a fixed 
rate of exchange was adopted. English investors knew for 
the first time the exact nominal value of their outlay and 
the worth of their dividends ; and they ought to have known 
that the old policy of obstruction was abandoned for ever. 
Yet so evil was the name of the Government of India in 
the English money market that it was years before mistrust 
was allayed, and I have little doubt that even to-day the 
memory of the second half of the nineteenth cetjtury 
militates against the popularity of Indian investments. 
Certain flaws in the new rules are now being rectified ; but 
after ten years’ working Sir Thomas Holland was able to 
testify to “ the generous nature of the rules as a whole.” 

Lord Curzon afterwards tried, without siiccess, to induce 
prominent English capitalists to start great iron and steel 
works in India; and possibly no one was more surprised 
than the Viceroy when a courageous and prescient Indian, 
the late Mr. Jamsetjee Tata, volunteered to undertake the 
task. In some respects Mr. Tata was the most remarkable 
Indian of his time. In the last few decades, India has 
produced a few leaders of thought, a few earnest reformers, 
one or two orators of marked ability, two or three undoubted 
statesmen, and a writer or two of notable talent ; but there 
has been hardly any other man among its millions who may 
more fitly be said to have united within himself the qualities 
of which the Indian peoples stand so greatly in need. His 
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achievements were mainly material and of a nature to im- 
press the Western mind rather than the Oriental; but I 
knew him well in his later years, and caught glimpses of the 
high purpose which lay behind them. As a pioneer of 
Indian industry he stood entirely alone, and so far he has 
had no conspicuous successor. No record of the period during 
which Lord Curzon governed India can ignore his work. 

Jamsetjee Tata saw in his early youth that India must 
add industrial development and the utilisation of its natural 
resources to its immemorial adherence to the soil. His 
articles of faith were that the country could not exist 
almost solely upon agriculture, that it had vast unutilised 
resources, that with its abundance of raw material and 
cheap labour it miglit develop great manufactures, and that 
Indian brains and Indian capital, wisely associated, where 
necessary, with Western experience, ought to do the work. 
He differed from the majority of his compatriots in the 
extraordinary thoroughness of liis procedure. When, for 
instance, he decided to enter the mill industry, he first made 
a long and careful study of I..ancashire methods. He 
emerged from his researches an expert of a high order ; his 
brain had a peculiar bent for the investigation of machinery 
and of systems of manufacture ; and the splendid Empress 
Mills at Nagpore, which lie built on his return, are the 
finest of their kind in India. In every enterprise that he 
subsequently touched he showed the same faculties: first, 
broad imagination and keen insight, next a scientific and 
calculating study of the project and all that it involved, and 
finally a liigh capacity for organisation. 

The important share he took in the reconstruction move- 
ment which has given Bombay so many handsome buildings 
was only one of his many enterprises. Had he lived, he 
would undoubtedly have created a great and healthy suburb 
of Bombay on the Trombay heights ; he dreamed of it for 
years, and had a firm belief in its success. I once wrote an 
article in which I said that the man who built an hotel 
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worthy of such a city would do more for Bombay than the 
donor of many museums. He came to me and told me that 
the idea had long been simmering in his mind, and that he 
had made much study of the subject. He spent more than 
a quarter of a million sterling upon the project : and the 
immense Taj Mahal Hotel, with its great dome, the first 
sight that greets travellers upon entering the harbour, was 
the result. He had not the slightest desire to own an hotel, 
however imposing; his sole wish was to attract people to 
India, and incidentally to improve Bombay. In the midst 
of incessant activities, and in spite of the claims of his 
widespread mercantile business, he found time to conduct 
innumerable experiments, all at his own cost. He intro- 
duced the Japanese silk industry into Mysore. He sent 
many Indian students to England and Japan. He tried to 
acclimatise Egyptian cotton in India, to send Bombay 
mangoes to the London market, to develop artesian wells 
in Gujerat ; no one but himself and one or two others knew 
the whole range of his interests. 'I’lie mistakes he un- 
doubtedly made they were not many — were due to the 
practical impossibility of exercising close control in so many 
directions ; and he was very self-willed. 

One of his most marked characteristics was his passion 
for travel. He knew England better than most English- 
men, and there were few countries wherein he had not 
journeyed, with seeing eye and a mind ready to grasp what 
he saw. He was familiar with many great cities, knew 
Paris well, and was not unknown in New York, where he 
had a branch house. With him, wealth was but a means 
to an end ; he cared little for it, save for the power it 
gave him. Simplicity was his invariable rule ; he liked 
splendid surroundings, but his personal tastes were of the 
plainest kind, and he scorned publicity. Plis greatest 
pleasure was to be among his own friends at his club ; and 
any stranger who saw his strong impressive bearded form 
in moments of relaxation, clad in the simple white garb of 
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his race, and laughing over a game of paf.hesi„ would n*t 
have dreamed that he was in the presence of one who had 
such a wide knowledge of the world, who had done so much, 
and had cherished sucli high aims. He was a Farsi, and his 
interests centred in Bombay, but his spirit rose above the 
restraints of race and creed. He belonged to the whole 
country, and did more for its material regeneration than 
any other Indian of modern times. 

In his later years, the boldness of Mr. 'Fata's projects 
staggered and sometimes frightened his conLemporarie.s, but 
his wisdom is rajjidly reeeiving po.slhumous justification. 
He died at Nauheim in 190I-. The three great scheme.s 
with which liis name is chielly associated were all set in 
motion during Lord Lurzon's Viocroyalty. 'Fhe first was for 
the foundation ol“ an Indian Institute of Science, an organi- 
sation which should proviile new careers for the promising 
youth of India, should bring the best intellects of the 
country into closer touch with Western science, and should 
at the same time help forward the development of the 
resources of the Indian Empire. To that end he offered 
property worth 11200,000 — it has since increased in value — 
as an endowment, tlie property to be vested in the Govern- 
ment. A deputation headed by Sir Edward Candy laid the 
scheme before f^cjrd Cnrzon on the day after his arrival, and 
he promised his warm support. I .ater the Viceroy gave a 
grant of . 415800 a year towards the enterprise, and also granted 
£16,600 towards the building fund. Mr. Tata died just 
when his scheme had been fully approved by Lord Curzon 
and the Secretfiry of State, but his sons immediately 
announced to the Government of India their intention of 
fulfilling their father’s wishes. Sir William Ramsay had 
already visited India to advi.se upon the scheme ; the Mysore 
Government gave £88,000 down, a large tract of land for a 
site, and promised £8800 a year ; and the Institute is now 
established at Bangalore as a post-graduate university 
institution for “the promotion of advanced sludie,s and 
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original research with special regard to the interests of 
India.” Its immediate object is sUuJy and research “in 
such branches of pure and applicc’ science as are more 
directly applicable to Indian arts ;nu! ijulustrics.” Dr. 
Morris Travers, F.K.S., from llrisloi Dni versiiy, is the first 
director, having been nominafed by ihc Hoy.d Society at 
the request of the Secretary of Slaic. One of Mr. Tata's 
express injunctions, wliicli showt^i liis niodcsl. ehunictcr, was 
that his name was not to be assofinUai with the <icsignation 
of the Institute. 

The second schnue; could only iia v - l/ren carried ont by a 
man of bold .and original ideas. .M r. was Irtng possessed 
by the thought that tlie heavy tropical rainfall of Western 
India might i)e utilised for pr.actical purposes. Hehind the 
narrow .strip of coast the Wc.stern (dials rise like a natural 
rampart, and they catch the tirst onset ol' Um* south-west 
monsoon. 'I’he average rainfall in the fjonauli district is 
175 inches. Mr. Tata, met Mr. D.axid (b>st!ing, who bad 
hit upon the plan of constructing liuge stoiage reservoirs 
amid the hills, and arresting the rajiid flow of water to tin* 
sea. I’he water thus accumulated could. Ik- contended, be 
converted into (tnough electric power to supply all tlx* mills 
in Bombay. Both were laughed at, but Mr. TaU pur.sued 
the idea with characteristic tenacity of purpose. The 
preliminary investigatioas lasted for years, l)ut it was con- 
clusively demoti strafed that the thing could be done ; and it 
ia being done. On February 8, lOH, Sir Cieorge Olarke laid 
the foundation-stone of the extensive works now being con- 
structed at Lonauli, and tlmy will probably be completed in 
1918. Whole valleys are being dammed to hold up the 
water. The dams will be 8700 feet in length, and 82 to 70 
feet high, creating lakes 2521 acres in extent, of a capacity 
of 8000 million cubic feet, with a fall of 1780 feet. The 
power produced will be transmitted to the City of Bombay, 
a distance of 43 miles, and will be consumed by tlie cotton 
mills. ''I'hc first estimate is for 80,000 electric liorse-power, 
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but this ■will ultimately be much exceeded. The initial 
capital is a million and a quarter sterling, and the money 
was entirely subscribed by Indians, among whom were several 
princes, who contributed two-thirds of the whole capital. 

The third scheme was that of the iron and steel industry 
I have already mentioned, and it was the project of Mr. 
Tata’s with which Lord Curzon had most to do. I'he 
hydro-electric scheme chiefly rested with the Bombay 
Government. The inspiration in the third case came from 
Mr. Tata, who for some years had experts at work investi- 
gating the various iron-ore deposits in the Central I’rovinees 
and elsewhere; but ho died while the incjuiries were in 
progress, and it was bis sons, forming tlie firm of Tata, Sons 
and Co., who, as in llie case ol’ the hydro-electric project, 
framed and submitted the scheme which was ultimately 
accepted by Lord Curzon’s Government. A hill of rich 
hematite iron was found in the native state of Mourbhanj, 
in the Orissa district of Bengal, as well as another in 
the Central Provinces. Coal and coke were obtainable 
from the Jherria coalfield, UJO miles away. Flux was 
furnishetl by deposits of dolomite and limestone near at 
hand. '^Fhe great market and port of Calcutta was distant 
only lijn miles. A site for the iron and steel works was 
selected near the main line of the Bengal-Nagpur railway. 
Thus the difficulties whidi have so often prevented the 
development of iron and steel works in India were at last 
overcome. All the re<iuisite materials could be assembled 
at no great cost, and the works could he constructed within 
easy reach of a port. 

Lord Cur/on, on the advice of Sir John Jlewctt, then at 
the head of the Commerce and Industry Department, gave 
the scheme generous encouragement. He agreed to build 
a railway 45 miles long from the hill of iron to the proposed 
works ; to procure a reduction of railway freight charges on 
materials required for construction, on raw material, and on 
finished products sent for shipment to CalcutU, and to buy 
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a large quantity of steel rails of prescribed quality every year 
instead of purchasing abroad, provided the price was the same. 

Stimulated by this assistance, tlie I’ala brothers placed 
their scheme upon the market, and in 1007 Hoated a company 
which now has control of a Cii})iliil of about 1>2,()00,00(), 
largely found by Indians. 'I’he whole of Lite prcjjaralions 
are practically complete. A newsLalion has been made at 
Kalimati, on the main line. railway has Ixam built to 
the wjrks at Sakchi, rather less iban Ihree miles away. 
Another line leads to (innnnaishinii, the hill of iron in the 
jungle, where 200,000 tons ofvery rich ore were long ago ready 
to be moved to the works. 'I'lie {’ompuny has e!e\ cn miles of 
railway in and around its sheds at Sakchi .doin'. About 
2500 men are being employed, ol‘ whom ;d»out 20t> im; 
Euro])eans imported for the st.eel-m;iking j>roc<'ss<is. 'I'hc 
industry will he run us I’ar as possible svitli l.abour-saxing 
machinery, niul great care is being tiiken to org.anist: tlie 
workmen on jin <!(llci(;nl, ba,sis. Tlie works ean mjmufaclure 
120,000 Ions of pig-iron annuallv- I’ig inai will be made 
before the end of the ye.ar; steel e'uly in 1012; and the 
contract f<»r 20,000 tons of sltad rails uimuaily ibr the 
tJovernnient of India is only one branch of the unclcrtaking. 
Sir Thom.as Holland has .staled that the {'ompuny has in 
sight all the ore it will re<iuirc for many years to come, and 
that pos.sibly the raw material may also he exported to 
Europe when rich ore.s are in demand. The whole enter- 
prise marks the dawn of a new era in Indian industrial 
development, and it is entirely the work of I mlians, acting 
in conjunction with skilled European advice. 

I have already alluded l(» the supreme imp<»rtance of 
guarding against the growth in India of tho.se evils of 
industrialksm which once were a blot upon England, and arc 
still very visible in all We.stern countries. If we are to have 
factories and niiiu^s in India, let us at IcjisL try to make them 
a .source of benefit and not of human misery. Indian 
employers of labour of the new school have not yet realised, 
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as a class, that they owe a duty to their workpeople as well 
as to themselves. They are eager for profits, and sometimes 
do not care at what cost in human suflering their profits are 
obtained. There are happily many honourable exceptions, 
but the majority of Indian emjdoycrs of industrial labour are 
indifTerent to the welfare of their people. Dr. T. M. Nair, 
a Madras Hindu, who was a member of the Factory Com- 
mission of 1907-8, wrote at the end of his investigations : 

“ I must confess . . . with shame that in my tour through- 
out India 1 found that my countrymen as a class were more 
unsympathetic and hard employers of labour than the 
European manuraclurer.s. Of course there were many 
notable exceptions. Hut, speaking geiua-ally, the labourers 
fared worse und<.;r Indian employers than under European. 
Even some of the most enlightened and educated Indian 
gentlemen, with whom I discussed industrial questions, had 
not a single word of sympathy with the labourers to express. 
They were all anxious to make up for lost time, and to push 
on their industrial ventures and to accumulate wealth. But 
as for the workers, they were part of the machinery of pro- 
duction and nothing more.” 

When I/ord Cur/on became Viceroy he found under 
consideration a Bill for the regulation and due inspection 
of mines. Up to that time Indian mines had never been 
properly inspected, and accnflents were not reported. The 
Government of India had woven a wonderful web in which 
to enmesh mining prospectors ; they had done nothing for the 
protection of people who worked in ?nines already existing. 
The Bill remained under con.sidcration for another two years, 
during which time it met with strong opposition from many 
mine-owners. It was to u gresit extent reconstructed before 
being finally passed i!i 1901. It regtilated the employment 
of women and children, gave powers to draft rules for the 
safety and health of people working in mines, provided for 
proper inspection, and constituted Mining Boards, on which 
the mine-owners were represented, to which all rules were 
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to be referred. By Lord Curzon’s direction, a Department 
of Mines, witli a Chief Inspechjr and assistants, was also 
organised. How urgent was the need for these measures 
was revealed by the Viceroy in the course of his sjiecch on 
the passing of the Mines Act, wiien lie said : 

“I . . . sent and asked Mr. Header, the OUicialing In- 
spector, for a special report. . . . W'iiat lie told me was that, 
in his many inspections, he had rcjieaU'diy found an utter 
disregard for human life, resulting jiartly from ignorance, 
and partly from carelessness, and that many mmiiS were 
conducted upon such inlnmum lines Ihi.sc were his own 
words — that some immediate remedial action ouglit f,o la; 
taken. ... In many of the mines the head gear and wiiul- 
ing apparatus were unsafe. Elsewhere there was no attempt 
at proper ventilation. Frciiuent.ly the managers were; absent, 
and the work wjis proceeding under no sort, of control. . . . 
In one ciise, in a Hcnga.1 eoal-miue. Mr. Header found two 
hundred and fifty people (iicn, woim-u. ehildren, and infants) 
at work, where he reported i.lie ventilation as nil, tlie air as 
foul in the extreme with smokt; and gases, and the eon- 
dilions as untlt for lumiau <r.vistenee, ... In two other 
gaseous mines, where ih(‘ managers were ah, sent, :uui ineom- 
])eteTit suhslilul,<‘s hrul he<*n left in charge, ht? found huge 
fires kimihal in the working galleries, anti naked lights sus- 
pended from the roof where the cutting was going on. . . , 
Again, he says that infants are allowed to he carried and put 
to .sleep in foul plnee.s incompatible with health or safety." 

The c.onttixt, which I have omittctl, indicates that the 
conditions destailicd were hy no means general, and that in 
many mines precautions were taken, and the health and 
safety of the workpeople cared for ; but the passages quoted 
show that mining legislation had become imperative. It 
should also be said tliat the offending mine-owners were 
certainly not all Indians. 

It was unfortunate that Lord Curzon was never able to 
undertake similar measures for the benefit of the factory 
workers of India, who in his day had already rcjudicd the 
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large total of 682,000. He was not unmindful of their 
defective conditions of labour, and drew attention to the 
need for remedial measures. Had it not been for his pre- 
mature departure, he would probably have dealt with the 
whole question. The issue raised by the oppressive con- 
ditions under which many mill operatives were working in 
India became acute in the last year ol' Ijord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty. It was Ivindled on broad and comprehensive 
lines by Lord Minto, and its final sctllement represents the 
first important result of Lord Hardinge’s Viceroyalty. The 
passing of the Indian Factories Act of 11)11, and the institu- 
tion of a legal twelve-hours day for textile workers in India, 
was to a considerable extent due to my own intervention. 
I have refrained throughout this volume from alluding to any 
otpisional participation on my part, or on the part of the journal 
with which 1 was connected, in any of the events or move- 
ments narrated ; hut I am moved to be less reluctant in this 
one inslancre, for reasons which 1 will afterwards explain. 

At the beginning of lOO.'J the system of factory inspec- 
tion in India had partly broken down. There was a Factory 
Act, but in certain respects it bad become almost a dead 
letter. The Government w'erc meticnlous in insisting upon 
the fencing of machinery, but seemed to think that their 
responsibility ended at that point. In the C!ity of Bombay 
there wore 71> cotton mills, employing a daily average of 
114,000 people; yet every ofiicier associated with the in- 
spection of the Bombay factories had many other things 
to do. The “ Chief Inspector ol‘ Factories ” was the 
Assistjint Collector, usually a young civil servant. In 11)05 
this post was hold by six ditlerenL men, all inexperienced, 
and generally indisposed to regard facftory inspection as a 
serious part of their rrumifold duties. I'he single whole- 
time factory iaspector was chiefly employed in checking 
produce under the Cotton Excise Act, for the Government 
carefully looked after their dues. l''he surgeons who were 
.supposed to certify the ages of children employed in fiictories 
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could give very little time to the work, which wns per- 
functorily done. Tl'iC officer upon wlioni devolved the 
important task of insj)ecting the sanitary condition of the 
mills, their water-supply and ventilation, and above all, the 
observanc^c of the laws about children, was a lunelionary 
.styled “the Ferson.al Assistant io the vSurgcon-Uciieral.” 
ITc WHS a sort of private secretary, whose; principal task was 
to keep the medical stores of the provifice; .and the idea 
that, in addition to his nonnal duties, he could inspect 7t» 
huge cotton mills, and many other factories, sj)re!i(l over an 
area of several square miU;s, was ludicrous. l! w.as only 
natural that under siudi a system the provi'-ioiis of tin; 
Factory Act were systenial.ieiilly (;\'aded. In Calcutta the 
failure of f'aelory insjx'eLioii, and the evils wlii(;li foilowetl in 
its train, were cv(;u more apparcait. One Calcntt.a mill 
manager frankly admitted to the sccojkI Factory Lahour 
(Commission that he had taken no notice* of the hactory 
Act. y\n()lh<‘r numager elsewhere, whose mill e-mployi'd 
nearly tOO children, .acinaily .‘iMirined that, he hail never 
heard (»r a h'aet.ory Act imposing restrictions »>n child 
labour ; and I can quite believe it. 

The scandals of liielory lahour in Imiia, anil the neglect 
of the (lovormnenl to exercise proper supervision, wen; 
disclosed in a rather curious way. For maivy jears the 
Indian mills were only workeil from sunrise to sunset, and 
in the tropics, where there is no long twiliglit, and darkness 
comes early, the hours represented no abnormal hardship. 
At length it oc(;urred to some enterprising individual in 
Rom bay that if he installed (‘leetrie light in his mill lie 
might run his maeliincry a little longer. He <itd so, with 
such results that by 1 bO.'i there wen; Ilh mills lit by electricity 
in the City of Bombay alone, 'rhe Bombay mill industry 
is based upon unsatisfactory principles. Most of the mills 
are managed by firms which act as “ agents,” and the agents 
are remunerated, not upon profits, but by eormnission upon 
out-turn. They receive a small sum upon every pound of 
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yam they make, and production is thereby stimulated -vrith- 
out regard to the state of the market. In 1905 there was 
a “boom” in the mill industry. The mills were pouring 
out their products, and great protils were being made. 
The value of mill shares rose in sympathy. Mill managers 
in the happy possession of the electric light cotilinually 
extended their hours of labour; mills without electricity 
clamoured for installations. Very soon there were sixteen 
mills working from at least 5 a.ai. to H p.m., and some of 
these even continued until 8.y5 p.m, or longer. Allowing 
for the statutory half-hour stopj)age in Up: middle of the 
day, the operatives had to do from 14A to 15 hours of actual 
labour, aiul I believe there were even worse cases. The 
other mills possessing electric light were working from 13 to 
14 hours. The operatives never saw their homes in daylight. 
'I’hey were the victims of the masters, and, as I satisfied 
myself, the unwilling victims. Itmu.st be remembered that 
they were working in fierce tropical heat, in a badly drained 
district full of mephitic exhalations, within mills some of which 
were old and dimly lighted, where windows were never opened 
and the foul air was stifling ; but I will refrain from details. 
The competition grew .so intense that there seemed no 
limit to the hours likely to be worked. Early in August 
tlie Bombay mill-owners held their annual meeting. Sir 
Henry Procter, who is connected with the mill industry, 
but hud not increased the hours of work in his mills, 
reproached the offending mill-owriers, saying : “ To swell your 
profits you arc ready to .sink all feelings of humanity, and 
to .sweat your mill hands to any extent.” It was not, he 
said, a question of eompetitioji with Ijancashire, but “a 
question of increasing profits, which are already anything 
between 20 per cent, and 50 per cent.” Mr. Uomanjee 
Dinshaw Petit used even stronger language, and declared 
that there were 82 mills working 15 hours a day, a state- 
ment which may have been correct then, though 1 could not 
verify it at a later date. Both urged the adoption of a twelve- 
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hours day, and a resoIut;oii in favour of such a restriction 
was passed. Not a single one of the oITcnders acted upon 
it, and some of them told me afterwards that they thought 
it a “ formal thing.” There was no infraction of the law in 
keeping the mills at work day and night. I’hc hours of adult 
male labour were not regulated, and such enuctiueriLs as 
existed only applied to the hours of women anrl chiidren. 

A week or two afterwards I intervened. My original 
intention was to visit one or two mills Lite at night to 
notice the condition of the operatives a-> Ihiy eeasod work. 
Almost immediately 1 discovered that in addition to the 
undue exploitation of adult labour, there were shameful 
abuses of child labour about whielj nobody had said a wemi. 
1 believe the majority of the mill-owners eonc<*rrjcd were 
unaware of the eomlitions under wliieh ehildreii were work 
ing; but their ignoramre did nui le.ssen their resjjonsihility. 
These discoveries were (juitc unexpecterl, and I delermineti 
to probe further. Before the mill owners wc re aware of my 
proceedings, I had, in liu; eomjjany of an expert, inspected 
many of their mills at all hours from lad'ore dawn until lotjg 
after dark, lield informal meetings of the operatives, visited 
the people in th(!ir wretched homes, looked at good mills 
as well us bad ones, and collected abundant c;vid<.‘nce both 
as to general conditions and a.s to the eondition.s of child 
labour. What I .saw was far worse than I had beerj led to 
expect ; hut F will not dascribe it afresh, rua* will I pause to 
tell in detail of the number of .stunted infants under the 
legal age for employment, of the worn and linggard childretk 
compelled to masquerade as adults on false eertificales, and 
of tile utter disregard of the law limiting the hours in which 
children could work. 

I wrote a page for T/itf Times of India describing the 
results of my inquiries. I did not seek to emulate Charles 
Kingsley and Tom Hoo<I ; it was a plain statement of facts. 
The Manchester Guardian^ which reprinted my article, said 
that it wa,s “ a terrible indictment " ; but if that was the 
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case, it was the facts which made it so. t called upon the 
mill-owners to stop llieir long hours ; urged the Government 
to enforce their neglected laws; and pointed out that the 
only way to remedy the gross oppression of Le.xlile workers 
in India was to pass an Act limiting the hours of adult 
male labour in factories. The efforts at voluntary agree- 
ment had failed. I advocated a legal twelve-hours day. 
It may sound a mockery, to .(Vustralians in [larlicular, hut 
it was all that could be bo])cd for in India. 

Not a mill-owner budged, 'riie Hoinb.'iy tiovernment 
were in the hills, there w^as not a single responsible oflieial 
of high rank in liouihay, the \''ieeruy had just resigned. 
Nothing was done until niy urliclcis reached England, when 
the Mam'hcs-ler (iuanlidn and other newspapers took the 
matter up, and Lelegrains began to arrive. Meanwhile the 
native Press, without an exception, had warmly supported 
the cause of the operati^’es, and fully endorsed my state- 
ments; it was one ol‘ those occasions the recollection of 
which makes one slow to criticise native newspapers. The 
Bombay Presidency Association appointed a committee, 
presided over by Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, to in(|uire into tlie 
tiuestion, though 1 do not think it ever met, I continued 
my crusade, A <lay or two later Sir Sassoon David, the 
Chairman of the Mill-owners' Association, informed me that, 
us an example, he would give up the use of electric light in 
his mills. Sir Currimbhoy Ebrahiiu simultaneously sent a 
notification that he would introduce a twelve-hours day at 
once, and Sir ,laeob Sassoon, who employed 12,000 hands, 
did the same. They were all humane employers, and it was 
not against them that I had been agitating, though through- 
out 1 mentioned no naine.s. Other mill-owners followed 
suit, but many still refused. 

A new complication arose. The mill operatix^es began 
to demonstrate at night sigainst the mills which continued 
workiuttg excessive hours. Windows were smashed and 
property destroyed, and there was a certain amount of mild 
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rioting. The poiice aullioriLic;. is cre .'i/ixious, and so was I. 
Ill previous years 1 had seen more than one riot in Bombay, 
and the riots of 1908 allerwards sliowed what tiie city is 
capable of when it gets out of hand. My position was 
embarrassing. The European community were mostly un- 
sympathetic, because many held mill shares, which had 
temporarily declined in value owing to my agitati<jn. U'he 
native Press was generous in its sujiport,, but most Indian 
owners of mill shares were wrathful. To add L«j the dilliculties, 
the l*rince and Princess of W'^ales were even lh<;n passing 
down the Red Sea on their way to Bomfiay. The attitude' 
of the police was summed up in ih(,‘ statement: “If you 
don’t drop it there may be grave disorders Just when the 
Prince and the Viceroy arc arriving, and you will he blamed 
by the Ciovernmciit and cv'crybody.” I refused to desist, 
but it was plain that the reealcilraiit mill-owners had to he 
firmly dealt with by somebody. Ibad there been a single 
representative of the Bombay (hnernment at liaiul oHieial 
inllucnce might have been brought to bear: but as happens 
during the greater part of the year, the cily, with its million 
iuhafiitanls, hud been left (o take care of itsell'. TIk.tu was 
only one :dt.eriiative remaining. Next, day I became my 
own Lloyd (leorge, and Ihougli very few of the mill-owners 
knew it, the resolution which all were forced to accept, 
agreeing temporarily to a twelve-hours day, was drafted by 
me. 'riic electric lights were turned out, and from that 
time the victory was won. 

The remainder of the story must he told in a few words. 
The resolution i had drafted declared at its eIo.se that the 
Mill-owners’ Association, “ while adhering to its opinion that 
shorter hours are desirable, cannot birjd itself permanently to 
adopt any limitation which is confined to Bombay only.” It 
was meant to compel the (lovcrnment to take general legis- 
lative action. A decline of trade, and the pre.s.sure of public 
opinion, alike prevented any reversion to the fomicr long 
hours. But the cjucstion wa.s not allowed to lapse. lujrd 
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Morley appointed a Committee, with Sir Tlnmilfon Freer- 
Smith as President, to investigate factory conditions in 
India, and this was followed by a larger Factory Commission. 
My statements regarding Bombay were aini>ly confirmed by 
the reports of both Commissions, which further showed that 
in some other parts of India there were even worse abuses 
in factories. The ultimate result was that in March 1911 
the Government of India passed an Act restricting adult 
male operatives in textile* factories (and in other factories 
when considered necessary) to a twelve-hours day, amending 
and strengthening the law in regard to the employment of 
women and children, and providing an efficient system of 
factory inspection. The Act introduces a new pritufiple 
into the Indian industrial system, and marks a great advance 
in Indian industrial legislation'. It is due to the Bombay 
mill-owners to say that they were never reluctant, even at 
the outset, to accept a legal twelve-hours day ; but they 
objected to restricting their mills to twelve hours while their 
competitors in other provinces remained unfettered. The 
objection was somewhat academic, because very few cotton 
mUds outside Bombay had the electric light. 

I have ventured to state at some length my share in the 
earlier stages of this movement for two reasons. The first 
is that Anglo-Indian newspapers are constantly charged 
with fomenting race-hatred and with indifference to the 
interests of the Indian people. No one brings this accusa- 
tion more frequently or more recklessly than the members 
of the English Labour Party. Mr. Ramsay MacDonald 
.states in his book that he “ never saw a really symj)athct.ic 
article on Indian affairs” in The Times of India; I can otdy 
say that he must have read it very rarely, for I believe its 
policy remains unaltered. Except that they sent two 
members to join in the original deputation to Lord Morley, 
the English Labour Party did nothing at all to help the 
movement for the emancipation of the mill operatives of 
India. Two or three members of the party visited India 
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while the Bill was under consideration ; they wrote a great 
deal about land revenue and the partition of Bengal, but not 
a word about the conditions of industrial labour and the 
measure introduced to ameliorate it. W^hen the Bill was 
nearly wrecked, through the pliancy of the Commerce 
Member, Mr. Clark, as happened at one stage, they made no 
elfort to save it. The English La])our BarLy is accused of 
being out of touch with the workers in England ; if India’s 
experience of their representatives is any criterion, t,he 
accusation is not a matter for surprise. 'I’his was a Bill 
which gave a new charter to the operatives of India ; it saved 
the children employed in Indian facitorics IVom siiarncful 
exploitation: it embodied (in a still iiukajuato lortn) a great 
principle of vital importance to the whole fulurt? of organised 
Indian industrialism; and it was introduced almost solely in 
conseciuenec of the agitation eondueted by an Anglo-Indian 
newspaper. I believe that some such Bill must at some 
future time have been passed by the (iovernment. in any 
case; that it came when it did was due to 7Vh' 'rimex uf 
Ijidia. The policy of the paper at that juncture was not 
new, but carried on a continuous tradition. .My predecessor 
in the editorial chair, Mr. 'F. .1. Bennett, was presented on 
his departure with an address from thousand.s of the agri- 
culturists of (iujerat for the persistency with which he Imd 
advocated their grievances. 

My other reason for dwelling on this episode is that I 
wished to illustrate the situations which sometimes arise in 
the great cities of India as a result of the wholesale migra- 
tions of the provincial (Jovernments to the hills. One 
prominent memlxir of the Bonubay (iovenmient might have 
quelled the menace of disorder which was suddenly revealed ; 
but in the whole city there was no one able to exercise 
sufficient influence upon the mill-owners, and though the 
police did their best, they were powcrles.s. On another 
occasion, in a moment of scriou.s emergerjcy, I found that in 
the vast Bombay Secretariat the senior reprcsentiitive of the 
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Bombay Government, the sole embodiment of high executive 
authority, was an elderly Parsi clerk in red satin trousers. 
The entire higher organisation of the Government, down to 
the last junior Under- Secretary, was in the hills, a day’s 
journey away. This is a subject to which I shall revert later ; 
and meanwhile I will only say that we cannot expect to 
continue to control India upon the principles of St. JMoritz. 

My apology for this personal divagation is that it has 
some direct concern both with Indian industry and with the 
affairs of India during and after Ijord Curzon’s Administra- 
tion ; and I have preferred in this chapter to dwell upon the 
events of the period rather than to enter upon a discussion 
of general principles. One other point must be noted. 
Lord Curzon never failed to acknowledge that the success 
of his commercial, financial, and industrial policy was largely 
due to the work of his predecessors. He claimed at the end 
of his Administration that there had been an enormous 
improvement, that there was everywhere more money in 
the country, in circulation, in reserves, in investments, in 
deposits, and in the pockets of the people ; that the wages of 
labour had risen, that the standards of living among the 
poorest had gone up, that they employed conveniences and 
even luxuries which a quarter of a century ago were un- 
dreamed of, thereby indicating an all-round increase of 
purchasing power; and that wherever taxation could be 
held to pinch, his Government had reduced it. But he 
added: “The whole point of my argument is that the 
improvement dates from the closing of the Mints by Lord 
I.ansdowne and Sir David Barbour; and though it is in my 
time that the fruits have been mainly reaped, the seeds were 
sown by them.” 
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FISCAL AND aM ISC ELL A NEC) US 

Thk word “fifscal” serves to nielwdc u ))ricr refercnee lo 
T.ord Curzon’s financiiil policy, as well as some; consideration 
of the Indian tariff problem. The next important que.stion 
which will arise for settlement in India will undoubtedly be 
the request of the Indian people that the; Indian tariff shall 
be settled and maintained in }^reat(;r accordance with their 
wishes. No suggestion of disloyalty will be involved; nor 
will the request imply any hostility to British rule, unless it 
is blindly refused, in which event it may produce a graver 
form of hostility than any yet eneounlercd. It will be a 
perfectly constitutional tlcmand, preferred in a constitutional 
manner; and it will raise a moral issue transeeiuling in mag- 
nitude any yet prc.scnted to Clreat Britain by India, We 
invite the whole world to witness that wc are in India for 
the benefit of the Indian people and not for our own. Are 
wc sure that in all respects we are justifying the Iwast ? 
We have recently enlarged the liberties of India. Are we 
sure that we are willing to listen to her voice now that it is 
more audible ? 

This is the one i.ssue on whieli, I believe, practically the 
whole of India i.s unite<l. All the communities, Hindus 
and Mahomedans, LoyaIist.s and Anarchists, Congress and 
Moslem League, the bulk of the silent civil servants, most 
of the non-ofiicial Europearis, take the view that the Indian 
tariff must be .settled in the intere.sts of India; and 
they believe that at present the interests of England arc 
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considered first. The belief may not be entirely well founded, 
but we have given ample cause for its existence. Imperial 
Preference does not enter into the matter, though it may 
come later ; at present the question is that of India’s right 
to a hearing in the settlement of her own tariff. Though 
not yet acute, the issue may soon become so, and there 
seems every possibility that a very curious position will then 
be produced. On the one hand will be ranged most of the 
non-official members of the new 1 mperial Council ; on the 
other will be the Secretary of State and Parliament ; and 
between them will stand the official members of the Council, 
nearly all of them sympathising with the demand of the 
Indian people, but all directed to vote according to the 
dictates of the India Office. 

Such a situation cannot long continue. The Secretary 
of State will be compelled either to give greater freedom to 
the Government of India in tariff matters, or to mould 
afresh the spirit in which Indian tariff questions are 
approached at Whitehall. Whichever course he pursues, 
he is likely to have an uncomfortable time in Parliament ; 
while if he refuses to move at all, the consequences in India 
may be serious. Let it be noted that the key to the posi- 
tion is the attitude of the Government of India and their 
representatives in the Imperial Council. They are the real 
trustees of the British control in India. In them lies our 
safeguard, and on them we must depend. They will never 
consent, for instance, to any measure which would grievously 
impair the efficiency of the defences of India; but in an 
issue such as this, in which most of them agree with the 
people of India, what is the Secretary of State to do ? I 
will not dwell upon the point, but it must be obvious that 
the tariff question in India cannot for ever remain in its 
present position. 

Lord Curzon found that one tariff problem of con- 
siderable importance was awaiting decision when he arrived. 
Bounty-fed beet sugar had been driven from the United 
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States by heavy countervailing duties in 1897. 'ilie beet- 
growers had found a fresh market in India. The Indian 
sugar crop occupied an important place in the agricultural 
industries of the country. It had been valued at C*i0,000,000, 
and was estimated to employ two million people ; but within 
recent years the area under sugar liuti dcclineii Ijy 18 per 
cent., and many refineries had been closed. Other causes, 
including famine, had partly conlril)uLcd to bring about 
this result; but there could be no doubt that imports of 
bounty-fed sugar were at lhal time chielly rcspc)nsjl>le. 
With the consent of the Secretary of Stale, an j\ct was 
passed on March *20, IHOi), conferring on tlie (loverninent 
of India power to impose countervailing duties on imported 
sugar, where necessary, uj) to the lull e.KLent oi! the State 
bounties. On tliat occasion the \'iccroy said: 

“ Bounties are in iliemsidvcs an arbitrary, and in my 
opinion a vicious, (‘conomio <^xpcdient designed in exttlu- 
sively seKish intercssLs. They are incoiisislent with b’l'en 
Trade, because they extinguish 1‘recdom, and they reivcrse 
the natural currents of trjuic. To meet Lhctn hy ;i counter- 
vailing duty is to redress the balam^e and to restore: the 
conditions iinder which trade resumes its freedom. I do 
not thirik that we need pay much attention, th<’refoi*e, to 
the muLterings of the high priests at Free 'I’nule shrines, 
Tlieir oracles do not stand precisely at their original prcfniuin. 
This is not a (pieslion of economic orthodoxy or heterodoxy ; 
it is a (juesLiou of re-establishing a fiscal balance wldich has 
been deflected for tiieir own advantage and to our injury by 
certain of our foreign competitoi'S.” 

I quote this passage, not because there is any special 
importance in the denunciation of bounties, about which 
most people arc agreed, hut ratiicr because it contains hints 
which suggest a certain consistency of view upon the Free 
Trade question, with which I>ord Curzon has not always 
been credited to the extent to which he is entitled. 'I'he 
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new Act did not have the expected cftect, for imports of 
bounty-fed sugar continued to increase. Tiic explanation 
was disclosed at the Brussels Convention in 1901, when it 
was found that a new system of indirect bounties had been 
devised, by which German and /Vustrian producers were 
still able artificially to force their way into the Indian 
market. Fresh legislation was accordingly introduced by 
the Government of India to deal witli the altered conditions, 
and it met with success ; but it did not materially ameliorate 
the condition of the Indian sugar industry. 

When the second Act was passed, Lord (!uncofi said to 
the sugar growers and refiners : “ We are giving you a fresh 
lease of life now. Prove yourselves deserving of the favour. 
Reform your methods, modernise your machinery, improve 
the manufactured article.” But though the bounties were 
foiled, the indigenous industry remained, stagnant Chine 
sugar poured in from Mauritius and Java. The produce of 
a I5ritish colony was not unwelcome, but the enormous 
growth of the Java imports suggests reflections. Mr. NiJel- 
Paton reported that in 1910-11 over 91 per cent, of Indian 
imports of sugar came from Java; and the Java planters 
dominated the market by scientific cultivation and organised 
trading. The Pioneer stated that in that year India bought 
over £8,000,000 worth of foreign sugar, much of which 
might have been grown in the country. Even Austrian 
beet sugar still finds a respectable place in the imports in 
some years. India is in the remarkable position of being at 
once the largest grower and largest importer of sugar of any 
country in the world. Steps are being taken to improve 
Indian methods of production, but a far more elaborate and 
scientific organisation of the whole industry is required. 
The Government were asked in the Imperial Council in 
March 1911 to inquire further into the matter, and gave a 
reply which seemed unnecessarily discouraging. Dr. iloyle 
has stated that India could produce enough cane to swamp 
the world’s market. 
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There were afterwards during Ijord Curzon’s Adminis- 
tration other cases of retaliation througli the tarilf, though 
of less importance. 

The far larger question of preferential tarifls within the 
British Empire came before the (ioveriiment of India in 
1903, in consequence of the resolution passed at the Colonial 
Conference in 1902. Tiie Government of India drafted a 
despatch, which has since become famous. It contained the 
following passage. 

“Our conclusions . . . as to the terms on wliich India 
might participate in a policy of* preferential tariffs within 
the Empire are as follows : 

‘‘‘ Finilif, that w'itliont any such system, India already 
enjoys a large, probably an exceptionally large, measure of 
tlie advantages of the free cxcliange of imports anti exports. 

“ Sccoitdli/, thatiftlie matter is regardetl exclusively frtnu 
an economic standpoint, India 1ms something, hut nf»t 
perhaps very much, to offer to tlte Empire; that she has 
very little to gain in return ; and that she has a great tieal 
to lose or to risk. 

“ Thirdlij, that in a financial aspect, the danger to India of 
reprisals by foreign nations, even if eventually unsuccessful, 
is so serious and their results would be so disjistrous, that we 
should not be jnstified in embarking on any new policy of 
the kind unless assured of benefits greater and more ctcrlain 
than any which have, so far, pro.sented themselves to our 
mind,” 

The despatch pointed out that India w'a.s a debtor 
country, that her exports largely exceeded her imports, that 
the bulk of her exports were raw materials, and that a 
considerable proportion of them went to foreign countries, 
where they were mostly admitted duty free. It closed by 
offering to retaliate upon foreign countries where necessary, 
if they tried to penalise Indian trade because the United 
Kingdom adopted preferential tarill's, but asked for a freer 
hand in tlieir fiscal policy. 
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There is no getting behind the fact tliai, despite the 
many qualiiications of the context, the conclusions I have 
quoted wei’e extremely emphatic. They were far too 
emphatic at such an early stage of a new movement ; and 
I cannot help thinking that if all the .signatories of the 
despatch were alive to-day, and in the positions they then 
held, they would not now state tlieir collective views in the 
same form. It has since been acknowledged that the real 
idea which lay at the back of the Government of India’s 
despatch was that the views of India would not receive fair 
consideration. This was gently indicated by !i remark in 
the despatch itself, as follows : 

“ All past experience indicates that in the decision of any 
fiscal question concerning this country, j)Owerful sections of 
the community at home will continue to dcnuuui that their 
interests, and not those of India alone, shall be allowed 
consideration.” 

Mr. Chamberlain, in his original proposals, had postulated 
a position in which India should be treated as a .self-govern- 
ing colony, and should only participate in any fiscal change 
to the degree to which she was willing. But who was to 
decide for India? 'fhe Secretary of State. And can any 
Secretary of Slate he depended on to give fair consideration 
to the fiscal interests of India ? Lord Curzon himself gave 
a blunt answer to the question in the debate on ])referen- 
tial trade in the House of Lords on May lil, 1008, when 
he said : 

“ What luis been our experience in the past in India of 
the manner in which the influence and power of the 
Secretary of State, as the ultimate ruler of India, are 
exerted in the direction of the fiscal policy of India? It Is 
that in fiscal matters the Government of India has to take 
the views of the Secretory of State, whether it agrees with 
them or not ; and those views are more likely to be guided and 
shaped by English than by purely Indian considerations,” 
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Explaining the motivos ^viiicli proniplctl the despatch of 
1903, he said in the same debate : 

“May 1 confess that our real apprehensions, when 
drawing up the despatch, about the fiscal future of India, 
were not so much economic as political ? Wa said to 
ourselves, ‘What guarantee sliould we have, if any new 
system were proposed, that India would have free speech 
in the discussion of the subject or a free judgment in its 
decision ? ’ ” 

The only possible reply is that it wouki have been better 
to have stated these apju-ehensions tnore clearly, instead of 
setting forth so unreservedly the conclusions 1 have quoted, 
which are the pith and marrow of the whole despatch. I do 
not think the dcspaUdi was well (Irartcal, and 1 (ainnot think 
it conveyed the impression which it was apparently intended 
to convey. Jts two principjil authors wan-e un(iuesLional)ly 
the Viceroy and the Finance MinisUa’, the lale Sir Edwanl 
Law. I carl only <juot(! I heir own later <it;clarati<»ns. In his 
introduction to Mr. M. dc P. W't'hbs excellent. little book, 
“India and the Enijiiicj,” publish<*d in 190K, Sir Edward 
Law finished by giving an explanation, not of views newly 
formed, but of the intention of the despatch. After quoting 
from the actual text ol'thc de.sputch, he went on to say: 

“In these words the (Government of India praetieally 
declared for a policy of retaliation. It remains for tlie 
Home Ciovernment, which may introduce tariff reform, to 
formulate such proposals as will justify India in accepting 
also the policy of Imperial Prcfereucc. And such propo.sals 
can be formulated.” 

Lord Clurzon, in the .speech 1 have already (juoted, said; 
“We had no objection in principle to a sy.stcm of preferential 
tariffs”; and he closed his speech thus : 

" If we could understand that in any Imperial Confcrcjice 
which takes place the interests of India wotikl be fairly 
considered ; if a pledge could be given that no system will 
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be forced on her in deference to pressure from England, or 
from any part of England, which is not suited to her own 
interests, and that she will not be called upon to accept any 
system devised exclusively in the interests of England, and 
that in the event of no such solution being found practicable 
she will be left in the enjoyment of the degree of fiscal 
liberty which she now enjoys, then I believe that India, so 
far as I have any right to speak on her behalf, w'oxild gladly 
join in any such Conference as I have spoken of, and that 
she would welcome any practical scheme of fiscal reform 
embracing preferential tariffs within the Empire, because 
she is already in favour of the main principles which underlie 
that reform, and because in the respects to which 1 have re- 
ferred she has already put into practical operation some of the 
most effective means of carrying those principles into effect.” 

I shall say nothing more of the despatch of lOO.'f, except 
that I think it was hasty. I express this belief in spite of 
Lord Curzon’s declaration in 1905 that it was “composed 
with due deliberation.” 1 hav^ quoted the views sub- 
sequently expressed by its two principal authors, who are 
best entitled to be heard on the subject with which it dealt. 
At Manchester, on January 5, 1910, Lord Curzon explained 
his views in much greater detail, thus : 

“ There is another bogey which was accepted by Mr. 
Winston Churchill. ... It is a bogey produced to frighten 
the Lancashire working man, but it is not more substantial 
than the others, and is, like them, a creature of pasteboard 
and paint. It is the argument that if England decided for 
Tariff Reform, India will not merely abolish the counter- 
vailing excise on the cotton products of her mills, but will 
impose protective duties upon your cotton exports and upon 
English manufacturers in general. This fear is a mere 
chimera. I do not suppose any one in India ever stood up 
more strongly for the fiscal rights of the Indian people than 
myself, or that any one ever j^eaded more energetically that 
Indian industries and economic principles should not be 
sacrificed to the interests either of the United Kingdom or 
any part of it But I recognise that India is not in a posi- 
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tion to take up the attitude I have described. She is not a 
self-governing colony. She does not enjoy the powers, 
cannot speak with the voice, and cannot claim the rights of 
a self-governing colony. The Government of India is in the 
last resort vested in the House of Commons. 1 1 is exercised 
by the Cabinet and by the particular member of the Cabinet 
appointed to be Secretary of State. 1 le is in the last resort 
the real Government of India. Is it likely that any Secre- 
tary of State will rise in the House of Commons and seriously 
propose that India should be allowed to treat this country 
as, for instance, it might Germany or the United States^ 
It would be a declaration not merely of lis<!al independence 
— it would almost amount to a declaration of hostility 
between the two countries. 1 f I ^anc:ashire is really frightened 
that such a thing might befall their nerves must be strangely 
unstrung. . . . 

“ What, then, would become of India under any scheme 
of Tariff Jleform if I think it w'ould be presumptuous and 
highly improper’ for me.* on an electioneering platform to 
supply any answer to that (juestion. Hut this I will say - 
that there are certain conditions and principles which might 
be laid down and expected. The first is that no change 
.should be forced upon India that is not aecepU'd by public 
opinion in the country so far as it can be ascerUiined — public 
opinion, not niercly of the oflicials, but of all the representa- 
tive classes in India, who are becoming more articulate as 
time goes on. Secondly, that in any change, if .such be 
contemplated, India must not be left worse <>f!“ than now, 
and if her present position cannot be improved, it would be 
better to leave well alone. Tliirdly, that, if possible, an 
endeavour should be made to strengthen her financial and 
fiscal positio!! with a view to the development of her own 
manufactures.” 

There is nothing in the.se pa.ssages with which I disagree ; 
they are not in conflict with the considerations set forth at the 
beginning of this chapter ; but I would state the issue rather 
differently. The demand for greater fiscal liberty in India 
is being presented somewhat blindly and wildly. lle()ue.sts 
are preferred for complete fiscal autonomy, without sullicient 
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recognition of the probable results upon the Indian people 
of any unfettered concession. If the Indian manufacturers, 
who are still rather crude economists, had their way, they 
would at once raise a blind wall of tariffs against not only 
Great Britain, but against every country. In the interests 
of India — and certainly not in the interests of England — 
such a mischievous policy is to be deprecated. So long as 
Great Britain has control of India, our first duty is to guard 
Indian interests. These interests would be directly impaired 
by a measure of complete fiscal autonomy. There is no 
country in the world where the people are more prone to 
depend upon the Government than upon themselves. A 
high tariff, such as many Indian politicians would like to 
impose, would in the long run impoverish India without 
developing her industries. I have shown what happened in 
the case of sugar. The Sugar Duties Acts killed the trade 
in bounty-fed sugar ; but they did not put new life into the 
indigenous sugar industry. The chief demand for high pro- 
tection in India comes from the textile industries. Their busi- 
ness is not at present conducted, except in certain well-known 
instances, on sound economic lines. It would be injudicious 
to allow them to find a refuge from defective organisation, 
careless methods of management, inattention to deprecia- 
tion, and wrong basis of payment for control, behind a high 
tariff. They need better protection than they now receive, and 
they should be relieved from manifest fiscal disabilities ; but 
that is a very different thing from complete fiscal autonomy. 

The observations I have made are only meant to in- 
dicate what would happen if the people of India controlled 
their own tariff; but so long as the present system of 
British control continues, such an unqualified concession is 
in any case out of the question, 'fhe proper remedies are 
that the Government of India should, in consultation with 
the representatives of the people, be given a larger voice in 
the settlement of tariff policy ; and the Secretary of State, 
whose ultimate control of fiscal matters should remain 
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unimpaired, should make his decisions with regard to Indian 
interests rather than to English votes. 

As to Imperial J’reference, the difTiculty which many 
people interested in India feel is that the Tariff Reform 
party as a whole has never fully faced the Indian aspect 
of the question. It has not studied it, and shows a dis- 
position to ignore it. I nclividual I’ariff Reformers have made 
satisfactory declarations. Lord C!urzon’s views have been 
quoted. Lord Milner, who may be regarded as occupy- 
ing a detached standpoint, said in the I words’ debate in 1 1)08 ; 

“My contention is that there are obvious respects in 
which India will benefit from the system of preferential 
trade within the Empire, and thal. the fear that she will be 
damaged depends entirely upon the assumption that foreign 
Governments will try to strike at ns through India — to 
punish us lor adopting a principle in onr own tariff legislation 
which they all adopt Ihtanselves. Hut I do not believe in 
the least in this bugbear that foreign nations are going to 
turn round and j)unish us for tloing what they all do.” 

Nor do I. Far too much has been made of the danger 
of retaliation upon Indian exports. 1 believe in a jioiiey of 
Imperial Frefcrence for the whole Empire, though 1 hold 
that tlie necessity for joint defence will prove a greater 
unifying irdluetiec than inter- Imperial trade. I think that a 
policy could be framed which, while not conferring very 
marked benefits upon India, would still present suflieient 
inducements to bring India within its scope; but I urge 
that it is prac;tically impossible to discuss such a policy until 
the Tariff Reform party as a whole, and not individual 
members thereof, declares its position with regard to India. 
One preliminary difliculty blocks the way. Upon it the 
whole fiscal question in India at present turns. Before 
India can consider the question of Imperial Preference in 
any form, the excise duties upon cotton cloth must be 
abolished. 
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There is no need to enter at length into the story of the 
Indian cotton excise duties. In a letter addi'essed to The 
Times on June 2, 1908, Lord Curzon summarised the whole 
history of the attitude of the Lancashire cotton trade 
towards the Indian industry, and incidentally made his own 
position entirely clear. He said he did not wish to revive 
old controversies, or even to blame T.ianca.shire for the 
defence of what she regarded as paramount interests of her 
own ; but he remarked that in what had occurred it vi'iis “ a 
protective policy pure and simple that she was enforcing in 
her own interests.” 

The gradual abolition of the Indian Customs 'rariff 
during a series of years which ended in 1882 represents 
issues which may well be regarded as closed. In 1894 India 
was in financial difficulties, and decided to levy a new hiriff of 
5 per cent. Ijancashire objected to the inclusion of cotton 
goods in the tariff. Sir Henry Fowler, then Secretary of 
State for India, decided to retain cotton in the tariff, but to 
impose an equivalent countervailing excise duty on all 
cotton yarns above a certain quality produced in the Indian 
mills. In a debate in the House of Commons on 
February 21, 1895, Sir Henry Fowler defended his policy in 
a memorable speech. That speech contained one statement 
which was certainly ingenuous, under the circumstance.s. 
He said: “I believe I have tried to do my duty to 
India as Indian Secretary, and that I have not neglected 
the interests of Lancashire.” Such dual efforts were at 
that moment quite incompatible with fairness to Indian 
interests. 

In India the excise duties were bitterly resented. Sir 
William Lee-Warner, then a member of the Viceregal 
Legislative Council, had previously declared in debate tliat 
the non-official vote in the Coimcil was solidly cast iit favour 
of the admission of cotton goods to the tariff, and that it 
was “justly so cast.” j^Why, then, did the Government of 
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India make so poor a fight for Indian interests ? An article 
in The Times of India of June 17, 1908, offered an explana- 
tion which seems probable. It stated ; “ If we consider the 
composition of the Government of India at that time we 
shall realise that the causes of the unconditional surrender 
of 1894 were to a large extent personal and ephemeral,” 1 
am unaware of the authorship of this particular article, but 
it revealed a certain intimacy with the episode. In 189(> 
the duties were altered by Lord George Hamilton, for 
neither political party in England has any monopoly of 
guilt in this matter. Cotton twist and yarns were exempted 
from import and export duties of all kinds, while a duty of 

per cent, was imposed on woven goods of all qualities, 
whether imported or manufactured in India, The change 
was in the further interests of Lancashire, for technical 
reasons which need not be discussed. 

There are two stock arguments advanced in Ijaiicashire 
and elsewhere in defence of the excise duties. 'I’he first is 
that the present arrangement keeps the prica.* of cloth low, 
and therefore benefits the poor of' India. The argument is 
fallacious, and in any case does not apply to any material 
extent, for t lie fabrics imported into India from laineashire 
are not bought by the very poor, despite the assertions of 
Mr. Enever Todd. I’he second argument, on which greater 
stress is laid, is that the excise duties are in pursuance of 
“our traditional Free Trade policy between India and our- 
selve.s.” Dr. Cunningham, in his book, “The Cluse Against 
Free Trade,” has pointed out that in reality the duties come 
“very near to insistence on protection for the Mother 
Country.” The point was stated far more .strongly by 
Lord Curizon in his letter to The 'Times, but for my purpose 
it need not be elaborated. 

In any case, the second argument is an absolute negation 
of the whole policy propounded by Tariff’ Reformers. They 
cannot consistently advance the plesi that the duties repre- 
sent a Free Trade policy. To do them justice, they make 
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no such attenipt, as a rule, though Mr. Richard Jebb, in a 
letter to The Times in 1910, actually stated that tlie sy.stem 
of “ Free Trade ” in cotton, and the excise duties, were to 
be maintained “ in part consideration of the benefits offered 
to India through Preference.” The attitude of those among 
them who tell Lancashire that the excise duties will be main- 
tained is usually far more elementary. It is summed up in 
a speech delivered by Mr. Bonar Law, at JVlanchcster, on 
November 8, 1910, from which the following is an extract : 

“ India, as you all know, is our greatest export market 
for cotton. In that market we now compete on equal 
terms with our Indian fellow-subjects, and it is said that a 
change in our system would endanger that equality of 
treatment. Why ? What are the facts of the position ? 
The Indian Government is the British Government, and 
depends on a majority in the House of Commons. If 
Tariff Reform be adopted the position will remain unchanged, 
and certainly the last thing which we should propose to do 
would be to alter our position on the Indian market. But 
that, of course, is not enough. We have power over India, 
but no one recognises more fully than I do that we must use 
that power justly from the point of view of the Indian 
people. And our opponents say to us, ‘ We have a moral 
right to put an excise on cotton made in India, whether the 
Indians like it or not, because we really in our hearts believe 
that it is good for them and it is good for us.’ Well, when 
we are in oflSce we shall believe quite as firmly that pre- 
ference is good for India and is good for us.” 

Mr. Bonar Law put his views even more bluntly in an 
earlier speech at Blackburn and they have never been 
repudiated by the Tariff Reform party. Their net effect is 
that Tariff Reformers mean to maintain Free Trade in 
cotton in the Indian market for the benefit of Lancashire, 
and that they will force India, in addition, to accept such 
system of Preference as they choose to propound. Until 
such arguments as those advanced by Mr. Bonar Law are 
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officially disclaimed by the Tariff Reform party, it is useless 
to talk to India of Imperial Preference. 

The excise duties have done more than any other ad- 
ministrative act of the British in India in modern times to 
impair the moral basis upon which the British control is 
supposed to rest. There is no subject upon which British 
politicians of all classes have been less candid. It is said 
that the duties are not very heavy. The reply is that if 
they are not heavy the trade of Lancashire stands in no 
need of the assistance they afford. It is said that the 
Indian Exchequer cannot afford to lose the sum it rcaicivcs 
from the excise duties. The reply is that in the year 1 901) - 
10 the duties yielded £27^1,000, and the (iovernment which, 
almost without taking thought, has just deprived India of 
millions of opium revenue, cannot slielter itself hthind such 
a plea. I.(Ord Morley was instrumental in (ailarging the 
liberties of the Indian people; he neutralised his own good 
work when he sent Mr. (31ark to the Dcparlnicnl. oi C<»m- 
meree and Industry to defend tlie excise dulics in <^,‘!iiUlc(^ 
of the very Council he rc-created. Mr. Montagu said in the 
House of Commons on .July 20, 1911 : 

You must . . . remember the position of the HriUsh 
official in India. You cannot allow him to he crushe<i 
beneath a responsibility to Indian opinion, nf>w becoming 
articulate and organised ; to be cru.sned between the new 
responsibility you have superimposed to an undiininished 
re.sponsibility to British public opinion. Let the Indint> 
official work out his position in the new order of things, 
where justification by works and in council must lake the 
place of justification by reputation.” 

How is the British official to justify himself when con- 
fronted with an almost unanimou.s demand for the abolition 
of the excise dutic.s, a demand with which he is in .sympathy, 
but cannot sujpport by reason of the orders of the Sec^retary 
of State? Had the official members of the Imperial 
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Council been able to vote according to conviction, Mr. 
Dadabhoy’s motion on March 0, 1911, for the abolition of 
the excise duties, would have been carried by an over- 
whelming majority, olBcial and non-official. 

I do not believe that the abolition of the excise duties is 
essential to the success of the Indian (cotton industry. There 
has been great growth in the industry despite the duties. 
The abolition would assist more rapid growth ; that is all. 
It would not, I think, materially affect the Liincashire trade 
with India. If that trade is sound, it needs no small 
artificial protection ; if it is not on a sound economic basis, 
protection in India of this characlt'r will not save it from 
ultimate decay. 

The issue is ^'ital, not licitausc l.he duties hamper the 
Indian mills very greatly, or afford much protection to 
Lancashire. It is made vital hy the causes which led to 
their imposition, and by the inLcusc and growing indignation 
thereby created in India. This Lriviai impost is helping to 
alienate some of the best and strongest supporters of British 
rule. More than a liandful of mill-owners is concerned. 
Investments in Indian mills are very widely lield. The 
holders of mill shares range from large numbers of com- 
paratively poor people to some of the most powerful of 
Indian princes. All unite in detestation of a levy which 
they regard as unjust; all are led hy its contiuuanee to 
doubt the honesty of British motives. The Indian peoples 
may desire “ boons ” on speiiial occasions, but they seek 
justice first, and they bold that by this admitted response to a 
Lancashire agitation tliey have been denied simple justice. 

If Tariff Reformers did but realise it, they have before 
them an unusual opp(»rtunity. 'I’he people of India should 
be able to look to the Tariff Reform party for the removal 
of the duties. They are taunted with indifference to Imperial 
Preference. How can they be expected to take interest in a 
pollcqr of Preference when confronted with declarations a«ch 
as I have quoted, and with daily evidence of unjust treatment 
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before them ? The ease should be slated fairly to Lancashire. 
Its enormous exports to India must rest on very insecure 
foundations if it cannot face with equanimity the release of 
£ 273,000 a year in competition against it. The excise duties 
have served very little purpose either way, except to arouse 
grave resentment among important sections of the Indian 
peoples. Their abolition is an imperative prelude to any 
further discussion of the question of Imperial Preference in 
regard to India. 

Of Lord Curzon’s financial policy I propose to say very 
little. Its chief interest really lies in the fact that, as he 
constantly acknowledged, ho ri'aped where others liad sown. 
He arrived in India at the beginning of a period of financial 
prosperity, which continiied without interruption until his 
departure. Surpluses were hi.s unfailing experience. The 
secret of his record of achievement was, to some extent, that 
when he framed a programme, he had tiie money to carry it 
out. His predecessors dreamed ol‘ reforms, but bad no funds 
to spare, for tliey governed India during a j)eriod of* recurring 
deficits, 'fhat is why it is impo.ssible to compare Lord 
Curzon’s Administration with that of Lord Lansdowne. It 
may be said with truth, however— he often said .so himself^ — 
that Lord (hirzon owed much of his success to f^ord 
Lansdowne’s work. Lord Lansdowne and Sir David Barbour 
in 3893 closed the Indian Mints to the free coinage of silver, 
with the object of ultimately introducing a gold standard, 
For a time the measure produced little perceptible result, and 
in 1895 the value of the rupee had fallen to Ij?. UL Thence- 
forward its value steadily appreciated, and when Lord Curzan 
began his Viceroyalty it had reached a .stable value of 1^. 4aiL 
In Septeml^r 1899, the late Sir Clinton Dawkin.s had become 
Finance Minister for a period which was all too brief, and he 
then introduced the Indian Coinage and Paper Currency Act, 
which was immediately passed. The Act made the sovereign 
legal tender in India at the rate of lls 15 to one sovereign, 
thus giving a gold standard, and securing practical fixity of 
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"I’lir work wns completed by Sir Edward Law, 
who cstfihlishcd the <iold Iteserve Fund, derived from the 
profits on the coinuj^e of silver. The object of the Fund was 
to furnish a permanent j^unnintec of fixity of exchange. It 
f»as now rcat'hed a sum of more tljan £l. '3.000,000, but its 
administration is rcgjtrded with dissatisfaction by the Indian 
banking ajid coniincrcial communities. The Fund is 
invested and held in Loiulon, and the contention is that 
further accumuialions should ho hchl in India. 

Though these great, financial reforms are perforce men- 
tifiaod in a fcwscidcnccs, tluy arc the essence of the subject 
of this book. Without flut gold standard Lord Curzon 
might still have hc< ii a great Vic(;roy, Init his whole 
Administration would have bt'cu tliflcrciit in character, and 
far less c(ujslruclivc. The gold standard finally terminated 
Ihoso fluctuations iik exchange which had paralysed other 
Vii-croys and chocked the development of Indian prosperity. 
All that was <lone for police refonn, irrigation development, 
education, innumerable administrative improvements, the 
creation of imny new appointmcnt.s, all those branches of 
activity wliich reejuired money, found support in the gold 
.sUindurd and its results. Without its adoption. Lord 
Kilcbencr itiight have gom; to India in vain. It rendered 
pfKssible the nu)r«! r«pi<l building of railways, and gave an 
cn<»riuous stimulus tt» commereial development. Lord 
Lansdowne inaugurated the policy; Lord Elgin had to sit 
arul watch its growth through years of doubt and fear; 
Lord Vnmm arrived just in time to pass the measures 
whit'h marked its eomplcUon, and to reap the full reward. 
No Viceroy cvct sailed for India bcjjeath a happier star. 

In his final Budget speech Lord Furzon claimed that 
“the total smn, part of it non-retmrring, but the greater 
part of it to Iw continue<I year by year, that has been given 
baek in tuy litne to the people of India in the form of relief 
of taxation and other benefactions, amounts to thirteen 
nullioiis sterling." The sum included remissions of land 
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after famine, and increased grants for education a 
administrative purposes. He raised the limit 
^j^^mption from income tax; formerly the tax was lev 
incomes from £33 a year upwards, but this was chanj 
£66 a, year. The limit may still seem low, but it has 
Xie: remembered that the average income is far lower than 
gland. The change released from liability tiO per ce 
income-tax payers. The salt tax was practically hah 
Lord Curzon and now represents an annual payment 
2^d, per head of the population. Many people th 
gjlionld be abolished altogether, but the official reason 
j-j-g; retention in a limited form is that it serve,s as a ci 
form of taxation in the event of a great war. Th 
of taxation were the first of any inagniti 
'wliich irad been given for two decades. 

important reform was the reconstruction of 
firiJa-ncial arrangements between the Imperial and Provini 
C^ovei*r>Linents. Each province received a siiarc of the Iinpc 
I'eV'enxres, in reality calculated in projxn’tion to the revenue 
oollecte:d and administered. The amount assigned was s 
jecited to revision every five years. The syst.em worl 
Ixitdly. On the one hand, the provinces wore encouraged 
fcipeird extravagantly in order that their allotment uiiglit : 
t>e reduced ; on the other, they were tempted to be o\ 
r-ig-id iu the collection of land revenue, because the basis 
•their claim rested partly on the amount of their collectic 
It i.s probable that to this cause was due the harshness 
•the revenue collection in parts of the Bombay Presiden 
to xvhich allusion was made in a previous chapter. *3 
Bontilbay Government believed, with .some reason, that 
Gro vernment of India were inclined to treat them with sc 
consideration of their needs. A further objection to 
cjiiinquennial settlement was that it produced periodical i 
unseeinly wrangles between Simla and the provinces, L 
Gurzon. abolished the quinquennial system, and placed 
a-trangements with the provinces on a permanent ba 
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while leaving sufficient room for flexibility. Lord Hardirigc, 
on the advice of Sir Fleetwood Wilson, tiie present Finance 
Minister, now has under consideration a new devrlopinent 
of the new system on an even more pcirnument fjjisis. It 
will be accompanied by a relief of the pr(»vinc{'s from a close 
scrutiny of their budgets, and is one of tlu! results of the 
Decentralisation Commission appointed by Lord Morley. 
These changes are all sound in principle, and represent a 
great advance in the methods of Indijm udininistration, which 
is not less valuable because it is not very visible to the public. 
Lord Curzon’s interest in local self-go\'ernnu:nt, though 
manifested in many minor ways, (bund its <’hief exprc'ssion 
in the attention he paid to the aflnirs of tlu; ( ity of ( 'nlcutta. 
Lord Elgin had taken in hand the qinstion of the d<*fects 
of the Calcutta Municipality, whi(;h hud I)ccn brought to 
his notice by Sir Alexander Mucken/Je, then Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal. A Bill was already und«T eonsidera- 
tion in 1899, and was passed with <!crtnin allerati<»ns, the 
chief of which was a reduction of the nunilutr of elected 
representatives. It was hotly opposed by the liuliiin com- 
munities of Calcutta, and twenty-eight members of the Cor- 
poration resigned as a protest. Its efleel was to revujlu Lionise 
the municipal administration <d' ('aleulta. 'I’l«)ugli many 
improvements have followed ilic <rhange, I do not think the 
most friendly observer would b<; willi/ig to deny that the 
municipal control of Calcutta still leaves room for further 
progress. Lord Curzon took su(;h inltaise interest in tiie 
improvement and development of Caleiittii tliat the Citie.s of 
Madras and Bombay grew jealous of Ins official beiielimtions. 
He said at a banquet in 1908 that he alirjost felt as if when 
he laid down the post of Viceroy he should like to l>ccome 
the Chairman of the Calcutta CoriKiratic^n. In later years, 
the citizens of Calcutta came to appreciate far more deeply 
the benefits he conferred upon the city : and difl'ereiiicea of 
tiew in mttere of larger politics liavc not prevented them 
from holding his work for Calcutta in grateful remembrance. 
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The preservation of ancient monuments was a passion 
with the traveller who had examined with so much reverent 
care the mighty ruins of Persepoiis and Angkor- Wat. I 
have twice preferred to allow the story of particular 
branches of Lord Curaon’.s work to be told again in his 
own words — in regard to his policy towards native states, 
and his labours for in-igation. In the domain of archa'ology 
he spoke with a fullness and a knowledge which T can 
admire, but am quite incapable of emulating. I therefore 
quote the following passages from the remarkable speech 
delivered by the Viceroy on the passing of the Ancient 
Monuments Act of 100 !< : 

“ It is given to but few to realise, except from books 
and illustrations, what the archaeological treasures of India 
are. 1 know of civilians who have spent a lifetime in the 
country without ever seeing Agra, and who make a pilgrim- 
age to visit it when their thirty-five years are done. A 
(iovernor-Generars tours give him a uni(|ue chance, and 
I should have been unworthy of Ihe task which I undertook 
at the first meeting of the Asiatic Society that I attended in 
Calcutta five years ago had 1 not utilised these opportunities 
to visit all the great remains, or groups of remains, witii which 
this country is studded from one end to the other. As a 
pilgrim at the shrine of beauty I have visited them, but as a 
prie.st in the temple of duty have 1 charged myself with their 
reverent custody and their studious repair. Our labours may 
be said to have fallen, into four main categories. First, there 
are the buildings which demanded a sustained policy of 
restoration or conservation, with most diligent attention to 
the designs of their original architects, so as to restore nothing 
that had not already existed, and to put up nothing absolutely 
new. For it is a cardinal principle that new work in restora- 
tion must be not only a reproduction of old work, but a part 
of it, only reintroduced m order to repair or to restore 
symmetry to the old. Of such a character has been our 
work at all the great centres of what is commonly known 
as the Indo-Saraccnic style. We have, wherever this was 
possible, recovered and renovated the dwellings in life and 
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the resting-places in death of those master builders the 
Mussulman emperors and kings. 

“ The Taj itself and all its surroundings are now all but 
free from the workman’s hands. It is no longer approached 
through dusty wastes and a squalid bazaar. A beautiful 
park takes their place ; and the group of mosques and tombs, 
the arcaded streets and grassy courts that precede the main 
building are once more as nearly as possible what they were 
when completed by the masons of Shah Jehan. Every 
building in the garden enclosure of the Taj has been scrupu- 
lously repaired, and the discovery of old plans has enabled 
us to restore the water-channels and flower-beds of the garden 
more exactly to their original state. 

“ We have done tlie same with the remaining buildings at 
Agra. 'I'he exfjuisite mausoleum of Itmad-ud-Dowlah, the 
tile-enamelicd gem of Chini-fca-lloza, the succession of 
Mogul j)alaccs in the Fort, the noble city of Akbar at 
Fatehpur Sikri, his noble tomb at Sikaudra — all of these 
have been taken in hand. Slowly they have emerged from 
dc(!ay, arid in some eases desolation, to their original perfec- 
tion of form and detail ; tlie old gardens have been re.stored, 
the old water-courses cleared out, the old balustrades reno- 
vated, the chiselled bas-reliefs repaired, and the inlaid agate, 
jasper, and cornelian replaced. The skilled workmen of 
Agra have lent themselves to the enterprise with as much 
zeal and taste as their forerunners three hundred years ago. 
J have had there the assistance of two large-minded and 
cultured Lieutenant-CJovernors in the persons of Sir Antony 
MacDonncll and Sir .Jamc.s I.ra Touche. Since I came to 
India we have spent upon repairs at Agra alone a sum of 
between .£40,000 and ;£.5(),()00. Every rupee has been an 
offering of reverence to the past and a gift of recovered 
beauty to the future ; and I do not believe that there is a 
taxpayer in this country who will grudge one anna of the 
outlay. It will take some three or four years more to com- 
plete the task, and then Agra will be given back to the 
world, a pearl of great price. 

“At Delhi and Lahore we have attempted, or are 
attempting, the same. The Emperor .lehangir no longer 
lies in a neglected tomb at Shahdera; his grandfather, 
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Humayun, is once again honoured at Delhi. The military 
authorities have agreed to evacuate all the principal Mogul 
buildings in the Delhi Fort, and the gardens and halls of 
the Emperors will soon recall their former selves. I might 
take you down to Rajputana and show you the restored 
bund along the Ana Sagar Lake. There a deserted stone 
embankment survived, but the marble pavilions on it had 
tumbled down, or been converted into modern residences. 
Now they stand up again in their peerles.s simplicity, and 
are reflected in the waters below. I might bring you much 
nearer home to Ciaur and Fandua iii this Province of Bengal, 
in the restoration of which I received the enthusiastic 
co-operation of the late Sir .John Woodburn. A hundred 
and twenty years ago the tombs of the Afghan kings at 
Gaur were within an ace of being despoiled to provide 
paving-stones for St. John’s Church in Calcutta. Only a 
few years back these woridci-ful remains were smothered in 
jungle from which they literally had to be cut free. If the 
public were fully aware of what has been done, Malda, near 
to which they arc situated, would be an object of constant 
excursion from this place. We have similarly restored the 
Hindu temples of“ Bhubaneshwar near Cuttack, and the 
palace and temples on the rock-fortress of Uhotasgarh. 

“At the other end of India I might conduct you to the 
stupendf)us ruins of the great Hindu capital of Vijayanagar, 
one of the most astonisliing monuments to perished great- 
ness ; or to Bijapur, where an equally vanished Mahomedan 
dynasty leit memorials scarcely less enduring. If I had 
more time to-day, I might ask you to accept my guidance 
to the delicate marble traceries of the Jain temples on 
Mount Ahu, or the more stately proportions of the inosqu&s 
at Jaunpur— both of which wc are saving from the neglect 
that was already bringing portions of them to the ground ; 
or I might take you across the Bay of Bengal to Burma, and 
show you King Mindon’s Fort and Palace at Mandalay 
with their timbered halls and pavilions, which we are 
carefully preserving as a sample of the ceremonial and 
domestic architecture of the Burmese kings. 

“ A second aspect of our work has been the recovery of 
buildings from profane or sacrilegious uses, and their restitu- 
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tion either to the faith of their founders, (jr at Icvist to safe 
custody as protected monuments. Here we have a good 
record. The exquisite little mosque of Sidi Sayid at 
Ahmedabad witli the famous windows of pierced sandstone, 
which I found used as a tehsildar’s cuicherry when first 1 
went there, is once more cleared and intact. 'Fhc IS loti Musjid 
in the Palace at Lahore, into which I gained entrance with 
difficulty because the treasury was ke}>t there in cliests l)encath 
the floor, and which was .surrounded witli a brick wall and 
iron gates, and guarded by sentries, is once more free. The 
Choti Jvhwabgah in the Fort is no longer a (^hurerh ; the 
Dewan-i-Ani is no longer a barrack; the lovely tiled Dai 
Anga Mosque near the Lahore Railway Station has ceased 
to be the office of a traffic su})erintcndcnt of the North- 
Western Railway, and has betai restored to the Mahomedan 
community. At Hijapur I succecd<!d in expelling a Dak 
Bungalow from one mosque, the reli(!s of a British l*ost 
Office from another. 'I'he mosipie in the cekhrated Fort at 
Vellore in Madras is no longer tenanted by a polic{; ii»slructor. 
I'he superb mantapam or Hindu temple in the sam<! Fort is 
now scrupulously cared for. A hundred years ago the East 
India Company presented it to George IV’’. when Prince 
Regent, for erection in the grounds of the Ihivilion at 
Brighton, and only failed to carry out their design l)ecause 
the ship which had been chartered for the purjwsc very 
happily went to the bottom. Next it was used as an arsenal, 
and finally commissariat bullocks were tethered to its pillars. 
At Lucknow I recovered a mosque which hud been used for 
years a,s a dispensary. At Ahmedabad I have already men- 
tioned that the marble baradari on the bund is no longer the 
dining-room of the Commissioner's house. At Mandalay 
the Church and the Club are under notice of removal from 
the gilded throne-rooms of the Burmese s()vcreigns. 

“ In this policy, which I have .so far de.scribcd in relation 
to monuments in British territory, I have received the 
most cordial of support from the Indian princes in their 
own states. The Nixam of Hyderabad was willing to do all 
that I asked him — I only wish that it had been a quarter 
bLa century earlier — for the unique caves of Ajunta and 
Euora. He undertook the cataloguing and coiLservation of 
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a most interesting collection of old china, copper ware, and 
carpets that had been lying neglected for centuries at Auning- 
abad in the tomb of the wife of tlie Emperor Aurungzeb, 
The Maharana of Udaipur has willingly undertaken the 
restoration of the exquisite l^owcrs oi' J"amc and Victory on 
the hill fort of Chitor, one of ^v^hich could liardly have sur- 
vived for many more years. I’he Maharaja Scindia threw 
himself with characteristic zeal into similar works in his 
magnificent fortress at (fwalior. 'Die Begum of Bhopal did 
all that was required at the San(;hi 'I’ope. Finally, there 
stands in the remote State of Dhar the liuge rock-fortress 
of Mandu, certainly one of the most, amazing natural spec- 
tacles in the world. Bising lo a height of I.'JOO feet above 
the Nerbudda plain, it carries upon its summit, which is 
thirty miles round, a splendid group of deserted Mahomedau 
fortifications, palaces, and tombs. 'I’hcsc we are assisting the 
state, which is not rich enough to assume the entire res}>onsi- 
bility itself, to place in ord<*r, 'I’h(;y wta-c fast perishing, 
victims to the ravages of the jungh*, and lo unehalienged 
decay. [The Mandu restorations are now comph'tc. j 

“There is yet another aspect ol' the work ol“ conservation 
to which I lK»pc that the Bill that we arc about to pass will 
lend a helping hand. 'Fhis is the custody in collections or 
museums of rare or intere.sting objects that have either been 
torn from their surroutidings or whose smTOundings luive 
disappeared. Hon. members will he familiar with the 
larger museums in the capital cities of India, wiiere are 
collections not without value, hut, as nnile, sorely mutilated, 
often unidentified and uneatalogued, and sometimes abomin- 
ably arranged. The plan has hitherto been to snatch up any 
sculptured fragment in a province or presidency and send it 
oft* to the provincial museum. This seemed to me, when I 
looked into it, to be all wrong. Objects of archaKilogical 
interest can best ' be studied in relation and in close 
proximity to the group and style ol“ buildings to which they 
belong, pre.suming that tlicse are of a character and in a 
locality tlliat will attract visitors. Otherwise if transferred 
elsewhere, they lose focus, and are apt to become meaning- 
less. Accordingly we have started the plan of a number of 
local museums in places of the nature that I have described. 
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I may instance Malda in Bengal, Pagan in Burma, the Taj 
at Agra, Bijapur in Bombay, and Peshawar as localities 
where these institutions are being called into being, and I 
hope that in future any local fragments that may be dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood of such places, instead of 
being stolen, packed off, or destroyed, will find their way 
into these minor collections. Of course the larger provincial 
museums will continue to attract all classes of objects that 
do not easily find a local habitation. 

“ These remarks will, I hope, give to hon. members an 
idea of the scientific and steadfast policy upon which the 
Government have embarked in respect of archaeology, and 
which they are invited to assist by passing this Bill to-day. 

“ By rendering this assistance all will join in paying the 
debt which each of us owes to the poets, the artists, ana the 
creators of the past. What they originated we can but 
restore ; what they imagined we can but rescue from ruin. 
But the task, though humble, is worthy, and the duty, 
though late, is incumbent. . . . All know that there is 
beauty in India in abundance. I like to think that there is 
reverence also, and that amid our struggles over the present 
we can join hands in pious respect for the past. I like to 
think, too, that this spirit will survive, and that the efforts 
of which I have been speaking will not slacken in the hands 
of our successors, until India can boast that her memorials 
are as tenderly prized as they are precious, and as carefully 
guarded as they are already, and will in the future be even 
more, widely known.” 

In the white beauty of the Victoria Memorial Hall, now 
slowly rising on the Calcutta maidan, l>ord Curzon, through 
the munificence of princes and people, will presently have 
added to the architectural treasures of India a structure not 
unworthy to be compared with the historic buildings of the 
past. It is deplorable to have to add that, regardless of the 
work of their predecessors, oblivious of the splendid example 
of EgjTpt, and in pursuance of a Philistine policy, the 
Government of India are now believed to be contemplating 
the abolition of the post of Director-General of Archaeology. 
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There are whole regions of India where none but the most 
adventurous of visitors ever penetrate. Though tourists pass 
in droves through Rajputana, they leave, for instance, the 
fascinating peninsula of Kathiawar unregarded : yet Kathia- 
war has unique attractions of its own. It is a medley of 
native states, great and .small, ranging from the large terri- 
tories of Maharajahs down to the little lief of a stiuare mile 
or two held by some feudal noble whose ancestors fought 
their way to semi-independence. U contains many varieties 
of territorial tenure, and within its borders the complex 
S3>'stem of native slate administration can be studied in 
miniature. In one corner sits the Jam of Jamnagar, trying 
to forget the glories of English cricket-fields in the contem- 
plation of the florid attractions of three separate palaee.s. 
In another, the Maharajah of Bhavnagar, also a repre.senta- 
tive of modern traditions, is resolutely trying to develop a 
port upon the most approved principles. Far to the south, 
in a capital embowered in trees, lived until recently the old 
Nawab of Junagadh, a Mussulman chieftain of a type now 
passing away, alternately building college.s and schools out 
of deference to the new .spirit, spending long hours dreaming 
of the wider lands held by his forbears, but mostly thinking 
with vain regret of his happier existence as an obscure 
devotee, before he was called upon to take up affairs of 
state. Every type of Indian ruler can be seen in that .small 
peninsula ; and in their midst dwells, in a tiny reservation 
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of his own, a quiet diplomatist, “ the Agent to the Governor,” 
who has to soothe quarrels and adjust differences and keep 
a watchful eye upon nearly two hundred chiefs — and on 
occasion to stimulate the fight against famine — with no more 
formidable symbol of authority at his back than a liandful 
of police. 

Kathiawar is not all bare brown plain dotted witli roving 
black-buck. In the great Gir forest the stranger may still 
lie awake in his tent at night and hear the roar of Hons ; he 
may climb the wondrous temple-crowned (nlirnar mountain, 
and gaze in a pellucid atmosphere through vast distjinces, 
over the little towns “smouldering and glittering in the 
plain,” to the shining sea beyond ; he may stand on the 
yellow sands of Somnath, .and look pensively on the last 
remnants of the great shrine which Mahmud of Ghazni 
shattered for ever; he may see the traditional haunt, s ol‘ 
Krishna, the tree beneath which the pious believe he was 
standing when the Bhil’s arrow struck him, and the hillock 
whereon his sacred body was burned ; he may wander within 
that grim fortress, the Uparkhot, or rest in a green glade 
before the mighty rock on which Asoka engraved his admoni- 
tory edicts ; or he may take boat at dawn at Bedi Bunder, 
and perchance find himself, just when the tropical sun shoots 
above the horizon and lights up the waste of waters, in the 
midst of a school of spoiiiing whales, as 1 did once, even as 
did Alexander’s Admiral on iiie coast of Mekran. Kathia- 
war is ju.st one little nook in India, so remote from the busy 
world that Lord Gurzon was the first Viceroy 'ivho ever 
visited it; yet it is a nook which has an area of 
square miles. 

Many such places in India lie outside the beaten tnu^k of 
the tourist. I'hc long line of palm-fringed lagoon.s on the 
Malabar coast, with their forgotten towns; all the little 
Tenasserim ports, where even the reek of jack-fruit and 
rotten fish soon grows supportable ; the great plains of Sind, 
with their pools swarming with duck in winter; the solid 
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forlrcbscs of the We.'itcrn GIijj.Ih, vviiioli Wellington stormed 
in the days when he was still young and unknown ; the 
hilly districts of the Central Provinces, where no one ever 
stops ; the heart of Cutch, with its white towns gleaming 
from afar, and its mii’ages of palms and cities and ships upon 
the sea ; or, if the traveller is interested in more practical 
things, such ports as Karachi, with its more than American 
rapidity of growth, a place that handles every year more 
wheat than is produced in the whole of Australia. I have 
not seen them all, though I have seen many; it would take 
more than one lifetime to see the whole of India; but I 
linger on this subject in order to throw into relief an example 
of unknown India far «nore remarkable than Kathiawar or 
any other part of the Indian Empire. 

Of all the territories of India, none was less known or 
less cared lor until recently than the present province of 
Eastern Bengal. Assam was comparatively familiar to the 
world without ; it hud its own ('luef Commissioner, and the 
tea interest, at any ral<‘, was audible enough. But Eastern 
Bengal, although its chi(^f city, Dacca, was only 2.50 miles 
from CalcutUi, was ground less trodderj by Englishmen than 
the Khyber. It lay beyond wide brimming rivers. To 
reach it was a muddled busine.ss of casual trains and ferry- 
b(iats and uncertain steamers. In the rainy season it was 
one vast swamp. No wandering traveller sailed upon its 
waterways. The very landlortls were absentees, squandering 
upon the delights of Calcutta the substance which their 
agents wrung from the peasantry. To the officials of the 
Bengal Gf)vernment the province was a place of banishment, 
a land of strange waters to which troublesome or incom- 
petent juniors could be consigned. Good administration 
stopped short at the (ianges. Beyond was a place where 
millions lived an<l worked and fought and committed crime 
almost unheeded. This is no fancy picture; it is a mild 
description of the luckless condition into which Eastern 
Bengal had hdlcn. But the province had rarely known any 
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other state. It was accustomed to being left alone. It had 
always been the nominal possession of some remote and 
inattentive conqueror. Even when the Moguls spread their 
Empire throughout Northern India, they were content to 
leave Eastern Bengal in the control of Viceroys. Sometimes 
the Viceroys ruled well, and under them Dacca enjoyed a 
century of prosperity. When the Mogul Empire began to 
crumble, Eastern Bengal almost disappeared from view. 
The conquering British did much for the province, although 
they killed the trade in Dacca muslins ; but after their first 
outburst of activity, they troubled themselves comparatively 
little about it. It would be easy to demonstrate that under 
British rule Eastern Bengal as a whole was far better 
administered than it had ever been before ; but it was 
equally true that until a few years ago it was unquestionably 
the most backward province of British India. 

Yet Eastern Bengal did not deserve the neglect it 
experienced alike at the hands of the administrator and the 
traveller. It is one of the most beautiful and most fruitful 
portions of the Indian Empire. IVavelling up its mighty 
streams, one is voyaging in the midst of an entirely new 
India, an India almost beyond the imagination. These 
huge rivers, in places two miles wide, even in the dry 
.season, have nothing in common with the bare brown plains 
of the Deccan, the placid luxuriancte of Madras, or the 
burning deserts of Jlajputana. 'I’hey have a charm that 
never fades. In the faint opalescence of early dawn, when 
the great square-sailed country craft drift past in dim and 
ghostly silence, they recall memories of unforgettable hours 
upon the Nile. The vessel seems to be .steaming through 
the morning mists on some illimitable lake. Even in the 
full glare of noontide the abiding beauty of the scene 
remains undiminished. The .steamer traverses a flat green 
land, and swings past village after village screened by dense 
foliage. At every halting-place the crowd of passengers on 
the banks reveals a cluster of bright colours. The shallow 
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side creeks are full of quaint craft. The little shore-boats, 
dancing swiftly across the glittering waters, are like sampans ; 
the vessels floating slowly down the broad bosom of the 
stream are like a fleet of junks. Immense, unwieldy flats, 
laden with jute, glide slowly by. In winter there is a keen, 
fresh, wholesome breeze ; and even to those who think they 
know India the journey is so picturesque and unfamiliar 
that it is like a voyage into the unknown. 

Eastern Bengal is a land where famine can only be 
caused by floods, and where plague has always been kept at 
bay ; a land of rice and jute plants, for it grows most of the 
jute of India. The peasantry in the dclLuic; districts are 
probably the richest in the world. It is a land where rain 
never fails, and within its borders it contains the famous 
Cherrapunji Hills, which have* the amazing average anmial 
rainfall of 45B inches. If it. has few railways, its water- 
ways are incomparable. It is bountifully bhr.ssed hy nature, 
and, given adequate administration and de\-elopment, may 
become the fine.st of Indian provinces. Alike in its neglect 
and in its possibilities it recalls modcrji Egypt., but it is an 
Egypt of broad green rice-Iields with half a dozen Niles. 

How did it come to pass tfuit, apart from the difliculties 
presented by physical separation, Eastern Bengal was so 
long allowed to remain bereft of due attention ? The chief 
reason unquestionably was that the task of the Government 
of Bengal was beyond its strength. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal had to administer, in 1908, an area of 
189,000 square miles, with a population of 78,000,000, and 
a gross revenue of £7,500,000. No other provincial adminis- 
trator in India had so huge a charge, and it was complicated 
by the obstacles to rapid travel. A despatch written at the 
time stated that if the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal spent 
the whole of the available season of the year in touring, he 
could only succeed, during his term of office, in visiting a 
portion of his vast province. Many important places only 
received a single hurried vi,sit during the live years which 
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are the normal period of a Lieutenant-Governor’s adminis- 
tration. He had further to control a capital of a million 
inhabitants, offering delicate problems which no other 
Governor or Lieutenant-Governor had to face in the same 
degree. The swollen size of Bengal had already so far been 
recognised that in 1874 Assam had been constituted a 
separate province. Even earlier, in 1806, f.hc failure of the 
Bengal Government to cope with the Orissa famine had led 
Sir Stafford Northcote to suggest some reducition in the .size 
of the territories controlled from Calcutta. 

The position was intensified by the fact that under 
the most advantageous circumstances the (Tovernment of 
Bengal are always less in touch with the people than any 
provincial administration in India. In other provinces, the 
district officers are brought into close and constant contact 
with the rural population by their land revenue work. 
Throughout the greater part of Bengal, the Permanent 
Settlement intervenes to prevent the growth of intimate 
relations. It is alleged against many Bengal civilians, even 
to-day, that they are far too dependent upon the much-abused 
police for their knowledge of the people in their charge. 
A further drawback to good government in Bengal is that 
the province is overweighted by the City of Calcutta, which 
absorbs the attention of the Administration even in the hot 
season, destroys its sense of balance, and leads it to regard 
the affairs of distant districts as of minor importance. 
Bombay has good reason to complain that in past years its 
Government has taken far too little interest in its welfare ; 
in Calcutta the fault has been on the other side. The capital 
has drawn all the strength out of the provincial authoritaes* 
Nowhere were the consequences of the defective ndminis- 
teation of Bengal more visible than in the eastern districts. 
Beyond the Ganges officers were few, and the central 
authorities left them very much to themselves. The district 
of Mymensingh, for instance, with an area of 6000 square 
miles and a population of 4,000,000, was often in charge of 
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a single European officer. For purposes of comparison it 
may be mentioned that the whole Government of Bombay, 
with a Governor and staff, a large Secretariat, and a small 
army of other British officials, only deals with a population 
of 19,000,000, Under the circumstances, it is not surprising 
that Mymensingh became notorious throughout India for 
lawlessness and crime. In those portions of Eastern Bengal 
which were not under the Permanent Settlement, the land 
revenue administration was persistently neglected. In the 
permanently settled districts there was no Becord of 
Rights; the cultivators were bullied and harassed by the 
agents of the absentee -zemindars, and were never able to 
feel any reasonable security of tenure of the land they tilled. 
Land disputes were incessant, and were constantly accom- 
panied by loss of life. In the Backergunge district, another 
turbulent area, there were frequent riots, of which miirders 
were an almost invariable feature. Very little was spent 
upon education, or on any branch of the Administration. 
While money was poured out upcai (‘alcuLla and its 
environs. Eastern Bengal was financially slarved. The 
whole province .suffered because its rulers were immersed 
in the preoccupations of Calctitta, 'fhe very railways 
were constructed, not to serve the needs of these millions 
of people, but to meet the requirements of the city on the 
Hooghly. So preposterous are the present lines of com- 
munication that even now there are few places in the 
province which can be reached from Dacca without first 
travelling half-way to Calcutta. 

As to the conditions which prevailed under the old 
system of control, the testimony of Sir Andrew Fraser, the 
last laeutenant-Governor of both Bengals, is conclusive. 
He says : 

“ It had been growing increasingly difficult, until it had 
become practically impossible, to conduct efficiently the 
admiiiistration of this great Province. It was not a matter 
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only of the burden of work laid on the Lieutenant-Governor, 
but rather the impossibility of efficient working of the 
various departments of the Government. No head of a 
department was able efficiently to deal with the great charge 
committed to him. The result of this was that many of the 
districts of Eastern Bengal had been practically neglected. 
There were many reasons which led the ordinary head of a 
department, when he found that he could not overtake 
efficiently his whole charge, to give to Orissa and Western 
Bengal such time as he had at his disposal ; and the districts 
of Eastern Bengal suffered most from the undue pressure of 
work.” 

In no respect does the former system of control of 
Eastern Bengal deserve severer condemnation than for its 
utter failure to snppiess crime. Not only was murder rife 
on land all througli the southern districts, but the water- 
ways were the scene of operations of the largest system of 
organised piracy in the world. The waterways of the two 
Bengals carry, partly in steamers and partly in native craft, 
a trade estimated at an annual value of £4*2,000,000. This 
huge trade, employing nearly a quarter of a million men and 
boys, was practically without any efficient police protection 
at all. I cannot gather that outside the vicinity of Calcutta 
there was a single police launch, solely used, not for inspec- 
tion, but for purposes of patrol and the detection of crime, 
on navigable waterways which have a total length of 14,000 
miles in the dry season, and about 24,000 miles in the rains. 
Any one who is inclined to doubt the necessity for the 
partition of Bengal may be recommended to study the four 
solid volumes of reports on “ Trade Conditions and Crime 
on Navigable Waterways in Bengal, Assam, and the United 
Provinces in 1904-06,” issued at the instance of the Bengal 
Government by Mr. P. B. Bramley in 1907. JMr. Bramley 
is one of the ablest police officers in India, and his nr^onu- 
mental volumes must be exempted from the general criticism 
of Indian reports in an earlier chapter. His reports are 
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probably the most astounding record of modern crime in 
existence. Beside them the earlier narratives of land robbery 
in India written by Sleeman and Meadows Taylor seem 
pale; yet Mr. Bramley was not writing novels, but was 
simply an unemotional compiler of cold facts. Though he 
was dealing with crime in three provinces, it is clear that 
the heart of the trouble, and the bulk of the crime, was in 
Eastern Bengal. That the conditions he describes could 
exist in any land under the British flag seems almost 
incredible; but the unanswerable proofs are in print. I am 
not surprised that the Bengal Government, though per- 
mitting considerable disclosure of the facts, prudently 
labelled these volumes “Not for Sale.” They are not, 
however, confidential. 

Mr. Bramley showed that organised river piracy had 
existed in Bengal in greater or less degree for at l(;ast a cen- 
tury. At the period with which he dealt, it had very much 
increased, and the pirates were as desperate, as ruthless, and 
as bloodthirsty as the Cantonese pirates on the West River 
in China. A single extract quoted by M r. Bramley, and 
typical of hundreds of pages of such evidence, must suflice : 

“ In all these tracts country craft will be found travelling 
together in large parties, since single boats are alway.s in 
danger of being attacked. The variety of crime, ranging 
from murder and dakaiti to petty pilfering, the fearless bold- 
faced way in wliich ofl’ences are committed, together with 
the absence of ordinary precautions in concealing stolen |)ro- 
perty, are all indications of the confidence of these river 
thieves, who apparently have no fear of apprehension. 
Evidence was thus obtained in the course of recent inejuiries 
of the mysterious disappearance of numbers of bouts with 
their entire crews, the modus operandi in such cases being 
to cut the boat quickly adritt from its moorings, and when 
well in mid-stream to suddenly spring on the crew, who 
are either knocked on the head at once, or thinking that 
they are close to shore, will hastily jump out and bedrowmed, 
as liappened in a case in December last, near the borders of 
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Jessore, Nadia, and Faridpui’, as also in a case near Goalundo 
some years ago, when a whole family was apparently done to 
death one dark night within a short distance of the residence 
of the steamer company’s officers, who actually heard the 
cries and went down to the rescue, but found nothing but an 
empty boat. There is also the case mentioned by the Teota 
Raja in which a whole family of up-country Brahmans, with 
the exception of a small boy who is still with the Raja, were 
all murdered.” 

The extract is taken from a previous report dated 1908-04. 
The growth of crime was greatly stimulated by the develop- 
ment of the jute trade. The losses of insured cargoes carried 
by country boats showed the existence of a widespread system 
of insurance fraud, and there was wholesale pilfering of 
goods in transit. Trade and passenger boats were used by 
housebreakers and robbers as a means of transit and a cloak 
for the commission of crime. There was much smuggling 
of opium, liquor, salt, and rubber. The safety of the 
steamers and the lives of their passengers were constantly 
endangered by the removal of buoys and landmarks. The 
villagers on the banks of the rivers invariably looted all 
property from boats stranded in their neighbourhood. In 
short, said Mr. Bramley, “ life and property on the rivers 
was unsafe to a degree which could not be tolerated by the 
Government of any civilised country.” 

Perhaps the most unexpected revelation in all these dis- 
closures had nothing to do with river piracy at all. The 
latest edition of the Gazetteer of India proudly states that 
“ the crime of tha^ has practically ceased to exist in India,” 
and mentions that the Thagi Department, specially con- 
stituted to deal with it, was abolished in 1904 because the 
crime was extinct. Thagi, it may be explained, is in 
' reality an Oriental version of the “ confidence trick,” but with 
the usual addition of the murder of the victim. Mr. Bramley 
quotes the evidence of other officers to show that there was 
a gang of two hundred Thags in the Dacca district, whose 
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principal occupation was. to pretend to start witli pious 
Mussulmans on pilgrimages to Mecca, aud then to murder 
them for the sake of their valuables. At the time he wrote 
the disappearance of over one hundred and fifty pilgrims had 
been traced in eight districts alone ; but he says that the 
inquiries had been performed in a careless aud perfunctory 
manner. 

It must be repeated that though crime was prevalent 
on all the rivers, it was chiefly found in Eastern Bengal, 
partly because the bulk of the jute trade centred there. It 
was not dealt with, because the police force was far too 
weak and too imperfectly equipped, and still more because 
“ duty in the river patrol boats was made a punishment for 
officers and men of the District Police.” A larger and more 
vital cause was the unwillingness of the Bengal Government 
to spend money on Eastern Bengal. If the province is still 
to-day the most criminal region oi" India, the ultimate cause 
is the gross and - -in spite of their overwork- -the unpardon- 
able negligence of the old Bengal (ioverninent. It is a 
significant fact that nearly all the young Anarchists who 
have been arrested in Calcutta arid elsewhere come from 
Eastern Bengal, and this was notably the case with the men 
who were charged in the famous conspiracy trial at Alipur. 
The men of Eastern Bengal are bolder, more determined, 
and more persistent than their compatriots in Old Bengal ; 
and the better classes of Hindus in the province have 
qualities which are not easily discernible in the Calcutta 
babu. They approach more nearly to the spirit of the 
Mahrattas of the Deccan than any other section of the 
people on the eastern side of India. Owing to decades of 
bad administration, and often of no administration at all, the 
province became a breeding-ground for the most dangerous 
forms of crime. Had it been properly governed, had money 
been spent upon strengthening its control, we should have 
heard much less about bombs in India, The Government 
of India still show something of their old reluctance to 
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recognise Die realities of the situation. Ah.lioiigii iiioney 
should he yiveu to wiUiout. .siint and in 

brimming measure, its rlaims are slili c-onsidered without 
sufficient regard to its gi’uve and special needs. 

Such, then, is a glimpse of tlui condition of Eastern 
Bengal in the old days. I pass to the eireumslanees of tlie 
partition. The British piihlie have frequently been invited 
to believe, by people wiio ought to have known better, that 
Lord Curzon, in some spirit of malignanciy, or in pursuance 
of some purely imaginary spit(*, deliberately st-t himself to 
anger the Bengal Hindus by di\iding tip a province of 
which they formed a part. \V<! .arc to eomrive of him as 
weaving a subtle web fur tlu'ir discomfiture, and as stealthily 
scheming to erc.atca tjcw Mahomedun province which could 
be pitted against the Hindus of Old Bengal, while their 
brethren in Eastern Bengal were left, under the subjection 
of Islam. As I shall show, it was aceiihaitaliy revealed 
after his departure that for fourteen inonihs lie w'as not 
even aware that any rearrangement of boundaries was in 
active contemplation. A fur more remnrkabh? and signifi- 
cant fact was that the partition (piestion never aro.se in 
consequence of the condition of Eastern Bengal, but 
originated through a matttrr which did not ailect the 
Bengalis at all. 'riie deplorable of the eastern province 
was another (piito aceidimtal nw'clation. Nothing shows 
more clearly the need for scqwiration wliich existed than the 
fact that the maladministration <tf the eastern districts 
apparently escaped even the distTrning eye of the Viceroy. 
It was only when attention was direete<I to the whole 
question that the shameful neglect which Eastern Bengal 
had HO long endured was brought into public notice. 

The movement which led to the partition of Bengal 
began in the mo.st urLicss manner possible. When Sir 
Andrew Fraser sat down in Pebrtinry 1901 to write an 
innocent letter about a linguistic question, he can never 
have dreamed that he was setting in motion a sequence of 
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Clients which was to lead several years later to a wide- 
spread agitation in the Province of Bengal ; yet such was 
the case. Sir Andrew, who was then Chief Commissioner 
of the Central Provinces, wrote a letter about the substitu- 
tion of Hindi for Uriya as the language of the law courts of 
the district of Sambalpur, then under his control. In the 
course of his observations he appears to have casually 
suggested that, if Uriya was to be the court language of 
Sambalpur, that district had better be joined to Orissa ; and 
that this might be done either by placing Sanibalf)ur 
under the control of the Bengal Government, or by trans- 
ferring the whole of Orissa from Bengal to the Central 
Provinces. Out of that casual suggestion the whole great 
controversy arose. For fourteen months the secretariats 
wrote about the proposal, built upon it, and gradually 
evolved fresh schemes for the reaiTangement of half the 
provinces of India. The map of Hindustan was drawn 
afresh by placid members of Council, blissfully unconscious 
of the cyclone of popular wrath that was eventually to burst 
over their devoted heads ; and one day the imposing pile of 
papers came for the first time before the astonished vision 
of the Viceroy. 

What Lord Curzon thought of these ingenuous delibera- 
tions was recorded in May 1902, in a half-humorous, half- 
angry Note, which after liis departure obtained in Calcutta 
a publicity for which it was never intended. He wrote : 

“ It seems to me a most extraordinary thing that this 
discussion should have been going on for more than a year 
without any mention of the matter ever being jnade to the 
head of the Government. Had not Mr. Fraser casually 
alluded to it, when he was staying with me last sumtrier, 
and in private correspondence, I .should have had no inkling 
that the subject had ever been mooted. And yet during 
this period secretaries and deputy secretarie.s have been 
calmly carving about and rearranging provinces on paper, 
colouring and recolouring the map of India according to 
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geographical, historical, political, or liuguistie coosiuerations 
— ^in the manner that appealed most to their liuicy ; and 
finally on Jan. 29, 1902, Sir C. Rivaz recorded that — 

“‘The idea of transferring Orissa from Bengal to the 
Central Provinces must be dropped’; and that ‘ the idea ol 
forming Orissa into a separate Chief Commissionership 
cannot be entertained.’ 

“ I really feel disposed to ask : Is there no such thing as 
a head of the Government, and what are secrctarie.s for but 
to keep him acquainted with the administration ? Would it 
be considered credible, outside the departments, that these 
really very important issues, affecting the constitution of 
or dismemberment of provinces, should have been under 
discussion for more than a year without the file ever being 
sent or the subject even being mentioned to the Viceroy ! 
They are all matters in which I take a great intcr<;st, in 
which I should be unfit to be the head of the Government if 
I did not take such an interest, and which I hav<; fre((ueutly 
discussed with Lieutenant-Governors and Chief Commis- 
sioners. Meanwhile, the departments, wit-hout a word to 
me, are also discussing it among themselves. Even the 
Finance Member had an opportunity of rect>rding lus 
opinion upon the manner in which India ought to be 
parcelled out; and, finally, at the end, a eut-and-dried 
reply is submitted to the Viceroy as though his signature 
were a sort of obligatory but perfunctory postscript to the 
entire discussion. 

“ I do not suppose for one moment that this lias been a 
conscious omission, or that there has been in anybody’s 
mind the faintest idea of conducting the discussion except 
according to the most orthodox methods. But that i.s just 
where my complaint comes in. People sometimes ask what 
departmentalism is. To any such 1 give this ea.se as an 
illustration. Departmentalism is not a moral delinquency. 
It is an intellectual hiatus — the complete ab.sence of thought 
or apprehension of anything outside the purely departmental 
^pects of the matter under discussion. For fourteen montlus 
it never occurred to a single human being, in tlie depart- 
ments to mention the matter, or to suggest that it should 
be mentioned. Round and round like the diurnal revolu- 
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tion of the earth went the file, stately, solemn, sure, and 
slow ; and now, in due season, it has completed its orbit, 
and I am invited to register the concluding stage. 

“ How can I bring home to those who are responsible the 
gravity of the blunder or the absurdity of the situation ? 
Imagine the Colonial Office debating for a year the reparti- 
tion of the Australian Continent, the incorporation of 
Tasmania, or the subdivision of New South Wales — and 
never letting Mr. Chamberlain know. Imagine a discussion 
as to the boundaries of the Orange River Colony and Natal 
without the knowledge of Lord Milner. Imagine a Re- 
distribution Bill in England beliind tl}e back of the Prime 
Minister. 

“ And now, at the close, I am invited to give my assent 
to a document which, without the smallest previous 
reference to me, or attempt to ascertain my opinion, 
assumes my assent to the pro])ositions which have been 
excogitated by tlie Secretaries and Deputy Secretaries in 
their fourteen months oJ' travail, and commits me to the 
definite statements that ‘ there is no great reason why 
Sambalpur should be incorporated in Orissa,’ and that ‘the 
objections to the removal of Orissa from Bengal appear to 
be equally cogent.’” 

I'lie document will always be known to the present 
generation of Indian civilians as “ the Round and Round 
Note.” It was published by the Statesman, under circum- 
stances which were entirely honourable to that journal; 
and few more foolish acts have ever been committed by the 
Government of I ndia than their attempt to punish the States- 
man by withholding from it the courtesy of the usual supply 
of official notifications. Under the greatest provocation, but 
to their infinite credit, the conductors of the Statesman re- 
frained from reiJiliating by disclosing facts which would have 
covered the authorities with ridicule. Not many newspapers 
would have resisted the temptation. The publication uncon- 
sciously did Lord Curzon a considerable service, for it made 
clear what he had scorned to say himself, that the partition 
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of Bengal was quite unpremeditated, and was brought about 
as the natural result of prolonged official investigaLion. 

At the end of his Note Lord Curzoii suggested that the 
approaching incorporation of Berar into British India might 
be used as a convenient occasion for examining boundaries 
all round; and quite incidentally he mentioned Bengal as 
one of the obvious subjects for further iinpury. The 
reference to Bengal was contained in a dozen words. I’lie 
discussion afterwards drifted for a time mainly towards the 
question of the future of Berar ; and the heads of depart- 
ments again minuted at length, as is their wont. But Sir 
John Hewett drafted several other proposals, including the 
transfer of the Port of C'hittagong to Assam; and early in 
1903 Sir Andrew Fraser, who had meanwhile become 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, followed up Sir John 
Hewett’s recommendation by propounding a much larger 
scheme, which was the real genesis of the partition of 
Bengal. The main arguments advanced were that the 
administration of the districts of Dacca and Mymensingh 
was exceedingly defective, and that Eastern Bengal needed 
more immediate personal contact with the higher authorities. 
It was therefore proposed to attach these districts, as well 
as the division of Chittagong, to Assam. Lord Curzon for 
the first time recorded his general approval of this scheme 
about the middle of 1903, and the (Government of India 
decided to address the Secretary of State and tlie local 
Governments concerned about tlie matter. At the end of 
the year the proposals were made public. The chief reasotis 
assigned were the only legitimate reasons which could justify 
such a scheme. I’hey were that the Bengal (Government 
needed relief from its excessive burdens ; tliat the outlying 
districts of the province reejuired more ellicient administra- 
tion ; and that Assam should have an outlet to the sea, which 
it would find at Chittagong. 

It soon became plain that the project submitted at the 
end of 1908 was extremely, and, as I tliink, rightly un- 
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popular in Eastern Bengal. Its chief practical eifect would 
have been to tack on the important districts of Dacca, 
Mymensingh, and Chittagong to the comparatively small 
province of Assam. Lord Curzon decided to feel the public 
pulse. He went in February 1904 on a tour in Eastern 
Bengal, consulted the local notables at all stages of his 
journey, and delivered long addresses at Chittagong, Dacca, 
and Mymensingh. The trend of public feeling was sufficiently 
manifested by the swarms of small boys in the .streets 
carrying placards on which was inscribed the legend, “ Do 
not turn us into Assamese.” The Viceroy, whose addresses 
were all of the most conciliatory and explanatory character, 
told the people of Dacca that he had never cherished the 
intention ascribed to him by the placards, and that they 
“ must be the head and heart of any . . . new organism, 
instead of the extremities.” It is tolerably clear from his 
speeches during this tour — and I have no other knowledge 
on the subject — that before he had been very long in 
Eastern Bengal he realised that the scheme in the form it 
had then assumed would be unacceptable. At Dacca he 
said that many of the objectors to the scheme had themselves 
furnished the strongest reasons for a more ambitious one, 
and he spoke of a possible Ijieutenant-Governor with a 
Legislative Council ; at Mymensingh he also spoke of 
possible expansion on some such lines. The Government of 
India afterwards stated that the larger scheme “ emanated 
from public discussion and public opinion ” rather than from 
themselves *, and there can be no doubt that this was the 
case. 

Nevertheless, when Tjord Curzon left for England in April 
the official scheme remained nominally as before, though it 
was growing almost imperceptibly into a project for a large 
new province with a [jieutenant-Governor, and with Assam 
as an adjunct rather than the most prominent feature. The 
discussion continued all that summer, and the project 
continued to grow, but it was not until February 2, 1905, 
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Both Mr. Brodrick’s suggestions were good, and they were 
accepted without demur. 

In their Resolution the Government of India stated : 

“ It is now more than eighteen months since the first pro- 
posals of the Government of India were officially published. 
In the interval they have been the .subject of widespread 
and searching criticism at the hands of those who were 
directly or indirectly concerned. Representations from an 
immense number of public bodies or gatlierings have reached 
the Government. These have in every case been attentively 
examined ; many of them have not been witliout effect upon 
the course adopted ; and the very last charge that could 
with justice be brought against the (iovernment would be 
one of undue speed in arriving at a final decision.” 

To this statement may be added the testimony of Sir 
Andrew Fraser, written after he had left India : 

“ It was passed after the fullest consideration, ai’tcr publii*. 
and private discussion with repn^sentativcs of all the in- 
terests concerned, and from no other motive than the real 
and permanent benefit of the people of the two Provinces. 
I have never known any administrative step taken after 
fuller discussion and more careful consideration.” 

It is not my intention to describe in detail the factitious 
but widespread agitation which this exemplary administra- 
tive change eventually aroused. I have related without any 
reservation the genesis of a reform which in my belief wa.s 
the most beneficent work Lord Curzon did in India, although 
lie drifted into it almost unconsciously. If any man is still 
disposed to think that the Viceroy and his advisers de- 
liberately and maliciously sat down and devised a devilish 
scheme to break Bengal in twain, and to pit Hindus against 
Mahomedans, he is insensible to facts. Nothing is clearer 
than that it did not even occur to the first framers of the 
scheme that the “ Bengali nation ” would be perturbed in 
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the slightest degree by the change. Why should it have 
done ? In 1874, 3,000,000 Bengalis had been included in the 
Province of Assam, and nobody wore black or poured ashes 
on his head in consequence. The people who had most 
right to complain, if any complaint was required, were the 
nine million Mahoraedans who were left to face twenty-four 
million Hindus in Old Bengal. They said no word ; and 
the truth is that the partition of Bengal has not adversely 
affected the moral or material condition of a single resident in 
either of the two provinces. I'he people who are least dis- 
turbed, in spite of their original protestations, arc the Hindus. 

1 saw in Calcutta Mr. Saroda Charan Mitter, lately a Judge 
of the High Court. “You tell me,” he said, “that the 
high-ca.ste Hindus still dominate the position in Eastern 
Bengal. I tell you,” in rising tones, “ that the high-ca.stc 
Hindus will dominate Eastern Bengal fifty years hence, aye, 
a century hence 1” A little talk with Mr. Mitter would 
teach the ingenuous stranger a great deal about India. 

There were several causes which led to the organisation 
of the agitation against the partition. The first and most 
immediate was, as Sir Andrew Fraser has pointed out, that it 
seemed likely to strike at two vested interests. One was the 
Calcutta Bar. The Bar saw that the creation of a new pro- 
vince must inevitably lead in course of time to the creation of 
a separate High Court, as assuredly it will ; for the Calcutta 
High Court is more choked with work than was the Old 
Bengal Government. All the weight and the wealth of the 
great horde of Calcutta lawyers and their underlings was 
thrown into the fight against the scheme. The other was 
the Calcutta native newspapers. They feared that the re- 
generation of Dacca would bring about the foundation of 
fresh newspapers at the capital of the new province, and that 
the people of Eastern Bengal would then turn to Dacca for 
their news rather than to Calcutta. Hence, to some extent, 
their inflammatory articles. 

Behind the influence of the Bar and the newspapers lay 
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all the vindictive animosity which had been aroused against 
Lord Curzon among educated Bengalis by the Universities 
Act. The wirepullers had been searching for a pretext to 
attack him, and they found it in the partition. Then there 
was the undoubted growth of a certain unity of sentiment 
among Bengali Hindus, upon which I have no intention 
of casting ridicule. The Bengalis have many admirable 
qualities ; they constitute a substantial proportion of the 
people of India ; they are excitable and easily led ; but they 
are as God made them, and we shall not make the task of 
administration easier by treating them with a contempt they 
do not deserve. We have all been a little too inclined to 
reserve our praises exclusively for the men of the north. 
Bengali sentiment, then, was a considerable factor, not to be 
despised ; but it should not have been allowed, and was 
not allowed, to block a reform which leaves the Bengalis as 
united as they are ever likely to be. The “ieelings of 
solidarity” which can be shattered by a parochial scheme of 
rearrangement must be singularly feel)l<;. I'he “ Bengfdi 
nation” argument was, however, never worth considering; 
the Province of Bengal, as we have known it, was entirely 
the creation of the British ; the very language in which 
literary Bengalis clothe their thoughts was created imder 
the stimulus of British influence, and modern Bengali prose 
is scarcely forty years old. Then the fact that Mahomedans 
outnumbered the Hindus in the new province gave infinite 
offence ; but there was no community in India more in need 
of administrative help than the Mahomedans of Ea.stern 
Bengal. Already they have derived great benefit from the 
partition, of which they alway.s heartily approved. 

There remains Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee, the osten- 
sible leader of the more public movement against partition, 
an emotional orator who was swept off his feet by the storm 
he raised but was unable to quell. I think this episode in a 
varied career is now best ignored. It canrjot be said that 
Mr. Banerjee’s influence has always been for good ; no man 
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has done more to turn the thoughts of immature students 
towards political affairs ; hut he has been a great power in 
Bengal, and I do not believe that his frequent agitations 
have ever been directed against the fundamental basis of 
British rule. While I was in the Punjab in 3909, long 
after Bengal had grown somewhat bored with demon- 
strations varied by a little quiet rioting, 1 received a telegram 
from the committee of the Imperial 3*rcss Conference, of 
which I was a member, asking me to submit the name of 
a representative Indian journalist who might be invited to 
attend the Conference on belialf of the native Press of India, 
At once, with his consent, I telegraphed the name of Mr. 
Surendra Nath Banerjee, because 1 considered him to be the 
most suitable man to represent India at that great gathering ; 
and it chanced that we travelled home together. The 
partition is to Mr. Banerjee, as I have told him more than 
once, very much what King Charles’s head was to Mr. Dick ; 
but I still hope to see him presiding at a meeting to cele- 
brate the anniversary of the birth of a new prosperity for 
Eastern Bengal. No one condemned his behaviour during 
the troubled period of a few ycjirs ago more severely or 
more frequently than I did ; but the time has come to forget 
a series of ebullitions which, though mischievous and even 
grave while they lasted, have now ceased. Of the boycott, of 
demonstrations in Beadon Square, of strikes and bonfires and 
the excesses of .students and infiammatory harangues, I shall 
say no word. Ten years hence both Bengals will be proud of 
the new province which had such a stormy infancy. 

By far the most serious and potent influences which 
fomented and kept alive the agitation against the partition 
of Bengal came from England. They began with a tele- 
gram from Mr. Brodrick to Lord Curzon on August 16, 
1905, upon his resignation, which opened thus ; 

" I have learned your decision to resign with very deep 
regret. Throughout your Administration, since your 
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appointment as Governor-General in 1898, my colleagues 
and I have endeavoured to give you constant support in the 
many measures of administrative reform which you have 
initiated, including the partition of Bengal, upon which we 
recently adopted your proposals.” 

I have written some hard things about that telegram; 
but they were written with a very present consciousness of 
the effect it had upon India. It is impossible to believe 
that any Minister of the Crown would deliberately write a 
telegram, and afterwards permit its publication, with the 
slightest comprehension that it would have an incendiary 
influence on a great province of India ; and it is further due 
to Mr. Brodrick to say that, as he himself pointed out in the 
House of Lords on .lune 80, 1008, the telegram was only 
included in the published correspondence at Lord Curzon’s 
own re<piesL, and after his approval had been specifically 
sought. I think that single fact entitles Mr. Brodrick to 
complete exoneration on that particular point. Ilis fault 
was that he; wrote things, and tch.-graphed things, apparently 
without realising how his words would reverberate through- 
out a great Empire ; but clearly he was not to blame for the 
trumpeting abroad of a sentence which nevertheless gave 
rise to the gravest misconception. In India we knew 
nothing of the circumstances which led to the publication 
of the message ; we only saw tlie results, and they were 
unmistakable. The telegram was at once interpreted in 
Bengal — where the people are always over-ready to read 
more into words than is intended as a specific and public 
indication that the Home (lovernment were not at one with 
Lord Curzon about the partition. The leaders of the agita- 
tion concluded that if they oidy made disturbance enough 
they could get the decision reversed ; and so Bengal was 
fanned into flame. Mr. Brodrick evidently wrote in all inno- 
cence ; I have never heard any .suggestion that Mr. Balfour’s 
Ministry was not in full accord with the Government 
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of India about the partition; but that one telegram did 
more to prolong riot and disorder in Bengal than a hundred 
incitements from the Bengali leaders. 

The next factor was a statement supposed to have been 
made by the late Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman after he 
became Prime Minister. I do not know the truth about it, 
but he was alleged to have said something to an importunate 
Indian interlocutor, which was immediately magniiied, upon 
transmission to India, into an undertaking to reopen the 
whole issue. It was ])robabIy nothing more than one of 
those amiable eoiniuonplaees uilh which Ministers are wont 
to evade troublesome visitors ; but its cHect was immediate 
and serious. 

It is not easy to dismiss so lightly Lord IMorley’s occa- 
sional statciiK'nls on the .subject while he was Secretary of 
State. It is true tliat he look an early opportunity of 
announcing that the partition was a “settled fact,” and from 
that attitiule he never really veered a hand’s-breadth ; but 
there was always some little reservation, some slight 
hesitiincy, some implication of doubt, which served to raise 
false hopes. I .ord M orlcy's demeanour towards the partition 
was rather inexplicable; but liowever that may be, the one 
thing to be remembered is that in prac-tice he solidly upheld 
the reform. 

I dwell upon these incidents in England of set purpose. 
Had a single inemher of the new Ministry got up in 
Parlisunent, and inside a rnsolute, trenchant, sind uncipiivocsd 
statement thsit the partition was unaltersible, and would be 
upheld at all costs, the agitation in Bengal would have died 
away within a month. Educated Bengalis can see as far as 
most men. They do not waste time rsimming their heads 
against a brick wall. 

With the brosid elleet of the partition in contributing to 
produce unrest in India I shall deal in a later chapter. 
Meanwhile one other point rcipiires passing mention. It is 
sometimes suggested that it might be expedient to place 
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each of the two Bengals under a Chief Commissioner, and 
then to reunite them under a full Go\'crnor at Calcutta, a 
Governor brought from England, after the fashion oi‘ 
Bombay and Madras. I can conceive no more mischievous 
or unwise change. I believe the pi-escnt sj'stein works 
admirably in the southern and wesiern Presidencies, and 
that it would be a great mistake to reduce the s-lafiis- of Liie 
Bombay and Madras appointments. I’liere are very special 
reasons, into which I will not enter, but (juile uncunuected 
with the proportion of popuhition dealt with, Avhy the south 
and west should retain their present method of control ; but 
so long as the Viceroy spends the greater part of the cold 
weather at Calcutta, it would be a blunder of the first 
magnitude to have a second ])eer on the other side of the 
mmdan, A Governor with two C'hief Commissioners to do 
his work would in any case find himself a ndi<‘ulous ex- 
crescence; the example of Sind allbrds no parallel ; llicri' arc 
technical difliculties, for i.lie Bengal Sccrctanat couhi not b<; 
moved, and we should see the spectacle ol’ a V iceroy, n 
Governor, and a Chief ('oinmlssioner all [lervading Calcutta 
with their retinues in winter ; and while such a ciiange would 
serve no useful purpose, it would tend to a great duplication 
of work, and would very soon revive the very evils which 
the partition was intended t(» avert. 

The first Lieutenant-Governor of the new province was 
Sir Bampfylde Fuller, who had prcvio\jsly been Chief Com- 
missioner of A.ssam. He went there towards the end of 
1905, and found himself in a position of extreme diUlculty. 
He was the object of malignant attacks in the (!!alcuttu 
Press, of obnoxious criticism in Parliament, and of gross and 
constant misrepresentation. He did a great amount of 
excellent though perhaps sometimes impetuous work in 
creating the new Administration, the value of whieli wtus 
never recognised ; and he had to do it with the bitter con- 
sciousness that he was not being .supi>orted as he should 
have been. Had an archangel been placed in charge of 
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Eastern Bengal at tiiat juncture, ho would huvc foui.d his 
position almost unbearable ; and Sir B!iini)fyl(Ic Fuller 
really showed great restraint tinder very trying (“irtami- 
stances. At length he became involved in diflicultics with 
the Government of India. There were two schools wdiich 
were hotbeds of sedition, and he desired to have Ihein 
disaffiliated from the Calcutta University, 'riic Senate of 
the University objected, tvhereupon he appealed to the 
Government of India; and, on failing to receive their help, 
he tendered his resignation, which was aiaa’ptcd without 
any show of hesitation. The best proof that Sir Hanipfylde 
Fuller was right is that the Government of Imlia were 
afterw’ards compelled to order tlic disafliliation of these very 
schools. Lord Curzon said in the House of Lords that 
Sir Bampfyido Fuller “w.as saerilieed in tlie mistaken heliof 
that it would paeil'y the agitators.’' and in saying so he 
expressed the general opinion, at any rate in India. 

The case of Sir Bampfylde Fuller suggests several 
reflections. The iirsi is that it is extremely uinvise on the 
part of any public officer, or of a man in any walk of life, 
to tender his resignation if he does not mean it to be 
accepted ; the second is that, as Lord Cromer pointed out, it 
is advisable for Govcaiiments to give every oflicer an oppor- 
tunity of reconsidering liis resignation, especially when it 
has been submitted in a moment of cjxasperation, and in 
times of great difliculty ; and the third, which 1 venturt; to 
point out myself, is that it Is the bounden duty of (Govern- 
ments, especially in a country like India, never to convey 
even the appearance of sacrificing an oflicer to popular 
clamour. The worst mistake about the cast^ of Sir 
Bampfylde Fuller was that it added one more to the 
many factors which kept alive the agitation against the 
partition, an agitation which was chiefly manifested, be it 
remembered, not in Eastern Bengal at all, but in Calcutta, 

Sir Bampfylde Fuller was succeeded on August 20, 1000, 
by Sir Lancelot Hare, under whom the new province 
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gradually assumed tranquillity, and he in his turn has been 
followed in 1911 by Sir Charles Bayley, an energetic officer 
who has already done good w'ork in Eastern Bengal, 

The agitation is now a thing of the past, and is not 
likely to be renewed. Even Mr. Surendra Nath Banerjee 
stated in his journal, the Bcniralce, in 1910: “We indeed 
recognise the fact that the partition has come to stay, and 
we are not anxious to upset it ; but we press for its 
modification." The two statements were mutually de- 
structive, and were followed by a characteristic: retractation. 
I place no interpretation upon them, but merely point them 
oxit as a sign of the times. In the same year Mr. Saroda 
Charan Mitter, whom I have already (juoted, confessed in a 
public speech that he told the Lieutenant-Governor and 
Chief Secretary of Bengal at the time of the partition that 
he saw no harm in it. To that view he adhered, “main- 
taining that it had done much to bring the Bengalis of the 
East and West nearer logeLhca-.” .Mr. Mitter is an ex- 
ceedingly .shrewd man, and 1 hclievc his slaLement to he 
literally eorrcc.t,. An atU-mpt by Mr. Bluipendra Nath Basil 
to raise the issue afresh in the Imperial Council in 1910 fell 
absolutely flat. 'I'he blows which discomfited him were 
delivered by two elected Indian members, Moulvie Syed 
Shams-ul-IIuda, a Mahomedan from the new province, 
and Mr, Mazhar-ul-Haij from Behar. Mr. Shams-uI-Huda 
roundly declared that before the partition “ no one thought 
of Ea.stern Bengal at all,” arul the revenues drawn from the 
province were largely spent in and around Calcutta, a fact 
I liave already mentioned. Mr. Mazhar-ul-Ilaq said he 
wished Mr. Ba.su had brought up the question of partition 
as a resolution, and then “the voting would have shown 
what India thought.” 'I’lie British public, he said, had 
heard only one side, “ but the lime was coming when they 
would hear the other side with no uncertain voice.” If the 
Government meddled with “this beneficent measure” it 
would be committing an act of supreme folly, and would 
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create unrest and discontent where none existed now. In 
1911, in the Imperial Council, Mr. Bhupendra Nath Basu 
said, with a few pardonable oratorical tears, that as they had 
“ agreed to bury the hatchet” he would not refer to circum- 
stances which would “only revive painful memories.” 

The agitation, in short, dwindled long ago, and has now 
entirely collapsed. It was always factitious and unreal, and 
full of misrepresentation, and nowhere was this the case more 
than in the speeches of the self-appointed “sympathisers 
with India” in the House of Commons. In liis farewell 
speech in India I^ord Curzon predicted that the “ Bengali 
patriots” who then denounced him for giving them that 
boon would one day bless his name for it ; and 1 think he 
will live to see the day, for the Bengalis have I’ar too mucdi 
intelligence to be unwilling to own wlien they have been in 
the wrong. 

Meanwhile, 1 wish visitors to India would not stop short 
at Calcutta, btil would go through the newly discovered 
land of Eastern Bengal, and see for themselves what has 
been done in the short space of six years. 'Ihe province is 
no longer content to be dragged at the tail of Old Bengal. 
A new and independent provincial spirit is springing up. 
Eastern Bengal is beginning to recognise all that a separate 
existence means to it. Its civil servants, from the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor downwards, take a pride in the great work 
of regeneration which has been entrusted to them. Their 
task is enormous, and the workers are still far too few. 
They are like men who have Ijeen set to create a new colony 
out of a land of chaos, and have entered upon their labours 
with the dogged enthusiasm which distinguishes the Engli.sh- 
man in India at his best. Eastern Bengal is fortunate in 
that it has found good men, who are placing the province 
on the right path. It did not receive at its inception the 
sweepings of the Bengal Secretariat. It includes within its 
caudret some of the ablest and most devoted civilians in 
India. 
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Dacca, the new capital, is no longer forlorn and deso- 
late. The creation of the new province iias revived its 
“ dreams of a dead past that cannot die.” Fresh gleams of 
prosperity have been shed upon a city that .seemed destined 
to moulder on into oblivion^ and Dacca is likely to regain 
more than a little of its ancient greatness. Us population 
fully realise the benefits they are deriving from their altered 
position, and rejoice at the change. Trade is reviving, and 
in some quarters building sites are steadily increasing in 
value. Beyond the confines of the old city, new Dacca is 
rapidly arising. A Government House, which is neverthe- 
less rather small for the needs of a Lieutenant-Governor, is 
under construction, as are the Secretariat buildings, and the 
people now feel that their province is to be a permanent 
reality. Modest but comfortable residences have been built 
for the })rincipal officers of the new Government. After a 
time the rich r:cmindars, who have hitherto maintained 
hou.ses at Calcutta to be near the seat of government, and 
have rarely visited their neglected estates, will find it neee.s- 
sary to build lumses in Dacca. Parliamentary powers 
recently sought by the Secretary of State will afford an 
opportunity for the creation of a High Court, which cunn<jt 
long be delayed, 'riiat Dacca will at no distant date 
recover something of its former proud position in the land 
of great rivers seems certain. 

In every branch of the new Administration great activity 
i.s visible. A survey and record of rights for the entire 
settled area of the province are being prepared, and thus 
the incc.s.sant land disputes, witli their frec{uent accompani- 
ment of murder, should be checked. Elsewhere, in those 
districts in the uorth-ea,stern portion of the province which 
are not under the Permanent Settlement, land is being 
steadily taken up, and the 1/ind revenue is increasing. 1'he 
waste places of the province are being brought under the 
plough. The public works, so long pinched and starved, arc 
receiving a proper allotment of expenditure. An energetic 
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educational policy, inaugurated by Sir Baiiipfykle Fuiler, is 
being steadily pursued. The demand for higher education 
is perhaps greater in Eastern Bengal than in any province of 
India. The Administration have dealt with every stage of 
educational reform, improved their schools and eolh'ges, 
given many grants for primary education, and encouraged 
Mahomedan educational institutions and tlx; cause of female 
education ; and large sums have been spent in impiovirig 
the supervising and inspecting agency. Questions of rural 
sanitation and water-supply, issues which [)(;rhaps concern 
the welfare of the people most nearly in these malarious low- 
lying regions, are receiving urgent attention. If Eastern 
Bengal has escaped jdague, its morlatily from malaria is 
abnormal. The improvemcjit of railway communications is 
under consideration, and no doubt in due course the [)ro- 
vineial port of CHiitlagong will be linked up with the 
interior. The trade of the p<)rt has more than doubled 
since the partition, but Is still lamentahly small. 'Die great 
waterways of the province arc to receive their share of 
attention, and it is gratifying to be able to add that the cost 
of the river police, about wliose former defects I have said 
so much, is to be borne by the (lovernment of India. 'Hie 
whole (luestion of river crime is now being (irmly grappred 
with. 

Until 1910 the new province was .serimisly handicapped 
by the lack of settled (inaneial arrangements with tiie 
Imperial authorities, and was under the necessity of seeking 
dolc.s. In that year a settlement, fixing an annual standard 
of expenditure, wa.s made by the (lovernment of India. It 
is .said to be “ not ungenerou.s,” but I prefer to describe it 
as still inadequate. Tlie attitude of the (lovernment of 
Eastern Bengal towards the Finance Minister has always 
been far too apologetic, Mr. Percy Lyon stated in the 
Imperial Council in 1910, almost as though it were a matter 
on which to take credit, that the expenditure of the province 
was below the level of expenditure of any of the larger 
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provinces of Inrii.’. K Iluh's ':hc case, il is not a mfitler for 
pride, but for infiuite regret. Jn the same speech Mr. T^yon 
said, in pursuance of his deprocaLory line of argument, that 
Eastern Bengal only had 10,000 civil police as against 
93,900 in the United Provinces. The facts I have already 
set forth show that there is no province iii India more 
urgently in need of very large additions to ils police than 
Eastern Bengal : and for some years to come its proportion 
of European police officers ought to he substantially in 
excess of the proportion in other provinces. Both the 
Government of India and the other provinces are far i,oo 
disposed to consider the needs of lilastern Bengal upcja a 
basis of cciuality with those ol' the rest of the provincial 
administrations: hut a study of the situation shows that 
this point of view is wrong, for the mads of the provirjce 
are necessarily uhnonnal, and must contimic to he so for a 
decade or two, A I'ew Imlian members of Liu; Imperial 
Council still cherish the delusion that tim ic a\_v espeuditure 
now retpiired is “ Uu“ result of tlie par! il ion,’ hut, the <‘on- 
tention is obviously ahsuisl. St is ilic lasult (»f the long 
years of luiglect, during which tiurty millions of people 
were left to fake care of themselves while lludr resources 
were being di-uined into Old Bengal ; it is the result of the 
maladministration which turned one of the fairest province.s 
of the British Empire into a land of lawlc.ssness and crime. 

In one n^sjujct I'histern Bengal is reasonably entitled to 
claim relief from a heavy demand on its cxeheriuer. I’he 
province is still eonipelled to ni.'unlain a large forcse of 
military police upon the north-eastern fronlier of India, 
The political changes of the last few years, the reappearance 
of Chinese .soldiery on the Assam frontier, the revival of the 
question of Tibet in an entirely new form, make it no longer 
po.ssibIe to impose this burden on a young and struggling 
Administration. Tiie cost of the protection of the north- 
eastern frontier shouhi be made .solely an I mperial charge. 

I .said in my opening chapter tlial I believed the partition 
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of Bengal to be the greatest and most beneficent of T^ord 
Curzon’s labours in India. Nothing that he did brought 
him viler calumny, both in India and in England ; but he 
has not had to wait for the vindication of history. W'isdom 
is already justified of her children ; he built e\ en better than 
he knew ; and within five years the very men who de- 
nounced him most were silenced. It is giicn to few con- 
structive statesmen to encounter such good fortune. 
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ARMY REFORM AND T.ORD KITCHEN IMI 

1. THE REORGANISATION OF 'I'HE ARMY 

W HEN Lord Ciirzon Jirrived in India, he found tl.e post 
of Conmumder-in-Chief in the temporary possession of 
Lieutenaiit-Cieneral Sir E. Nairne, a distinguished oUicer 
who had previously held the highest military rank in the 
Bombay Presidency. Shortly afterwards (ieneral Sir 
William Lockhart returned from leavt^ and took over 
the command ; but Ids health was failing, partly as a 
re.sult of the prolonged strain of the 'I'irah campaign, and 
he died on March IH, IPOO. (ieneral Sir Power Palmer 
was then appointed provisional tkjmmaiidcr-in-Cid(!f, lliough 
it was mulensLood almost from the outset that he would be 
replaced when circumstances perixdtted by (Ieneral V'iseount 
Kitchener of Khartum. The prolongation of the South 
African War made it neee,ssttry to give Sir Power Ihilmer 
the substantive appointment ; but he was never expected to 
complete the full term of olliec, and in November 1902 
liord Kitchener arrived in India and became Lommander- 
in-Chief. Though many useful reforms in the Army of 
India were ellected in the earlier years of Lord Lurzon’s 
Viceroyalty, the chief interest of tlie military side of his 
Administration lies in the period suhseciuent to Lord 
Kitchener’s arrival. From the time the c.ommand became 
vacant. Lord (hir'/on ha<l repeatedly pressed for the aj>point- 
ment of Ijord Kitchener. It was part of his {)olicy to seek 
the best men who could he found ; he knew that the system 
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of Indian defence required reconstruction, and be believed 
liOrd Kitcliener to be the soldier best qualified for the task. 
Lord Kitchener, on his part, was e(jually ea^^or to go to 
India. He regarded the Indian command with a feeling 
akin to the enthusiasm with which Lord C!urz()n hud entered 
upon the Viceroyalty, and he passed with alacrity from the 
dusty camp at Verecniging to the most coveted post a 
British general can hold. 

Critics of Lord Kitchener’s work in India sometimes 
invite us to believe that he accomplished vovy little during 
his seven years’ residence in that ct)unti‘y, Ui.-iL the Indian 
Army was reasonably eirK;ient when he arrived and little 
better when he left, and l.hai. ho nvrtjly clVe('fed a .series of 
imperfect rearrangcmeni.s. ('riticViu of this description 
carries its own condcmn:dion. Wfien Lord Kitchener 
reached India, the adminislratioii f>f the army was in a .stage 
of transition. The distinguished ollicors of an earlier day 
had effccLcd many im{)rovemcnls. It was the work of Lord 
Roberts and Sir Ceorge (’hesney, among others, which 
rendered po.ssil)lc the furtluT reforms of [.^ord Kitchener; 
but much remained to he done. Tlie old system of separate 
C’ommanders-in-C-hief for Bombay and Madras had been 
abolished, and the whole of the military forces had been 
unified under one head ; huL the organisation and distri- 
bution were still based upon obsolete conceptions. The 
views which dominated military policy immediately after the 
Mutiny were only just being abandoned. The advantages 
conferred by the development of a great network of railways 
had not been properly utilised. It was not clear whether the 
Army of India was controlled and distributed with the 
object of preserving internal peace or of repelling attack from 
without. Stray units were scattered about the land in 
isolated cantonments, and sometime.s Jkitish regiments 
were found divided up into three or four detachments, so 
liiat in such cases a wliole battalion rarely drilled together, 
'fhe staff organisation was defective, and was not in accord 
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with the scientific reqxiirements of modern warfare. The 
Army was able to wage war against the frontier tribes with 
distinction and success ; but it was certainly not adminis- 
tered with due regard to its ultimate responsibility, which 
must always be preparedness to resist the advance of a 
powerful and numerous European foe. Its mobilisation 
scheme was unsatisfactory, and it was only ready to place 
four divisions in the field if called upon to begin a great 
campaign. 

The supply and transport arrangements were unefiual to 
the strain of field service, as had been disclosed in the 
Chitral campaign and again in Tirah. 'Phe medical organi- 
sation needed improvement, for tliougli there was a splendid 
supply of competent surgeons, they lucked a sufficiency 
of ambulance-bearers and field medical e<{ui])ment. The 
artillery had not received their new guns, and the question 
of supplying the latest pattern of small-arins to the British 
cavalry and infantry had not been satisfucLorily settled. 
Much work was still necessary in order to complete the 
policy of enabling India to mantifaciurc on the sjjot her own 
supplies of warlike stores. Many of these re<inircments had 
been recognised by the Indian military uuthoriLie;s, who had 
been deterred from satisfying them chiefly by years of 
financial stress ; but if Lord Kitchener had the gooti fortune 
to command more money than his predecessors, he should 
not be deprived of the credit of accomplishment. He 
placed the Army of India on a far sounder fooling, he made 
it a more efficient instrument of warfare, and by the time he 
left had rectified the defects I have recited- He did great 
things in India, and did tliem well; but it is desirable to 
take a balanced view of his achievements. 

There can be no doubt, I think, that the considerations 
on which Lord Kitcheners idea.s of reorganisation and 
redistribution were originally ba-sed ultimately underwent 
considerable iiiodification, and that the marked change.s 
visible in Asia after his arrival affected his plans, 'fhe 
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efforts that have hcen made to prove the contrary, and to 
show that his intentions never varied, only do him a dis- 
service. In 1902, and for some time afterwards, the 
dominating thought in the minds of those responsible for 
the defence of India was the possibility of menace from 
Russia. The Orenburg-Tashkent Railway was approaching 
completion, and seemed likely profoundly to modify the 
military situation in Central Asia. It was {)ushed forward 
without cessation even after Russia found herself at death- 
grips with .Tapan, and it enabled troops entrained at, Moscow 
to alight within ten days, and without changing carriages, 
at a point only eighty miles north of Ih'rat. 'I’hat the 
(fovernment ol* India wore deeply e.xerci.sed about the 
Ta,shkent Railway, and the sinmitaneous reports ol' Ru.ssian 
aetivit.y on the line of the llpj)cr Omjs, was well known at 
the time. I liaL I,('.)rd Kitcduaicr shared tliest? apprehensions 
to the full was ruj secret. 

In this matter there is fortunately no need to depend 
upon mere assertion. Mr. Hrodriek put the situation 
in a very pointed way in a despatch dated Deeemljer 2. 
1904, in which he .said: “'rhe <langer of eompIiention.s on 
the north-west IVonlicr has been rendered greater by the 
completion of an additional strategic railway from Central 
Asia to the northern boundary ol Afgharustan.” On 
May 11, I90a, Mr. Ralfour, tlien Frime Minister, in a 
memorable spcetdi in the House of Commons upon Imperial 
Defence, look occasion to discuss the extent of Indian 
military rcsourec.s in the event of war w-ith Russia. He 
said he did not regard the Ixulian problem (of defence) Jis 
otherwise than grave, and he declared that (ireat RriUiin 
would not tolerate the slow ab.sorption by llus.sia of Afghan- 
istan. Such a warning, uttered at such a moment, had only 
one meaning. It showed that the Impenal authoriiie.s, in 
cominon with the (lovernment of India, regardcsi with 
anxiety the reportii of Russian military activity in Central 
A,s!a. 
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Those reports had meanwhile become extremely explicit. 
It was said that, despite the struggle in Manchuria, Russia 
had sent reinforcements to Central Asia which more than 
doubled her existing garrison ; and it was alleged that she 
had under arms beyond the Caspian a force of i500,000 men. 

1 have reason to know that the report of these Russian 
reinforcements was fully credited at Simla, and for a time in 
London also. Through my own agents, I received similar 
intelligence, which I had then no reason to doubt, Russia 
was at that moment gravely troubled by internal disturb- 
ances, due to dissatisfaction witli the conduct of the war in 
the Far East; and the exjdanatiem oflercd was that she 
proposed to distract public attention by creating a diversion 
in Afghanistan, which was considered by her statesmen to 
be a popular move. 

The motive ascribed to Russia was unfounded. The 
report of the reinforcemeiits in (Central Asia was largely 
untrue, though it had .some foundation. In after years I 
learned from Russian sources the true explanation of the 
story about the 200,000 men. I pause to tell it for the first 
time because it throws a flood of light upon the way in 
which misxmdcrstandings sometimes arise between two great 
nations ; and the statements here made may be aeeeptcd a.s 
uutlioritative, because they come from persons directly con- 
cerned. While liord Kitchener and las colleagues were 
arjxious about the doings of the Russians in Central Asia, 
the Russians themselves were very anxious about Lord 
Kitchener. They learned through their own sources — the 
Russian intelligence branch in India was in .some respects 
peculiarly efficient at that time — tliat the Commander-in- 
Chief had been riding up and down the frontier, and had 
examined every pass from the Gomal to the Parair.s. They 
read in the papers that he was designing new cantonments, 
and meant to concentrate the bulk of the Indian Army on 
the frontier. They fancied he had come to India with 
warlike intentions, and credited him — 1 believe quite 
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erroneously — with a strong antipathy to Kussia. At last 
they grew thoroughly alarmed, for it seemed t.o them that 
their defeats in Manehuria gave him the opportunity he 
appeared to he seeking. They were never (juite eonviuced 
that Great Britain would try to strike at Hussia in Central 
Asia, but the Japanese Allianec had made them deeply 
suspicious of British motives, and they thought it best to 
be prepared. 

That was the reason why work on the Orenburg- Tash- 
kent Railway w'as ne\x-r sto])ped for a moment, although 
Russia was engaged in deadly eoidliet elsewhere. 'I'he 
authorities in Central /\sia took a further ste'p. 'I'liey sent 
a despatch to St, lk;{,ersburg, nniewing the supposed 
preparations of Lord Kiteliener. pointing out their inability 
to resist a British advance, and urgently <lemanding copious 
reinforcements. The vitnvs Urns e.\presscd hnmt! eomplete 
credence in tiie Bussian eapilal, and though more troops 
were required in Manehuria. it was decided to reinforce the 
Central Asian garrisons hy large additions. Had the 
decision been carried out, tlu? Uiissiun forces near arid beyond 
the Caspian would eventually have reached a total of 200,000 
men. The movement ol’ troop.s actually eomincnced, and a 
small proportion of the desired reinforcements arrived in 
Central Asia ; but btdorc the seheine could he completed 
the situation in Manehuria grew so desperate that the 
remainder of the troofrs dc,sigiiale<l were sent to the h’ar 
East. JJow tire British (Government heeaine ae<[uainted 
with the Russian intentions it is not discreet to itKjuire; 
but judging by my own experience, what happened was 
that in pas.sing through the Hubterraneun channels of inter- 
national intelligence, the evidence of intention was converted 
into an allegation of completed fact. A veil bid been drawn 
over Central Asia; no foreigner w<is allowcxl to travel by 
the Tashkent Railway ; it was diflicult to find out what was 
going on ; and when emissaries who had become aware of an 
(Mrder declared that it had been carried into effect, there was 
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no niesins of disproving their statements. The Russian 
(government promptly issued a denial, but liardly any one 
then believed them. One of the few exceptions was the 
late Sir Charles Dilke, •who for years afterwards used to 
denounce the story in the House ol‘ Commons, though he 
did not seem to be aware that it was not entirely imaginary. 
I will only add that several such experiences liave led me 
to marvel at the complete misunderstanding of each other’s 
motives frequently manifested by tiie (ireat Powers; and 
though I have little faith in the new exponents of inter- 
national peace, I believe there are few modern wars between 
civilised nations which could not and should not have been 
avoided. 

During the years therefore, the po.ssible 

developments of Russian policy were tiie dominating con- 
sideration in the minds of those responsible for tlie defence 
of India, both at home and on the spot. 'I’he anxiety of the 
C’abinet was publicly expressed by the Prime Minister, and 
it was reflected in the earlier projects of Lord Kitchener. 
In 1907, and again in lUOO, Lord Kitchener explained in 
Council that ‘^‘his policy of redistribution did not con- 
template the massing of troops on the North-West Frontier, 
and that he was entirely opposed to any such policy.” No 
doubt his scheme, as it took final shape, was in accordance 
with this disclaimer, but other conceptions at first held the 
field, 'fhe problem of Indian defence was materially affected 
by three successive events, all of which occurred during and 
after 1005. I'he first was the final defeat of Russia by 
Japan; the second was the renewal of the Anglo- Japanese 
Alliance upon a closer basis; and the third was the con- 
clusion of the Anglo-Russian C’onvention. None of these 
events made the essential retiuircments of Indian defence 
any less real or urgent ; but they all had this cumulative 
effect, that they made it far less necessary to have troops 
ready to fling on the instant into Afghanistan, and to that 
extent they modified the calculations of Lord Kitchener. 
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It was then that the theory emerged-- and an excellent 
theory it was — that the divisions were to be “ echelonned 
baek” from the frontier along the main strategic lines of 
railway. It had also been realised in the meantime that the 
cost of making large increases in tlie forces actually 
stationed on the frontier would be prohibitive. 

Before Lord Kitchener hud been six months in India, he 
made a thorough examination ol“ the frontier, such as no 
Commander-in-Chief had ever made beibre. 1 1 is journey 
was accomplished in two sections. In the fierce heat of 
April, he started from Nushki, far to the w(‘.st of the hills 
around (Quetta, and insf)ccted every pass and valley of 
importance from Baluchistan to the Khybcr, In the follow- 
ing August, he started Ibrth agjiin and truv<;lled from the 
Malakand to Clhitral and (lilgit, and to the lonely passes 
leading to the I’amirs. It was during these expeditions 
that Lord Kitchener first examined Llie projeeled nlignment 
of the I.ioi-ShiImun Railway, to which allusion lues been 
made in the chapter on frontier aflkirs. He has been quite 
unjustly criticised with reference to this scheme, of which 
he is commonly regarde<l as the author. The first surveys 
for a railway along the line of the Kabul River were carried 
out so long ago ;is IShO. The second preliminary .surveys 
were conduc:le<l in bt:fore Lord Kitchener arrived 

in India. His share of responsibility was that he gave the 
.scheme his support, and suggested <>crtuin changes, includ- 
ing a larger gauge. He further sugge.sted, though I am not 
aware that he ever formally proposed, the creation of a large 
cantonment on the brec’/y heights of 'I'orsappa, near the site 
selected for the railhead. After a year or two the 'I’orsappa 
suggestion was dropped, and nothing more was ever heard 
of it. Lord C'urscon’s share in these transactions wa,s that he 
sanctioned the second surveys, and afterwards the c?om- 
meneement of the line, out of deference to military opinion, 
though with considerable reluctance. I have already stated 
my view of the Loi-Shilman Railway, which is, briefly, that 
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strategically it is imperative, but politically it is inexpedient. 
It is unfair to attack Lord Kitchener for supporting it. He 
saw, as all must see who have visited the locality, that it 
will be impossible to send a large force into Afghanistan 
by the Khyber route until the line is built. 

Another scheme with which l^ord Kitchener’s name was 
prominently associated was the proposal to establish a large 
cantonment at Mastung, south-west of Quetta, to contain a 
force variously estimated at from 0000 to 8000 men ; and 
the complement of this scheme was to be a substantial 
increase in the Quetta garrison. The Mastung scheme was 
found to be impraclical)lc, owing to difficulties about water 
and to the enormous expenditure involved, and in due course 
it was dropped. 1 have never understood why so much 
pains should have been taken to explain it away, for it is a 
natural development of the necessity to be ready to move 
troops to the Hclmund on the one hand, and to Scistan on 
the other. The dillicultics could not have been foreseen, 
and the efforts to maintain an appcaran(>(; of consistenc^y 
seem nnnc(!cssary. Sir (Icorge Arthur, who appears to 
write with some authority, has since stated that Ijord 
KiUihener left behind him a “ full scheme ... as a legacy 
to be carried out in time,” and that the scheme includes the 
creation of the two great cantonments at Torsappa and 
Mastung, as well as the completion of the Loi-Shilman 
Railway. 

My purpose in mentioning these two instances is to 
show that there is good ground for believing that Ix>rd 
Kitchener’s reforms, as finally carried out, were not entirely 
in accordance with hi.s earlier proposals. 11 is general atti- 
tude towards the North-West Frontier {question is somewhat 
difficult to define, because it was never publicly disclosed. 
It was understood, however — and officers of the Kitchener 
“school” favoured the impression — that he held the view 
that the tribal country must ultimately be conquered and 
administered right up to the political frontier. On the 
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other hand, his adherence to this view was essentially 
academic, for nothing was actually done while he commanded 
in India to develop the slightest semblance of a “• forward 
policy.” The small two-fold campaign against the Moh- 
mands and the Zakka Khel, conducted under his direction, 
was inevitable, and its only fault, for which he was not 
to blame, was that it was too hastily completed. He was 
fully entitled to claim, as he did on leaving, that “ liis voice 
had ever been for peace.” He was anxious that the Amir 
of Afghanistan should make good roads in his Usrritory, and 
that his troops should be trained by Hritish ollicatrs. I’lie 
desire, though it was not gratiiied, and i hough it was then 
impolitic, was strictly in pursuance of the obligations (ireat 
Britain has undertaken for the defence of Afghanistan. He 
was a supporter of the notion, which 1 hold to he grievotisly 
wrong, that if Russia was allowed to conu; down to the 
Persian Gulf she would be more vuliHU'ahlc ; hut he was 
steadfast in discouraging suggestions that. Grc-it Uritain 
should add to her military re,sponsibilitic;.s at the head of the 
Gulf, becau.se he held that the Army of India might be 
uneciual to the strain. Some of these views may be a lit 
subject for disagreement, for reasons which 1 have stated 
elsewhere ; but they were mostly held as abstract opinions, 
and not practically pursued, and those who tliflcr need not 
visit them with heated condeumation. 

The broad feature of Lord Kitchener’s reorganisation 
scheme, as finally adopted, was the introduction of the 
divisional system upon an extended scale. When this 
work was done, the Army of India could, upon mobilisa- 
tion, place in the licld nine infantry divisions each consisting 
of three brigades, and eight cavalry brigades ; wherca.s under 
the old system only four divisions, not too well equipped, 
were immediately available. The figures have heen tion- 
tested, but I see no reason why I^ord Kitchener’s assurances 
should not be accepted. He has himself admitted that for 
the later divisions “ improvised arrangements ” would still “ to 
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a certain extent” be necessary. The composition of the 
l)rigades has been altered. Formerly a division consisted 
of two brigades, and each brigade was composed of two 
British and two native battalions, 'i’here arc tiiree brigades 
in the new divisions, two being (lomposed of native battalions 
and one of British troops. 'Fhe new composition has been 
subjected to much criticism, but only warfare on a large 
.scale can supply the recpiisitc test, and meanwliile it may be 
rcgaTde<l as probable that the rearrangement is ath'nntageous. 
The whole of the Indian forwis were grouped afresh into two 
great commands, the Northern Army, with its headcpiarters 
at Murree and its striking-point at Peshawar, and the 
Southern iVrmy, with its headcjuarters at Poona and its 
striking-point at Quetta. 'Phe divisions are massed along 
the main lines of railway, and though minor detachments 
have b(;cn in nuiny cases withdrawn, such concentrations 
;is have been made have not ignored the ne(tcssity for 
the pres(;rvati()n of internal order. I’lie whole of Lord 
Kitchener’s reorganisation and redistribution scluane may 
be summed up in the statement Uial, without, taking into 
aeeount [)ossihl(i difiiculLics beyond the frontita’, it enables 
India to do what she could never have done bei'ore without 
great delay. 1 1 enables her rapidly to despatch two powerful 
armies, one to the line of the Ilelmund and the other to the 
heights beyond Kabul ; and it .still leaves her with sullicient 
troops to ke<!p the peace within her borders. When she 
has mobilised and despatched her armies she must await 
further help from overseas. 

In a sense. Lord KiUihcner's schetne made for greater 
centralisation; hut it also made for devolution, as more 
than one divisional commander has assured me. Both 
divisional and brigade commanders were given more direct 
responsibilities and larger powers, while the commanders 
of the Northern and Southern Armies bccunie in reality 
inspecting oflieers of high rank. The native regiments were 
renumbered and their peace establisliments brought into 
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uniformity. The whole of the artillery was rearmed with 
quick-firing guns, and all the British troops received the 
new rifle. The Supply and Transport (^orps was removed 
from its comparative isolation, and made .‘in integral part of 
the organisation for warfare, and divisional and brigjidc 
commanders were made responsible for supply and trans- 
port expenditure. A Staff College on the C/amberlcy 
model w.as started at Quetta, and its (‘achvt is already not 
inferior to that of the home establishment. I'he fac‘tories 
for providing the Indian Army with munitions of war were 
brought to completion. A host of minor nd’orms, which it 
would be we-arisome to specify, were instituted; but I 
believe the most valuable reform to have been the improve- 
ment in the method of training troops. Every brigade 
commander trains and controls his own brigade, Jitnl is 
responsible for keeping it at a high state of tdlicieney; and 
the oflicer who handles the brigade in peace will IcjuI it in 
the field. 'I'he “ Kitchener te.st,” by whitdi evtay battalion 
in India was .subjected to severe examination under .service 
conditions, was much .scoffed at, and proiluccd a eonsi<lerable 
amount of grumbling, particularly in the native ranks ; but 
after it was all over I never met an officer who did not 
admit that it had been an excellent <!xpedient, and had 
revealed such weakncs.scs as existed. I do not think I^ord 
Kitchener was ever beloved by the Army in India, and 
probably he did not want to be ; but he hud the faculty of 
producing extraordinary devotion among the officers with 
whom he was most closely in rionUict, and he was respected 
and feared by all. He made the Army a first-class fighting 
machine, and officers who frankly avowed unfavourable 
prejudices never failetl to acknowledge that he had greatly 
mcrea.sed its efliciency. When I travelled through India 
towards the close of liis command I never heard a dis- 
sentient voice on this point. 

That Lord Kitebener made mistakes can scarcely be 
doQiied. Tlie proposal for the creation of a limited number 
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of nntive field batteries, to be followed by a subsequent 
expansion of the principle, was the error which obtained 
most publicity ; and it argued a lack of appreciation of an 
elementary law in the system of Indian defence. His work 
should, however, be judged not by incidental defects of 
judgment which were speedily corrected, but rather by its 
ultimate results. Whenever he went astray, the fault was 
almost invariably due to a rash precipitation in submitting 
proposals ; and therein was revealed a side of his character as 
a commander and administrator which is not generally 
recognised. In one respect l..ord Kitchener’s sojourn in 
India did not enhance his reputation. The economy in 
finance which marked his work in Egypt and the Soudan 
was not conspicuous in India, 'fhe financial statement 
which he made in his closing address to the Imperial 
Clouncil left an impression wliich requires revision in the 
light of later experience. I say nothing of the complaint, 
fn;<juently heard, that the Indian Army costs more than it 
used to do, 'I'hat is a discovery whicrh is common to all 
armies; and if the Indian Army costs mor<;, India receives 
far hotter value for its money. It may with more justice 
he said that Lord Kitchener produced his hahinee-sheet 
Ity leaving to his successors the task of making good 
many omissions. He was loo anxious to reproduce the 
impression he made wlien he read at the Mansion House 
the bill for Omdurman. The Pioneer of July 7, 1911, 
remarked : “In spite of the fetish worship of Lord Kitchener, 
which is now the simple faith of the entire London I*re,ss, it 
is well known that his lordship left a good deal undone, in 
the way of equipment, for instance, which it is now the care 
of his successors to supply.” Therein lies a tale which is 
(capable of amplification. I^iord Kitchener may be a good 
linancial atlminislrator, but he gave few proofs of it in India, 
and at times he spent very lavishly. 

Much has been said about I..ord Kitchener’s attitude 
towards the Native Army, but I believe the truth to be this. 
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Wlien he first took up his command, he did not form a \'ery 
high opinion oF the cftieiency of the Indiaii regiuieiiLs, and 
he is not accustomed to coix^eal his convictions. Again, he 
was inclined to look askance at some of the m(;lhotls of the 
Native Army, which he failed to understand, and thought 
were pampering, lie judged what iic saw too much liy tlie 
standard of his old Soudanese troops. Indians arc <{uicker 
than Europeans at discerning what, is in a man's mind, and 
the “ Kitchener test, ’ which wore? out Lh(i sepoy's cIoUics and 
boots and accoulrcnicnls, for which he then had to pay, did 
the rest. In later years Lord Kilcln.'ix-r saw f!'. to revisf.; his 
views about the Xative Army, and in the end lu; hccanic its 
hencfa(‘tor. lie dtjuhlcd tin; kit money of IIk; Indian 
soldiers, so that they got tlicir out lit free; lu; (;nlarg<!d the 
facilities granl(al to enalih; the men to go to their homes on 
leave without cost to themselves; he gave a hoot allowance 
to unmountcal eonihatauts, and free f«>d<l<‘i’ to cavalry on the 
march; he improve<l the pension rules, inlrodticed invalid 
pensions, and made better allovvaru’es to native ollieers on 
transfer; and finally, he <»htained free lirewood and a 
.substantial increase of pay for all native ranks. 'I'lie last 
conces.sion was announced in King Edward’s Frocliimation 
on the completion of fifty y(,’ars of Crown control in India. 
The incimsc of pay was a .siduljiry laam, for it was long 
overdue, and the cost (d' living had risiai. It helped to 
assTiago any feeling of cstrangemciil, .'ttid in the end the 
native army came to feel that liord Kitchener had amply 
befriended tliem, 

I have said Ultle of Lord Cur/on in this narration of 
Lord Kitchener’s work in India, aiul it should be understood 
that many of the Army reforms were mdy brought to 
completion after the close of Lord Uurxon’s Vieeroyalty. 
Lord Kitchener’s term of onice wjis exten<ie<l lor two years, 
and he did not hand over el large to his successor, (General 
Sir O’Moore Creagh, until September 1 HOD. I u all iltat he did 
to improve the efficiency of the Army during Lord Curscon’s 
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Administration, Lord Kitchener bad the unswerving support 
and the warm approval ot the \"iceroy. The funds he asked 
for were furnislied without stint, and he has more than once 
home testimony to the generous sympathy and help which 
wore invariably accorded to him by Lord Curzon. In 
private life they were on terms of the closest intimacy until 
the few days immedi.'itely preceding the Viceroys final 
resignation. 

Nor would it be just, in dwelling upon the value of 
Lord Kitchener’s labours, to refrain from pointing out that 
liord C.urzon himself did much to promote reform in Army 
administi'fition, particularly before Lord Kitchener appeared 
upon the scene. IJis earlier Hudget speeches contained 
long references to the (juestion, and in 1001 he warmly 
defended a heavy increase in the military estimates. The 
subj(!c,t engaged his close and constant attention, and during 
the four years before liOrd Kitchener arrived a steady pro- 
cess of reform was inaugurated. A few facts, which seem 
to have been forgotten at the moment of Lord Kittdiener’s 
retirement, will serve to place the matter in proper perspec- 
tiv(i, and may also suggest that some reapportiomnent of 
recognition is rtajuired. 

It will he remembered that Lord Kitchener arrived in 
India in November 1002. The whole of the Native Army 
had just been rearmed with the new rifle when he took 
over the command, and the provision of new artillery had 
been under (sonsideration, the South African War having 
been one of the causes of the delay. 'Die necessity of 
deeeutralisnt,ion had been recognised, and a scheme to that 
end had been <lrawn up by Sir Edwin Collen, Military 
Member of C'.outieil. Tlie pay of the JJritish troops had 
been increased. A large number of British ofliccrs had been 
added to tlu; Indiaiv regiments, on the recommendation of 
Sir I*owcr I’almer, though a still further increase was after- 
wards made by Lord Kitchener. A .system of enumerating 
animals for transport purposes was inaugurated in 1900. 
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The provision in the barracks of British troops of punkahs 
pulled by electricity had been begun at the special instance 
of the Viceroy, who had been moved to intervene owing to 
the frequent assaults on punkah coolies, 'fhosc who know 
the trials of an Indian hot weather will realise the bctic- 
ficence of this innovation, which has done so much for the 
health and comfort of the troops. Lord Curzon had also 
perceived the necessity of releasing a larger proportion of 
the internal garrison for service in the lit'ld ; and .at his 
request the Mobilisation (Committee drew up in 1000 plans 
which anticijiatcd and embodied the principh; which .after- 
wards, upon a larger .and more scicntilic scale, f()rm(fd a 
central feature of l.ord IvitcheiKU-'s scluane. 

Nearly the whole of the proposids for enabling India to 
he self-supplying in th<i matter of , munitions of war had 
been prqjedeci, or were partially complete, before the 
advent of Lord Kitchener. They were instit.iitcd by Lord 
Cur/on arid his military advisers, and formed part of his 
policy of making India loss dependent upon (Jreat Britain 
for her defence. The building of the gun-carriage factory 
at Jubbulpore began in 1901. The cordite factory at 
Wellington was cannmenced in liHK). 'I’lie lyddite-fltting 
factory at Kirkec was opened in 1001, and the roUing-mUls 
at Ishapore were projected in the same year. The rifle 
factory at Ishapore was proposal by Sir Edwin Clollen in 
lt)00, and was almost <‘omplete when Lord Kitchener 
arrived. The scheme for the gun factory nt Isliaporc was 
submitted in the autumn of 1002 by Sir Kdmond Elies, who 
had meanwhile become the Military Member of t-ouncil. 
'rhe Remount (lommission was proposed by Sir Edwin 
Collen, and presented its report in 1001. Other examples 
might be cited. There was far too little attention to 
chronological accuracy in the reviews which were published 
at tlie clo.se of Lord Kitchener’s Indian career. 

The greatest service which Lord Cur/, on rendered to the 
Em^re, on the military side of his Administration, has been 
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unduly obscured, lie sent to South Africa the force of 
over 8000 Hritish officers and men which held I^adysmith, 
saved Natal, aiul stopped the tide of Boer invasion, 'fhe 
pronipLilude with whieli the force was despatched was 
largely due to his own personal intervention. At an early 
stage after hostilities had broken out he ohercd to send a 
further force of 10,000 native cavalry and infantry, but the 
offer was refused, because, as Mr. Balfour afterwards stated, 
it was desirable to einjiloy only British troops. The decision 
of the Prime Minister is now recognised to have been right, 
and liOrd Chirzon never (jue.stioned its expediency; but he 
was moved to make the offer because he fiad received urgent 
appeals from the Indian princes and the Indian Army, and 
deemed it his duty to transmit them. At a later date it 
devolved upon him lo express the thanks of the Queen- 
Fiinprc-ss Victoria for the loyalty thus displayed. 'I’he 
magnificent light cavalry of India would liave found on the 
South African veld exactly the kind of country in which 
their prowess could best liave been displayed ; but the 
reluctance to utilise its services caused no resentment in 
India, wliere the racial difficulty was fully appreciated. 

During the same period Lord Clurzon sent to North 
(!hiua, for the operations which followed the Boxer 
rebellion, 1 800 British officers and men, nearly 20,000 native 
troops, and 17,000 native followers. Part of this force 
remained in China lor a long Lime. 'Fhe ammunition 
supplies forwarded from India for these two wars included 
21,000,000 rounds of ammunition and 114,000 projectiles 
and shells, 11,000 tents, 11,000 sets of saddlery, 3l.'5,000 
helmets, 100,000 blankets, 200,000 pairs of boots, 42,000 tons 
of fodder and rations, and 040,000 garments of various 
descriptions. I'hesc articles were not required eitlier wholly 
or mainly for the Indian forces, but were ordered for all the 
troops in the field, and the whole of them were manufactured 
in India. Tiiere were also sent 11,000 horses, 0700 mules 
and ponies, and 2700 bullocks. India further participated in 
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minor campaijjns in Somaliland, Jubaliuul, uiid rlsuwiicre ; 
and the figures 1 have quoted give some measure of Llic value 
of the Indian Empire in the .scheme of Impi-rial th'lence. 

One military reform introduced by Lord (‘uiv.on has a 
very immediate intere.st. He regulated an<l extended tlie 
principle of granting direct commissions in the Na tive Army 
to the sons of Indian gentlemen. The opportunities of 
military employment provUled for the Imperial ('adets have 
been already explained in a previous clia[)ter. Lord Ourzon 
saw, however, the desirability of nutking itiilitary careers 
easier of accc.ss for those young men wlua while ikjI cligihle 
by birth for admission to the Imperial Ct-uUrl Corps, are 
nevcrthele.ss members of the Indian arislocntcy. 'riu: Indian 
officers of the Native Army had been hitherto ciiiefly pro- 
moted from the ranks, aiul therefore di<l nt»l. usually receive 
commissions until they iiad reached somewhat mature years. 
The number of direct comtnis.sions was comparatively few. 
In IbOO Lord Curzon decideti that a fixed proportion of 
direct commis.sions might be granted, in the infantry at the 
rate of one to every four comniLssions from the ranks, and 
in the cavalry at the rate of one to three, I»i HK>‘2 he began 
to grant a certain number of direct commissions to Indian 
gentlemen from selected colleges. 

It is understood tliaL a furllier large extension of the 
principle of direct commissions is now irj ctonteinplation. 
Until the nature of the scheme is made {lublic, it cannot 
very well be discussed. It may be said, however, ihul it 
appears to involve the consuleration of Iwt) iin{«>rtant points. 
'J'he first is wliether, if a large additional numlwr of direct 
commissions are to be granted, the Indian oIIlcer.s so creatcrl 
are to liave the same stalm, or a higher nlafm than, officers 
promoted from the raiik.s. 'I’he .second is whether Indian 
officers arc to enjoy the same rates of pay and pension as 
British officers, in aersordance with the principle adopted for 
Indian members of the C’ovenanted Civil Service. If a large 
number of officers drawn from a new class are admitted to 
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the Nalive Army, sucli a demand will assuredly arise. To 
meet it would involve a heavy additional expenditure; but 
no doubt these dilHculties will be duly considered before the 
scheme is promulgated, 

II. THE MILITARY DEPARTMENT 

I turn with reluctance to the ejnsode which involved 
Lord Curzon in prolonged controversy with the Home 
Government and with Lord Kitchener, and eventually left 
him with no alternative but to submit his resignation. It 
is one of those controver.sies which can only be fully 
described and pronovmced upon when everybody eoncerned 
has passed away. 'Fhe issues it raised have, for good or 
evil, been settled and carried into practice. 'Fhe antogonisras 
it aroused between many public men have been dissipated, 
and no longer aHecL personal relations in public or private 
life. They are not, perhaps, forgotten, but the recollccition 
has ceased to be more than a ]5ainful memory which is 
growing dim. It is no part of my ])urpose to revive tiie 
poignancy of wounds that have healed, even tliough the 
scars remain. The general object of this book, so lar as it 
relates to Lord Curzon, its central ligure, is not to reopen 
a closed dispute, but rather to direct attention to other 
phases of his work in India which that dispute lias been 
allowed to overshadow. Some account of the controver.sy 
is, however, imperative, or the picture would be incomplete. 
In what I have to say, 1 siiall rely almost solely on the 
facts and documents already publicly recorded. I shall deal 
with the broad outlines, and eschew tlie masses of detailed 
argunient which have been marshalled on either side. I 
cannot profess to approach the tpiestion, lor the purposes 
of this book, with an open iniud, for my mind was made up 
long ago, and my convictions have remained unshaken after 
examining the issue alresh ; but 1 will endeavour to state it 
fairly. 
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At tlie time that Lord Kitchener became Commaiuler-iii- 
Chief, the responsibility for the military administration of 
India was divided between two oflicers. 'I'lie first was the 
Commander-in-Chief, who was styled “Ills Fxct'’.‘*icy,” 
and had precedence of the Lieutenant- (lovwnors. lie was 
the executive head of the Army, and was char^ftHl with its 
organisation and training, its mobilisation for war and its 
direction in time of war, and with promotion. 11 is cilice 
was known as Army Headquarters. 'I'hc second was the 
Military Member of Coun<!i}, who wjis the head of the Mili- 
tary Department. His Department was entrusted with the 
control of thedepartmentsof supply and transport, ordnance, 
remounts, clothing, ruedical stores, military works, anti mili- 
tsiry finance, and, above all, with tiie preparation of the 
Military Budget. 'I'he Military Meinher was iuvariaidy a 
soldier of high rank, hut his department was regarded as 
a civil department, and he ha<i nothing to do with discipline 
or training. 'I'he one was an e.'ceeulivc oflicer, the other 
administrative. 'I'he multifarious and comprehensive duties 
of the Communder-in-Cliicf were believed to l>e more than 
sufficient to occupy his time. Mr. Hrodrick ipiitc un- 
consciously furnished the strongest possible argument in this 
respect when he pointwl out in IhOd that no one else in 
the world, who is not a Sovereign, eomnumds an Army, as 
the (loimuandcr-in-dhief in India does, of over ‘200, 000 men. 

Both the Clomraander-iu-t'hief and the Military Memhcr 
were members of the Viceroy’s Executive domicil. 'I’he 
various departments of the Administration in India are 
each in charge of a Minister. Each Minister is a meml>er 
of the Viceroy’s Council, which is practically a dabinet 
The Viceroy and the Members of douneil are eollcetively 
described a.s the (iovemor-tieneral of India in Council ; in 
otlier word.s, they form the Government of India, The 
supreme military authority in India is neither the Viceroy 
nor the Commander-in-Chicf, but the Governor-General in 
Council, in whom is vested by the Crown “the superin- 
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tcndence, direction, and control of the whole Civil and 
Military Government of all our territories and revenues in 
India.” It is most important to understand that in military 
{jnestions in India the Government as a whole are para- 
mount, and not any single member thereof. Upon that 
principle the whole constitutional issue turned. 

The Commander-in-Chief was the first military adviser 
to the Viceroy, and had access to him at all times. The 
Military Member was a second or alternative adviser, and 
was further the constitutional representative of the (iovern- 
raent of India to whom expenditure proposals w'cre first 
submitted. When the Commander-in-( -hief wished to make 
any proposal for reform or for expenditure, he submitted it 
to the (Government of India. The practice was that he .sent 
it to the Military Department, where the Military Member 
recorded his opinion. If expenditure was involved, the 
proposal went next to the Finance Department, where it 
was also noted upon. In either ease, after being noted 
upon by one or both of these Departments, the proposal 
went to the Viceroy. I f the Viceroy and the Conunander- 
in-Chief and the Military Member were in general agree- 
ment, the propo.sal was adopted. If there were diflcrences 
of opinion, it was either referred back for furtlier con- 
sideration, or circulated to every member of the Council, 
and decided by vote after debate. 

The sy.stem was really devised to .serve two main 
purpo.scs. 'Fhe first was to provide an expert check upon 
military expeiuliture, by far the largest single item in the 
Indian Rudget. The second was to provide the Viceroy 
and his Council with an independent military adviser ; for 
otherwise they would have been at the mercy of the Com- 
maiider-in-Chief. The Military Member was expected to 
ensure continuity of administration. He was further 
suppo.sed to watch specially over the interests of the Native 
Army, when the Commander-in-Chief happened to be an 
officer with little Indian experience. In the case of Lord 
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Kitcliciier, it may he mentioned that, ul I he lime he assumed 
command his whole knowledge of India was (h'lixed from a 
week or two s])enl at some l)(‘lhi nianu iurcs many years 
before. As to the im])ortanc,e of proeidiiijH' the (Jovernment 
of India with a second military opinion, the \ iews of Lord 
Roberts may be <|iiotcd. He sai<i : 

“The Commander-in- ('hi<;r is the military adviser of the 
Viceroy on all mailers coimeeled nilh the Army; hut 
whelher he is Ihe adviser on mililary policy wonhl depeixl, 
1 irnaf'itK', on his personal charaeler, and his knowled'ac of 
the country and tlx; people. A ( 'onmiajider-in-Chief 
sirano’C to India, wil.hoiit any aiai'jaintatiee with Ihe 
inhahilants, and wilh only a vt>ry cyneral idea of our 
position in India, holli as riyaids (xlnn;! aiid inlt'rnaJ 
alliurs, would he a vepy unsafe ad\i‘.' i, it, s’, I inatjL'ifxs would 
any \’ieeroy Ih* ijielim’d to depend upon sneh a man for 
iidvica; in Ux; matter of military }>oliey. 

These words exactly describe Ixu-d Kitchener when he 
became Communder-in-Chief. yet they were utter<;<i in 1807, 
long before it seemed possibh; that they miglit ever be 
applied to him. Sixaikiug in the Sfonse of Lords on 
August 1. lUOa, Lord Uolx;rts said ; 

“ I finve no hesitation itt saying that in my opinion it is 
essential to the security <tf India that the \’iccroy slxudd not 
be dependent on the advice (d* a sinph* soldier, however 
eminent and distinguished he may he. Ev(;u if lx* were an 
Indian of Iteer and his cxpcrionco had t»e«*u entirely lixlian.as 
wjis the case with myself, I consider it would be advato 
tageous for the Viceroy to have at his side a second adviser 
not directly connected wilh the Army. But when the 
Comiuander-in-Chief is, as in llxf prtiscnt in.sUncc, a 
complete stranger to India, I consider it t(» be a fwjsitive 
danger to our hold over that eountry that he should be the 
only one to advise the Viceroy on miliUry nutters. ... It 
is essential timt the Viceroy should have »hi his (loiincU 
an officer— he need not be n great soldier — intimately 
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acquainted with India, especially with the Native Army, 
its feelings and its idiosyncrasies.” 

Tjord Lansdowne, in the same debate, expressed the 
view that the duties of the Communder-in-Idiief and 
Military Member “should not be coneenlraLcd in the 
person of a single officer, however dislinguished,” 'J’wo 
other ex-Viceroys still alive, l^ord Elgin ;ind Lord Anij)Lhill, 
have signified in varying i’orni their adheieuee lo similar 
views ; while opinions tending Lo the same con<-lusio?i have 
been recorded by Lord Ripon, Lord Dulfbriin and I^iord 
Northbrook, among ex-Mceroys who have passed away. 
The only Viceregal supporters of the opposite* attitude have 
been Lord Minto, who went to India in the lull knowh-dge 
of the change tha.t was to be made ; ami l^ord Lylton, who 
was wont to turn for military advice, no!, to the Commandor- 
in-Chief nor to the Military ,Memi)er of his day, but lo his 
Military Secretary, Sir (ieorge Rome.roy At tlu; 

time the controversy arose, every living <‘s \’ieerj>y endorsed 
the contention that the duty of otl’eringr military a<lvi(‘e to 
the (Jovernmeni of India should not l>e left, in t.iui hands of 
a single individual. 

The question of the altitude of the Military D<;partmonl 
towards Army Headquarters before I^ord Kitchener arrived 
in India is of considerable importance. 'Die Government of 
India afterwards brought together a great array of evidence, 
with the object of showing that the Military Department 
had never exceeded its proper functions. Many eminent 
authorities were cited, and many impressive facts were 
quoted. My own view is that the Department had gradually 
assumed a place in the administrative macliine ap|»r(!eiably in 
excess of its prescriptive rights. 1 1 was not iVee from the 
stigma of circtnniocutory methods. It had undergone an 
accretion of power, and was in the habit of hiking a generous 
view of its share of authority. It was not obstructive, as 
was sometimes alleged, but it was di.spo,scd to encroach. 
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Discussing its working nt the time Lord Kitclicncr landed, 
and when no one dreamed of the storm which was presently 
to break, I ventured to say that “ it thought more of liudgcts 
than of efficiency ; and I still believe that the statement 
partly explained the situalioii. I'liese tendencies ha,d prob- 
ably become accentuated during tlu; illness of Sir William 
Lockhart, and the suhsc<|uent proloMg<-d tenure of oirus: by 
Sir Power Palmer, who was admilicdly only iiohiing his post 
for another’s eonvenience. Vet llutngh Lord lloberfs had 
casually hinted at ‘•hitter disappoint menls," he atul others 
whose testimony is beyond <(ucstion bad declan-d that there 
had i)ecn no serious difll rcnccs hetuem tho two bratjehes of 
the military administration in reecni, jasirs. 'I'lic working of 
the system really <lcp<'ndcd upon tlie personalities of the 
men holding the two offices, .\n unassertive Military 
Momhci* would be prone to giv<* way to an imperious 
Commander in-Cliief; anti when tiie Military Member was 
masterful, and the t'ommander-in-Cint f was indisposeti to 
press his views with vehtnnence. tht; reverse oeetirred. 
Exactly the sunu’ vuriaiitat is ntjl.ed from tirtu; to tijric in 
the relations between a V'ieeroy aiui a Secretary of Sbitc; 
but wlien both the \'ie(Toy atul the head of tin; India DUice 
are peremptory, there is sometimes an explosion. 

It has to b(! f)l)served. on tlu^ oilier hand, that the 
Commander-in-('liief, in his present form, was almost a new 
luminary in l.h<‘ Indian firmament. Lntil IHlt.'J he had only 
commanded tlie Bengal ;\rmy, and tlufre were .separate 
Commanders-in-Chief for Bomlaiy nrul Madras. Ev« n Lord 
Roberts never had either administration or eommand of the 
whole Army of India. 'I'he Commandcr-in-(!hief was, 
further, an extraordinary member of tho V’’iceroy s Council, 
and it wa.s at the option of the Secretary of State whether 
he was admitted to the Council at all. The Military 
Member had a seat on the Council by virtue of hw office, ns 
part of the Govenimetit t)f India. aholition of the two 
Presidency cominands in 1H95 gave the Comiuander'in* 
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Cliici'un cnormoi''^' ucccss of iuithorily, and I think it tended 
to diminish Llic reluti\c prestige of the Military Member. 
It is diflicult to strike u baliuu'e, hut if in tiic seven years 
following 18!>o the C'ummander-in-t'hief had not become an 
orb of increasing sjilenduur. it was in spite of the fact that 
he had been endowed with vastly largttr powers, lie was 
only under one conijn'eheiisive an<l, as 1 hohl, salutary 
restraint. He could not order {*.\p<nuliture, except for small 
sums, without referem-e to the Military Department; though 
he eouUl ap[»{,‘ul to the \'ieeroy, and liom him to Llie (.’oumal, 
and even, by an indirect mclbud, to the Secretary of State, 
if his prop(;saIs were overruU'd, 'Hie C’ommander-m-t.'hief, 
in short, had far larger laeilitiis for earrymg his prtiposals 
llian are possessed by most nulilary administrators. W'hat- 
t:\er the fanlts of the Military 1 )ej»art.nM;nt may have been, 
tlu‘y slumld liave been met by ladurni, ami not by abolition, 
'riicre was no part of Lord Kit,cb< iiers work m India wliich 
wouUi Iiave failed to reach comjfU'lion as a euusequence of 
the continued existence of tlie .Miliinry I lepartmcnt ; and lie 
owed far more to its laireful send.iiiy of lus earlier proposals 
than lias c\er been uckiiowlcdgeil. 

It is adiuitU.ai that. Lortl Kiteliciier came to India deter- 
niimal to destroy Lin; Military Department, alUiougli he had 
no personal knowledge of its working. In Ins Miimte of 
.laimury 1, IIHD, Lord Kitchener stated that “about tliis 
tune Uvo years ago” ho had submitted to the \’»eeroy a 
paper advocating “tin; abolition of dual lamtrol, ’ Dn hi.s 
own showing, la; raised the question when he had been iu 
India four vva-eks. He wi-ni on to say that the Viceroy 
“ wisely eonsidereiL that his vi<-ws would lose much of iheir 
weight if put Ibrwarii at so early a stage, and ueeordingiy he 
wiUidrew them. 'I'lie I'aet tliat Lord Kitchener impetuously 
prejudgial Liu; issin; upon Intarsay eviileiiee is one of the 
weaktist points iu hts i-ase. He had heard amid the great 
tmemblagc of soldiers in South Africa iiiueh luorduut 
eritiewm of the Indian Military Depurtmeut I'rom olliecrs iw 
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whose j udguient he placed reliance. After further inquiries in 
London, he had decided upon the course he should pursue, 
and he loft England with so many good wishes for the 
general success of his work in India that he believed he 
could reckon upon support at home. With characteristic 
determination, he began the attack the moment he arrived. 

I have failed in my brief account of the origin of this 
controversy if 1 have not made it clear that behind it there 
lay a principle of the very gravest moment, not only to 
India, but still more to Great Rritain and the Empire. It 
embodied an issue which repeatedly recurs in the history of 
nations, and if tlie pro])aganda of many writers gains general 
acceptance, it is an issue which Great Britain may once 
more have to decfule lor herself, as she has done in past 
centuries. Lortl Kitchener was not pursuing any personal 
animosity, for lie li.ad no personal feeling against men he 
had never seen. He wanted a “free hand” in India; he 
came to the conclusion that the Military De})artnient would 
prevent him I'rom having a “ free hand”; he embarked upon 
a course to wdiich he adhered inflexibly, and in the end he 
triumphed. Rut what is meant by a “ I’ree hand ” ? When- 
ever a man attains exceptional eminence in any department 
of public administration, a demand arises in the Press and 
on the })latlbrni that he may lie given a “free hand.” In 
particular, we are (lonstantly implored to pla<;e the Army 
or the Navy untler tiie unfettered control of some single 
individual who has risen to transitory fame. The “free 
hand ” indicated generally jiroves, upon inquiry, to imply 
a complete abandonment of all the checks and .safeguards 
which have been evolved by prolonged experience of con- 
stitutional methods. Moreover, it leaves no room for a 
recurrence of such episodes as the great part played by 
Lord Barham in compassing the downfall of Napoleon. 
W e are asked to sacrifice our whole administrative system 
upon the altar of individual ability. But our constitutional 
system was devised for normal administrators. It cannot 
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be destroyed out of defei’ence to the ambition or the capacity 
of one exceptional man, who may have a dozen successors 
of mediocre type. 'i''luit way lies, not salvation, but ultimate 
destruction. 

'rhcre was, hi the opinion of the Indian public at that 
time, very little in the record of Lord Kitchener to justify 
tlie demand advanced in his behalf that a system which had 
been tested for a century should be rent asunder almost 
before his baj^gage was br<m,<>ht ashore. Egypt, be it under- 
stood, does not bulk <juite so largely in the eyes of India as 
it does to the public at home. To men who arc liaiidling 
three hundred million:; of {leople, the control of eleven mil- 
lions seems a minor achievement; and the problems of 
Egypt, dinicult though they are, appear simple beside the 
extraordinary comjilexity of Indian affairs. India, too, 
retlocts that many ol the odicials, from Lord Cromer down- 
wards, who havi! helped to build up the Hrilish control 
of Egypt, wi'rc hoiTowt'd from her services; and she is 
inclined to think that p'-rliaps the men who have conferred 
the greatest l.iingible benclits upon Egypt are the Anglo- 
Indian irrigation engineers. So that, while India gazes with 
admiral.iun and approval upon the work of the IJrilish in 
EjgypL, she eunlcmplates it calmly and with some sense of 
projKirtion. 

In tlie same way, the campaigns which led up to the 
recovery of the Soudan did not possess quite the same 
glamour beneath an Indian sky. They required tenacity, 
endurance, and doggetl determinuLion ; but they did not 
appear necessarily to imply the possession of superhuman 
qualities. Again, the proLra(;Led duration of the later 
stages of the South African War did not seem to the eager 
watchers in hidia i,o he I)eyond the possibility of comparison. 
I am not seeking to disparage the exploits of a great com- 
mander. I am trying to describe a frame of mind, tcj ex- 
plain how these things were looked at in India, to make it 
clear why India was not willing to destroy in a moment its 
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military system at the bidding of a conqueror who to its fancy 
seemed to murmur in Biblical phrases of “ my glory, and 
my miracles, which I did in Egypt and in the wilderness.” 
There was the additional objection that Lord Kitchener had 
very little experience as a constitutional administrator. His 
desire to abolish without delay the existing constitutional 
checks upon his office seemed to imply an impatience of 
constitutional control which was in accordance with the 
reputation that had preceded him. Yet I do not think 
Lord Kitchener had the least desire, either originally or at 
any later time, to be literally unconstitutional in his methods 
of procedure. Distinctions of the kind made no impression 
on his mind. He wanted undivided control, not for any 
selfish reason, but because he meant to carry out in his own 
way the task he conceived to lie before him. To him the 
issue appeared simple, and considerations which others re- 
garded as imperative were in his view more idle subtleties. 
His was an attitude which may perchance be cheaply 
described as due to “ impatience of red-tape ” ; but the 
student of history will know otherwise. 

The somewhat crude proposals which Lord Kitchener 
formulated immediately on his arrival were, as I have 
stated, withdrawn ; and though he referred to the issue 
more than once afterwards, nothing has been disclosed con- 
cerning any intervening communications. In the meantime, 
efibrts had been made by the Government of India to meet 
Lord Kitchener’s wishes. In his Minute of February 0, 
Jy05, Lord Curzon described what was done, itf the following 
terms : 

“ Wherever the existing regulations or practice seemed 
to raise trivial or unnecessary obstacles, we modified them. 
We stopped the noting by junior officers in the Military 
Department upon proposals emanating from the Commander- 
in-Chief, that was said to be a cause of offence. We trans- 
ferred the order of all Indian Army Orders from the Military 
Department to the Commander-in-Chief. We gave him an 
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officer as Financial Adviser. We are about to transfer to 
him the executive control of the Supply and Transport 
Corps. These are only casual illustrations which could 
easily be multiplied. We have, in fact, endeavoured to 
facilitate the execution of Lord Kitchener’s plans by e\'ery 
means in our power.” 

Lord Kitchener has acknowledged, however, that his 
views never varied, in spite of these concessions. It is 
presumed that he expected to be able to prosecute his 
attack on the Military Department after I^ord Curzon left 
India, which under ordinary circumstances would have been 
within a year of his taking over the command ; but the 
extension of office granted to the Viceroy altered his plans. 
The next step is again recorded by I^ord Kitchener, who 
states in the Minute already quoted that when Lord Curzon 
was about to proceed to England in April 1004, he gave 
him “a revised Minute on tlie same subject,” in whicii he 
again advocated the abolition of the Military Dtpartinent. 
As to what took place while Lord Chirzon was in hhiglancl, 
I shall only quote tw<j statements. 'I'lie first was made in 
the House of J^ords on June 28, H)0y, by Mr. Hrodrick 
(then Viscount Midleton) who said ; 

“The (juestion . . . had been discussed with him (I^ord 
Curaon) by the Prime Minister, by Lord Roberts, and by 
the India Office officials ; but so grave wa.s the position tliat 
wliile that question was still being considered here, and 
while the noble Lord the Viceroy was absent from India, 
matters reached such a pass at Simla that Lord Kitchener 
found himself unable to continue tlie comnumd, and tlirougli 
Lord Ampthill, who was then the Viceroy, he tlesired me to 
submit to the King his resignation of the office of Coin- 
mander-in-Ch ief. ” 

This was, I think, the first public disclosure of Ijord 
Kitchener’s threat of resignation in 1004, wliich had a very 
disturbing effect upon tlie Home Government The second 
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statement was made in the House of Lords on August 1, 
1905, by the Marquis of Bath, then Under-Secretary for 
India, who said that “when Lord Curzon was in this country 
last summer the home authorities were able to consult him 
on the manner in which the question should be brought up.” 

It was “ brought up,” obviously with tlic concurrence 
of Lord Curzon, in a despatch from Mr. Brodrick, dated 
December 2, 1904, which must have reached Calcutta 
almost simultaneously with the returning Viceroy. In this 
despatch the Secretary of State requested the Government 
of India to ascertain whether the two branches of the 
military administration were working harmonioiisly, and 
whether any change was desirable, 'riiey were further to 
furnish the Home (ilovernnicTit with the opinions of the 
Cominander-iii-Chief and of the Military Member. It can 
hardly be supposed, however, that the Vicei'oy conemrred in 
some of tlie statements of the despatch; for Mr, Brodrick 
suggested that tlu; weakness of tlu; mobilisation arrange- 
ments were due to dual control, whereas they were really 
due to past financial stringency. 

Lord Kitchener lost no time in responding to the invita- 
tion of the Home (iovernmtnt. His Minute was ready on 
New Year’s Day, 1905. It was an uncompromising attack 
upon the whole system of Aiuny administration in India, 
which he declared to be “faulty, inellicient, and incapable 
of the expansion necessary I’or a great wai-.” lie (les(‘ribed 
the Military Member as “really omnipotent in military 
matters,” and said that he could prevent the wishes of the 
Commander-in-Chief from being carried out “even in 
questions of discipline and training.” Peace routine, he main- 
tained, had in India overshadowed preparation for war. 
The system involved endless delay, and implied want of 
trust. The two autliorities often had divergent opinions, 
and the compromises arrived at were satisfactory to neither 
of them. The military head of the Army ought to be 
responsible for the supply to the troops of transport, re- 
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mounts, food, clothing, armaments, ammunition and otlier 
munitions of war. lie denied that under the change he 
pro}>osed the Coramander-in-Chief would acquire too much 
power, or that the work would be greater than one man 
could perforin efficiently. The existing system meant an 
unnecessary duplication of work, and why, asked Lord 
Kitchener, should the Army reipiire two heads, more than 
any other department? lie contended that tlic Military 
Member did not safeguard the revenues of the country, 
liecause the ordinary military expenditure was strictly 
limited to a specified sum, and all new expenditure had 
to be sanctioned by the V'iceroy in Council and by the 
Secretary of State. To the argument that the Viceroy 
needed an independent military opinion, he replied that 
the existence of two opinions caused the Army to take 
sides, which was unsatisfactory, while it brought the Viceroy 
“into the arena of discussion on contentious military sub- 
jects.” Finally, he proposed the creation of a W'ar licpart- 
mcnl, with the C()nuuan<l<‘r-in-('hicl’ at its head under the 
title of “ W'^ar Member of Council.’ The Dcpartnmnt was 
to include a (Icneral Staff, Adjulant-tlenerars and Quarter- 
mastcr-dcncrars Departments, a Director-( Icneral of Ord- 
nance, a Financial Secretary nominated by the Finance 
Department, and a Secretary to Government, 'flie Military 
Member was to disappear. 

Major-General Sir Edmond Elies, the Military Member, 
an exceptionally able officer, rejilied to Lord Kitchener in 
a Minute dated .lanuary M, 1 no.'s. It was a noteworthy 
feature of the (luestion, by the way, that for many years the 
Military Members invariably had been officers of great dis- 
tinction and unusual capacity. I'he names of Sir (ieorge 
Chesney, Sir Henry iJrackenl)ary, Sir Donald Stewart, Sir 
Neville Chamberlain, Sir Henry Norman, Sir Samuel 
Browne, liord Napier of Magdala, and Sir James Outram, 
have attained a permanent place in British military annals. 
Sir Edmond Elies held in his Minute that a change of 
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system was unnecessary, but that a change in the working 
of the existing system was required. The Commander-in- 
Chief must, however, be prepared freely and frankly to 
admit his subordination to the Governor- General in Council, 
who was the constitutional head of the Army. The defec- 
tive strength of the Field Army had been due to lack of 
funds owing to famine, costly expeditions, and loss on 
exchange. The necessity of increasing the Field Army to 
eight divisions had been discussed early in 1902 , but the 
question was postponed pending Lord Kitchener’s arrival. 
He denied that the Military Member was omnipotent, or 
that the system was one of dual control. The Military 
Member represented the Government of India, and worked 
upon the delegated authority of tlie (ilovernor-General in 
Council. He contended tliat there had been no undue 
delays, and that matters of major importance were disposed 
of quickly. “ We have been waiting for some years,” Sir 
Edmond Elies said, “to redistribute tlie iVrmy and increase 
the Field Army. We awaited the man and the money.” He 
recorded his deliberate opinion that no Commaiider-in-Chief 
could properly control the wmi-k of Army Headquarters and 
of the Military Department. Lord Kitchener might, but 
not “men of more ordinary capacity with small Indian 
experience.” The comparison with the heads of other 
departments was i'allacious. Tiie Comniander-in-Chief was 
not the head of a revenue-producing, but of the greatest 
spending department of the State. The system in the mili- 
tary branch was necessarily very dillerent from the purely 
civil branches. The Commander-in-Chief could disregard 
the views of his stall' olllcers, but the Secretary of the 
Military Department was a stall ollicer of the Viceroy, and 
could go direct to the Viceroy sliould he differ from the 
Military Member. As to tiiianeial control, he claimed, and 
quoted examples to prove, tliat the financial .supervision 
exercised by the Military Department, quite independently 
of the Finance Department, was real and ellective. As for 
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Lord Kitchener’s scheme, it was a proposal to establish a 
military autocracy. It was an exact adaptation to Indian 
conditions of the Army Council at home, but with material 
differences. The Army Council administered and did not 
command the Army, but under Lord Kitchener’s scheme he 
would himself combine all administrative and executive 
duties, a position which found no partillel in any of the 
armies of the Great Powers. In the Army Council the 
Secretary of State and Members were all equal and had 
equal votes ; Lord Kitchener would only have subordinates 
with no vote or right of dissent at all. 

In a Minute dated February 5, 100.5, the Viceroy 
proceeded to comment upon the views of Lord Kitchener 
and Sir Edmond Elies. He discounted the tendency to 
make comparisons with Continental practice, or to discuss 
dualism from an abstract standpoint. The Ciovernment of 
India itself was an illustration of tlu; dualism which entered 
into every branch of Hritish administration, in the respective 
parts played in it by the (iovernor-thaicral in C-ouncil and 
the Secretary of State in Council. Lord Kitchener had in 
the preceding iwt) years carried through a series of reforms 
that would sUuup his name indelibly on the military history 
of India. His suggestion that he had been hampered and 
obstructed at every turn was without foundation, for he had 
received the support of the Council and of the Military Depart- 
ment to a degree without precedent. Lord Kitchener had 
completely misconceived the constitution of the Govern- 
ment of India. The Military Member did not criticise or 
accept or refuse the Commandcr-in-C’hiefs propo.sals as an 
independent miliriiry authority, but as the constitutional 
representative of the Government of India ; and the Govern- 
ment of India were by law invested with the supreme 
control of military affairs. I^ord Kitchener’s proposal was 
in reality not to disestablish an individual or even a 
department, but to subvert the military authority of the 
Government of India as a whole, and to substitute for it a 
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military autocracy in the person of the Commander-in-Chief. 
Lord Kitchener’s reference to other departments appeared to 
rest upon a misunderstanding of the essential difference 
between civil and military affairs. 'I'he Home Member, for 
example, was practically subjected to multiple control, but 
discipline in the military branch was entirely different, and 
meant in a peculiar degree the subordination of private 
judgment to higher authority. Under the new scheme the 
anxiety and labours of the Viceroy would be immensely 
aggravated. Upon him would in practice be thrown the 
entire brunt of accepting or rejecting llie proposals of his 
principal colleague. I.iord Dufferiii had said of a similar 
project that “ the Viceroy would be without any adviser 
save the representative of the Army, w'ho would he more 
specially interested in pressing proposals involving expendi- 
ture or changes in organisation,” and “ the revenues of the 
country would be at the mercy of the <!ommander-in-Chief.” 
Lord Curzon added that lie had known instances where 
the Viceroy had been saved from serious mistakes by 
having a second military adviser. The chain of subordinate 
authority proposed by the Cominandcr-in-C'hief would not 
offer any such safeguard. Any reasonable reform or re- 
adjustment in the pre.sent .system he would be willing to 
consider, but no such proposals were before them. 

Lord Kitchener penned a curt Minute of Dissent on 
March 18, 190.5. It contained only three paragraphs, 
offered no reply, and rested on the Jissertion : “ My argu- 
ments remain uncontroverted, and are, I believe, incon- 
trovertible.” It was sufficiently .summed up in the Hou.se 
of Lords by Tjord Ripon, who said: “ When I turned to 
Ijord Kitchener’s Minute, I found no reply at all 1 found 
nothing but a lofty declaration that he would not reply, and 
that he knew he was quite right.” 

The Government of India reviewed the four documents 
in a powerful despatch to the Secretary of State, dated 
March 28, 1905. They remarked that whatever charges 
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could be brought against the existing system, that of extra- 
vagance could not possibly be sustained. On the contrary, 
it was one of the sources of coiuplaint that the financial 
control was sometimes thought to be over-rigid and exacting. 
Stress was, however, laid upon the fact tliat Lord Kitchener’s 
redistribution scheme, involving a heavy outlay, had been 
most readily financed. 'Fhe salient passages of the despatch 
were these: 

“ ^V e say delila'rately that we should regard with positive 
dismay any change that wouhi in any degree dethrone the 
Governmentof India ifom their eonstitntional control of the 
Indian Army, or set uj) a single (aimmandia’ in their place. 
VVe doubt if a military command of such overwhelming 
authority would he tolerated in any country unused to 
dictatorship, and we think Ihnt in India it would Ik; 
peculiarly dangerous. . . . 

“ We cannot too strongly or en»[)h;ilic;dly exjire.ss our 
conviction that the Military Member is an essimtial (‘Icmcait 
in the Government, of India. ... Ilis Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may he invited to consider the position that would he 
produced in England ifa (‘ommantha’-in Ghief of the Hritish 
Army possessed a seat in the t’ahinet, if he w«‘re the sole 
ix'presentalive of the Army there, if he enjoyed the power 
and rank of the Scerelary of Slate for War in addition, and 
if Ilis Majesty’s Ministers were called upon to accept or 
reject his proposals with no independent or qualified opinion 
to assist them. And yet this is precistdy the situation which 
we are asked to accept by Ijord Kitchener in India. . . . 

“ Where a recommendation from the .head of the Army 
is not now accepted, at least this is only done upon <.‘oni- 
peteiit advice, and after exhaustive examination by .specially 
selected officers possessing profe.ssionaI knowledge. Under 
Lord Kitchener’s scheme the.so guarantees for free and im- 
partial discussion would have disappeared, expert criticism 
would already have been eliminated before the Ciovernment 
of India were approached, and the latter, ignorant of mili- 
tary iruitters, would be left to accept or reject milit.ary 
propo.sals in the dark. ... 
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“We are unhesitatingly opposed to the destruction of a 
system which has worked well for nearly half a century, 
which has earned the approval of a succession of the most 
distinguished Military Commanders, and which we believe 
to be entirely reconcilable even with the altered conditions 
and the higher standards of the present day. Still more do 
we dissent from the creation in its place of an organisation 
to which no parallel exists, so far as we know, in any Army 
or any Administration in the world.” 

The despatch was signed by every member of the Govern- 
ment of India, and Lord Kitchener was the sole dissentient. 
Therein, as Ijord Curzon conceived it, lay the strength of 
his position. It did not seem possible that the Cabinet 
would jettison, not only the Viceroy, but the whole (Jovern- 
ment of India, at the instance of the Commander-in-Chief. 

I should not now be inclined to endorse without reserve 
the contents of any of the live documents I have quoted. 
Lord Kitchener’s Miimte showed a complete failure to 
appreciate the constitutional aspects of the (piestion ; his 
further Minute of Dissent was contemptuous, because he 
declined to answer a single argument, although he had 
initiated the discussion, and by all the laws of administrative 
usage he was bound to reply. The three papers which 
collectively presented the case for the (iovernment of India 
were too uncompromising. They did not admit the exist- 
ence of a solitary defect, and left no opening for arrange- 
ment. No modified scheme of reform was proposed. It 
is true that the Viceroy and Sir Edmond Elies expressed 
general willingness to consider any reasonable reform, but 
the expression became almost meaningless when compared 
with the rest of their vigorous denunciation. They could 
well plead, however, that the example of extreme vigour in 
disputation was set by I^ord Kitchener, His case was mani- 
festly overstated, which cannot be alleged in the same degree 
against his opponents. 

The scene was then shifted to London, and for several 
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weeks InclLi heard nolhirg about Ibe rjiioiiiion. Tlie general 
public in India had, in fact, very little knowledge of the 
heat which had been generated in high quarters. There 
were rumours of grave differences, but the Press was silent. 
Meanwhile the Secretary of State, early in May, convened 
a special committee upon the question, from which a sub- 
committee was afterwards appointed. The sub-coinsniLtee 
consisted of Sir Arthur Godiey, Lord Ilobeiis, Sir .lames 
Maekay, Sir John Gordon, Sir Edward Law, and Sir K. 
Stedraan, while the remaining luciubers of die committee 
were Sir George White, the Marquis of Salisbury, and the 
Secretary of Stale. I shall make no comment upon the 
composition of the committee. A peculiar feature of its 
proceeding.? was that they were kept secret, the pica after- 
wards advanced being that the (iommittet; was “ depart- 
mental.” The laet that it had been convened at all was 
not disclosed until after Lord Curzon had resigned. 

It is convenient, however, to mention tlur [)i'(iccedings of 
these two committees in chronological ord(T. 'fhe sub- 
committee did not adopt liOrd Kitchener s proposals in their 
entirety. It recommended the transl’onuntion of tin; Mili- 
tary Department into a Department of Military Supply, 
and the limitation of the Military Member to the control 
of Army contracts, the purchase of stores, orrlnance, re- 
mounts, military works, clothing, and the mcdirail and 
marine services. It was of opinion that neither the Military 
Member nor his department should have the power to veto 
any proposal put forward hy the Commander-in-C'hief, but 
that such power should rest exclusively with the (lovernor- 
General in Council. The Military Member .should be the 
adviser of the Governor-General in Council “ on que.stion.s 
of general policy, as distinct from purely military {juestions ” 
— a very ambiguous distinction. 

ITie general committee reported that it had sought 
advice from Lord Elgin, Lord Cromer, Sir Henry Bracken- 
bury, Sir David Barbour, Sir Edwin Collen, and others, but 
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it conspicuously omitted to disclose the luitiuc of Llie advice 
it had received. It declared that the position of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief in the official hierarchy was anomalous, and 
that the Military Member had in i-ecent years tended more 
and more to become an expert adviser rather than a civil 
administrator. It held that the INlilitary Department had 
“recently formed the habit of givinj^ authoritatively an 
independent opinion upon purely military (}ueslions.” At 
the same time it said that it could not doubt “that the 
concentration of the whole responsibility of Supply of the 
Army under one head, if that head is to be the C’omrnander- 
in-Chief, would be opposcrl to all modern principles in 
regard to armies." It concluded by expressing general con- 
currence with the recommendations of the sub-committee. 
Lord Roberts stated in 1909 that in committee he “.strongly 
opposed the abolition of the Military Member.” Lord Lans- 
downe stated on the same occasion that the committee “was 
unanimou.s in favour of retaining in some shape or form a 
Military Member of the Council.” 

Mr. Brodrick proceeded to draft a despatch, which was 
dated May 31. It reached Simla on June 18, and wa.s pub- 
lished with the other documents already dealt with in a 
special Gazette of India on June 23. In effect it embodied 
the recommendations of the committee and sub-committee, 
though it never mentioned the existence of those bodies. 
It directed that the Commauder-in-Chief’s Department 
should be called the Army Department, and that a Chief of 
the Staff should be created for the .issistance of the Com- 
mander-in- Chief. I’he Secretary of State peremptorily 
ordered that the whole of the prescribed changes should 
be brought into operation on October 1. 

It is not easy, even now, to convey an impression of the 
extraordinary sensation produced in India by the publication 
of these despatches. At first the public were almost unable 
to believe that the most powerful Viceroy whom India h^ 
known for many years, and the entire Government of India, 
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had been not only condemned, but as it seemed openly 
humiliated, at the instance of the Commander-in-Chief. 
That was the grievous mistake of the Home Government. 
Had Lord Kitchener been a thousand times right, the 
Cabinet should never have suffered the Viceroy to be over- 
thrown in the broad light of day. People unacquainted 
with India have little conception of the enormous import- 
ance to British rule of the maintenance of the authority and 
prestige of the Viceroy and the Government of India, The 
Viceroy is much more than the embodiment upon the spot 
of the power of Parliament, He is much more than the 
“agent” of the Secretary of State, as Lord JMorley per- 
mitted Mr. Montagu contemptuously to describe him. He 
is first of all the accredited representative of the King- 
Emperor, the officer who holds authority from the absent 
Sovereign, who dispenses honours and privileges in the 
Sovereign’s name; and the people of India, who reck little 
of Parliaments, regard him chiefly in the light of his relations 
with the C’rown, the only symbol of union which they 
willingly acknowledge. They look always to the Viceroy, 
and never to the C'ommander-in-Chief. The publication of 
these despatches, and the decision they disclosed, inflicted a 
grave blow upon the prestige of the Viceroyalty, from which 
it will not soon recover. The consequences have been 
accentuated since by the steadfast and reiterated efibrts of 
Lord Morley to exalt, at the expense of the Viceroyalty, the 
office of the Secretary of State, whose dutie.s and functions 
he magnified unduly. It should be a cardinal rule of the 
Administration of India never to suffer the authority of 
the Viceroy in (Council to be publicly minimised or impaired. 

In this instance the effect of the shock was heightened 
by the tone of the despatch of the Secretary of State. 
Whatever may be the merits of Mr. Brodrick as an adminis- 
trator, he was never at his best when he took pen in hand. 
Lord Ripon, who was by no means an unkindly critic, said 
that no such despatch had been addressed to the Government 
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of India since Lord Ellenborough sent to Lord Canning his 
famous despatch about the affairs of Oudh. That literary 
effort, it may be remembered, was regarded in England as 
so reprehensible that its publication at once brought about 
Lord Elleiiborough’s political downfall, and nearly involved 
the Ministry in ruin. I am disposed to say now that 
Mr, Brodrick’s despatch was perhaps too severely con- 
demned at the time, and to believe that its author was 
honestly unconscious that it would give dire offence ; but 
certainly it was not calculated to promote peace. It was 
written from the point of view of an advocate, and not of a 
judge ; it criticised liie Viceroy in a manner foreign to the 
measured pronouncements of a Secretary of State, but took 
no single exception to tlio contentions of Lord Kitchener; 
and it practically ignored the larger constitutional con- 
siderations on which the case of the (lovernment of India 
was bused. Its gravest defect was, not only that it was in 
several respects mislcjiding -- 1 do not say intentionally so — 
but that it ordered the Clovernrnent of India to put into 
execution without delay an entirely new scheme which they 
were not even expeetecl to consider ; and this was the point 
which helped to determine the attitude of the public aaad the 
Press in India. '’I’he Supply Department was not Lord 
Kitchener’s scheme, nor the (lovernmcnl of India’s scheme ; 
it was the invention of Mr. H rod rick and his committee. 
The motive may be acknowledged ; it was an attempt to 
build a bridge and to force its acceptance without dis- 
cussion. But the bridge was a sham. Every one kirew 
tliat the Supply Department was a flimsy substitute, that it 
would not endure, that Lord Kitchener had won an over- 
whelming victory, and that the Home Government had 
discarded the wholesome principle of civil supremacy in the 
Indian Administration. There was little surprise when it 
became known on June 27 that the Viceroy had tendered 
bis resignation. 

I pause to say a word upon the attitude of the Home 
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Government, about which many hard things were said at 
the time. To India, where the Government of India were 
almost unanimously supported — Lord Kitchener had very 
few sincere adherents outside his own staff during that 
eventful summer — it seemed as though the Cabinet had 
rejected the unanswerable case of the Government of India 
simply because they feared the effect upon public opinion at 
home if they permitted Lord Kitchener to resign, as he had 
more than once threatened to do. It was known that the 
Ministry were losing gi’ound, and that any serious agitation 
might bring about their defeat. Such an agitation would 
unquestionably have arisen if Lord Kitchener, the chosen 
hero of the crowd, had suddenly appeared in England in the 
guise of a foiled reformer. I’here can be no doubt that fear 
of such a consequence weighed heavily with the Home 
Goverjiment, and may very well have tipped the scale in 
their decision. 

Yet it would be an injustice, in the light of later know- 
ledge, to suggest that Lh(>y wt‘rc influenced solely, or even 
primarily, by the urgent necessity for self-])rcservation. It 
is almost the only point on which 1 shall permit myself 
to make statements which are not based upon the public 
records, 'riiere is now every reason to believe that Mr, 
Balfour’s Government held strong and sincere views upon 
the merits of the issue, and gave their decision in accordance 
with those views. It is understood that Mr. Balfour himself 
had given the question careful and anxious attention, that 
he had acquainted himself with many of its bearings at least 
a year before the decision was made, and that he had arrived 
at a conclusion from which he never swerved. Mr. Brodrick 
had for years taken a special interest in Army problems, he 
had been at the War Office, and his sympathies were 
naturally enlisted in behalf of Lord Kitchener’s conten- 
tions. I.(Ord Lansdowne was an ex-Viceroy, he thought the 
Viceroy needed a secorid military adviser, he believed that 
tfne Military Supply Member would serve that end, and he 
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was in any ease eager for eompromise. Of the larger eon- 
stitutional issue, of the effect of the decision upon the 
Viceregal office, of the disregard of the fundamental prin- 
ciple of civil supremacy, the Home Ciovenunent appeared 
to be oblivious. But though their judgment may be 
dcjjlored, and though they were greatly and unwisely 
influenced by extraneous considerations, 1 do not think 
their sincerity can now be impugned. 

After a few days it was staled in India Lliat the Viceroy's 
resignation was in suspense jjending the consideration of 
certain proposed modifications in the Secretary of State’s 
scheme. These moclificalions are described in a telegram 
from the Government of India dated duly G, 1905. Their 
principal feature was a sugg<>slion that the new Supply 
Member “.should be available for ofllcial consultation by the 
Viceroy on all military (jueslions without di.stinction, and 
not only upon ([uesLiojis of general jadicy, or when cases 
are marked for Uouncil.” It was further proposed tluit all 
important changes in military organisation, or in conditions 
of service of all ranks, or in customs aflccting the Native 
Army, which might be proposed by cither A1 ilitary Depart- 
ment, should bo discu.sscd by the iM(jbilisaLion Committee 
or some ecjuivsilont body. In a telegram dated July 1.4, the 
Secretary of State a(-ce])Lc<l the.se proposals, while pointing 
out that neither of the Military Members of Council could 
have any special claim to he consulted or to note on the 
proposals of the other. Lord Kitchener concurred in the 
telegrams thus exchanged. Mr. Brodrick incidentally 
claimed that the recommendations of the (Jovemment of 
India were in accordance with his do.spatch of May 81, but 
this was not the case, for in that dc,spalch it had been 
decided that the Commander-in-Cliief should be the sole 
expert adviser of the Government on “ purely military 
questions,” The compromise was a poor one, but it was 
held to suffice. Lord Kitchener’s scheme remained intact, 
but a notable con(‘es.sion had been gained, timugh its value 
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was dependent upon the selection of the new Member, 
which now became a matter of much importance. 

Lord Curzon’s resignation was thus averted, and on 
July 18 he announced in tlie I^egislative Council the nature 
of the modifications which had been made. His speech was 
restrained and colourless, and in India, where the full text 
was immediately published in accordance with custom, sur- 
prise was expressed at its remarkable moderation. There 
was only one expression to which exception might be taken. 
Lord Curzou said that the Government of India might be 
pardoned “if they were somewhat surprised at the manner 
in which it had been thought necessary to convey these 
orders.” The phrase had best have been left unspoken, but 
allowance must be made for the surrounding circumstances, 
and for the unusual position in which the Ciovernment ot 
India founrl lluanselves. They had been rmighly ordcr*ed 
to adopt a scheme in the prei)aratiou of which they were not 
consulted. At the close of the speech, after explaining the 
modilications for whicli he bail thought it necessary to ask, 
liOrd Curzon alluded to “ the [)rerogalive which was conceded 
to the Government (n' India us far hack as three-<iuarters of 
a century ago.” The allusion was perfectly natural and 
seemly. 'I’he Cfiinrter Act of 1833 states, as I have already 
pointed out, that “ the superintendence, direction, and con- 
trol of the whole civil and military government” of India is 
vested in the (Hovernor-Gencral in Council. 

The whole controversy then appeared to he at an end. 
The battle was over, and there was nothing more to be said. 
The country learned with absolute bewilderment two days 
later that l.hc speech which hud seemed so studiously un- 
critical, which hud implied no recalcitrance or opposition, 
which had loyally acce]>led without reserve the decision 
of the Home Government, was being made the subject of 
angry condenmalion in the House of Commons and in the 
English Rress. What had happened was that a news agency 
had telegraphed to England for publication a sentence or 
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two I'rom the opening of the speech, and a few sentences 
from the close. Read without their context, they produced 
an impression exactly contrary from what was intended. 
The news agency was not to blame. Such episodes will 
occur continually until the British Empii’e realises that an 
essential condition of Imperial unity is the further cheapening 
of telegra])hic rales. When telegrams can be sent to any 
country of the Empire as cheaply as within each of its com- 
ponent parts, more will have been done to bind the Empire 
together than can ever be accomplished by any scheme 
of inter- Imperial trade. I have known more than one dis- 
tinguished career almost ruined through the accident of an 
unduly condensed Press telegram. On this occasion the 
result was serious. Sir Henry Fowler used expressions in 
the House of Commons which left unfortunate misconcep- 
tions in the public mijid. The SecTctary of State im- 
periously directed that the full text of the speech .should be 
telegraphed en clair. Thi.s was duly done, but the mis- 
leading impression which had been created was never 
removed, and it helped to exacerbate feeling in the dosing 
stages of the controversy. 

For the trouble was not over. On .luly 17, the day 
before he made liis speech in the Legislative Council, the 
Viceroy had tclegraplic<l to the Secretary of State recom- 
mending as first Military Sup])Iy Member, Major-General 
Sir Edmund Barrow, a distingui.shed ollicer who had formerly 
served in the Military Department. He had stated that 
General B.arrow “ would be acceptable both to Lord 
Kitchener and myself.” Mr. Brodrick, in replying by tele- 
gram on August 1, said that the Cabinet were not willing 
to appoint General Barrow. He recognised General Har- 
row’s great capacity, but was advised that this would find 
more appropriate scope in the Frontier command or as 
Chief of the Staff. He added : “ I hope to telegraph you 
very shortly the name of the officer we propose for Aliiitary 
Supply Department” 
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Lord Curzon responded in a telegram dated August 2. 
fie said it must be evident that he could only inaugurate 
the new system with the aid of a military colleague in whose 
experience, judgment, and ability he had the fullest con- 
fidence. If the Military Supply Member was to give 
general military advice to the Governor-General in Council, 
as decided by His Majesty's Government, and explicitly 
reattirrtied by Lord Ijansdowne in the House of fjords on 
the previous day, he should be an odicer of the highest posi- 
tion and (jualificalions. In these circumstances the Viceroy 
might reasonably expect, firstly, that he should be allowed 
to suggest the ollicer whom he considered best qualified lor 
these purposes, and secondly, that in the absence of any 
strong reasons to the contrary, his suggestion should be 
favourably entertained. I'he Secretary of State had assigned 
no definite reason, but spoke of having recicived other advice. 
Surely the person most competent to advise as to a member 
of the Viceregal Council was the V'iccroy himself (icncral 
Harrow's name was sul)miLlc<l with IIk; full knowledge of 
Lord Kitclxtner, jukI if any contrary udv'icc liad reached the 
Secretary of SUile, he could not accept its valiiiit.y. 

On August 4, Mr. Hrodrick telegraphed that he had 
consulted the Cabinet again. They could not favour “ the 
selection of an officer who from the po.sitions he had pre- 
viou-sly held could hardly be expected to inaugurate the 
new sy.stcm witli an open mind.” He did not gather that 
Lord Kitcliencr recommended (ilencral Barrow, but that he 
knew of the Viceroy’s intention to recommend him. His 
military advisers thought that the Milihiry Supply Member 
should have some technical experience, as he would be in 
charge of the manufacturing dcpurlments. Mr. Hrodrick 
continueil: “Will you consult Ijord Kitchener as to who 
in his opinion is the best man for the post, and let me have 
his views ? " The Government “ must avoid any appoint- 
ment which would in their opinion tend to reproduce 
previous difficulties.” 
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Lord Curzon next day telegraplied that Lord Kitchener 
did not consider it any part o! the duty of tire Commander- 
in-Chief to recommend to the Secretary of State a member 
of the Viceregal Council. It was apparent that the Home 
Government attached a fundamentally different interpreta- 
tion from himself to the modifications accepted on July 14, 
upon the acceptance of which alone he consented to remain 
in office. The chief point of those modifications was that 
the Supply Member should not merely be a surveyor of 
stores, but that he should he qualified to give advice on 
questions of general military policy, lie continued : 


“ ^'^ou now propose to reject General Harrow, who pos- 
sesses those (jualitications in an exceptional degree; you sus- 
pect him of not possessing an open mind because he formerly 
served in Mililary Department, alLhough you were willing 
to offer his services to Lord Kitchcju.r as Chief of the Staff, 
and you plainly indicate the type of oflieer whom you desire, 
by stating that he should he <;liosen for Uichnical experience 
of military stores and stipplics, an experience which could 
not be expected to constitute him a (juulilled military adviser 
of Government of India on general (piesUon, but which 
(xeneral Harrow among his many uttainmenls happens also 
to possess in an unusual degree. Position is therefore, in 
principle, almost e.\iicLly wheie it was when I resigned in 
June, and the main conditions which caused me to resign 
on that 0(!Cusion have again been (uilled into being.” 


Ix)rd Curzon closed his message by stilting that the only 
conditions upon which he could cJirry ouC the policy of His 
Majesty's Government were that lie should receive their 
support and be allowed the co-openition of the ofHcer whom 
he considered best (pialified for the purpose. If the Govern- 
ment were uiuible to iiccept his rcpre.sentation, he re.spect- 
fuUy reque.stcd the Prime Minister to place his resignation 
at once in the hands of Hi.s Majesty the King. 

Three days later, on August 8, Mr. Balfour made an 
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unavailing attempt to heal the breach. He telegraphed : 
“ His JMajesty’s Government have received your telegram 
with extreme regret. With every desire to meet your 
wishes they are unable to imdcrsland your position, and 
earnestly desire you to reconsider it.” He continued that 
the duty of advising the King on the choice of Members of 
Council rested solely with the Secretary of Stale, and should 
not degenerate into a merely formal submission of the views 
and recommendations of tlie Viceroy. He deprecated the 
choice of General Harrow. 

I may interpolate the remark that from the moment the 
Viceroy was ordered to “ consult T^ord Kitchener,” all talk 
of the Secretary of State’s prerogative became a mere 
([nibble. It was not cnougii that the Viceroy was defeated ; 
he was expected to go cap in hand to the victor to inquire 
his pleasure. Yci when he submitted a name himself he 
was reminded of the Secretary ol‘ Slate’s p’-enjgative. 

Lord Chit/, on replied once more in a telegram dated 
August 10, which was perh!q)s the most important of the 
series. He cx()lai!C (l that his (jhjci L in proposing llic inodi- 
luaitions which had been aeceiiLcd was that the Government 
of India should po,ssess a second military adviser who should 
have a charge befitting his position and responsibilities, 
lienee it followed that the Military Supply Department 
should be a substantial department of Government, and 
that tlie Member should possess the reepusite authority and 
qualifications. The proposals of the C’ommander-in-Chief 
for carrying out the orders of the Secretary of State were 
now before him (they had just I)ccn submitte(l). I I e analy.sed 
them in his telegram, and said it was estimated that the 
Supply Member would not have two hours’ work a day. 
All military power would be concentrated in the hands of 
Army llcad<juarters; the proposals were indistinguishable 
from liord Kitchener’s original scheme, which had been 
rejected by the Horne (iovernment; and they were wholly 
inconsistent with the conception of the functions of the 
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Supply Member to which he had referred. In these circum- 
stances the creation of the Supply Member would involve 
an unpardonable waste of public money, and it would be 
better to dispense with the department altogether. If the 
Commander-iu-Chiefs point of view was to prevail, it was 
useless for him to remain in India, since he could not frame 
a scheme in accordance with it. U‘, on tlie other hand, he 
was desired to pursue the matter, he must again ask for an 
assurance of continuous support from the Government, and 
more particularly he should need the future co-operation of 
a colleague as Military Supply JMember whom he knew and 
could trust. He had asked for General Barrow, not with the 
least idea of encroaching upon tlie constitutional prerogative 
of the Secretary of State, but because he was the only officer 
known to him who possessed the retjuisiLc qualifications. 

Special stress nmst be laid on this telegriim of August 10, 
which makes one point very clear. 1 1 is (tommonly supposed, 
and sometimes stated in print, that I/ord (‘nr/.on finally 
resigned on the personal (juestion raised c.oncerning General 
Barrow ; hut that was only the nomintil reason. The suc- 
cessive telegraphic despatches show (|uite jdainly that he 
resigned because he perceived that the modifications for 
whicli he had struggled were being rendered worthless, that 
his second military adviser was meant to be a lay figure, and 
that the Supply Dejiartmcnt was to he f‘ar more an empty 
shell than he had expected. In the telegram of Axigust 10 
he demonstralcd conclusively that the new department, as 
then conceived by T.<ord Kitchener, was a mere travesty, 
and that the Government of India were really brought back 
to the proposal with which the Commander-in- Chief had 
confronted them on New Year’s Day, That his contentions 
were absolutely correct was proved by the total extinction 
of the now department in less than three years. Lord 
Kitchener assisted at its inglorious obsequies some months 
before he left India. It is difficult to believe tliat this vital 
explanatory telegram of August 10, which threw so much 
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on Lord Curaon's position, ever received due con- 
sidcniiioii at the liutids of a (iovermnent which was perhaps 
growing weary of t.he strife in India. The Court of 
Directors would not read the despatclies of Sir Stamford 
RafHes, and so we lost .Java. One wonders how much 
attention was given to the despatch of jVugust 10, 1005. 

The Parliamentary paper discloses two facts. One is 
that the Secretary of State rc[)lied within twenty-four hours, 
on August ] l. The other is that he took the extraordinary 
course of completely ignoring the vital considerations set 
forth at great length in the telegram of August 10. He 
made not the slightest allusion to the new department, or 
to Lord KiLchentr’s ])roposals concerning its limitations. 
He said lie had laid ilic views contained in tlie telegram of 
August 10 hefore the Cabinet, arid reiterated his former 
general statements and his objection to General Barrow, 
adding that tin; Government ajiprehended “ no diflieulty in 
arriving at a thoroughly w'orkahle conclusion.'’ 'I'licrc was 
evidently a good deal oi’ unconstfious truth in the Prime 
Minister's statemenl that the Government were “unable to 
understand " the V'ic-croy’s position. 

On August 12 Lord Curzon finally took the only course 
whicli, us T conceive it. was left open to him. He tele- 
graphed to the Secretary of State that the main question 
was not one of the choice of an individual, hut of the 
principles underlying the ciiange in the Indian Adminis- 
tration. Uc liad repeatedly pressed for a clear intimation 
of the views of the Government, hut had failed to receive 
either the information or tire assurance which he sought. 
He continued : 

“ I am reluctantly driven to the conclusion that the 
policy of IJis Majesty’s Government difi'ers fundamentally 
from what I thought had been agreed upon with the 
Government of India, and is based upon principles wliich 1 
eoukl not conscientiously carry irito execution. In these 
circumstances my ability to act with advantage as head of 
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the Indian Government has ceased to eicist, and I beg you 
again to place iny resignation in Prime Minister’s hands. 
In interests of new organisation, which 1 am now powerless 
to introduce, it is desirable that I should be relieved of my 
duties with as little delay as possible.” 

Mr. Balfour sent to the Viceroy on iVugust 16 a tele- 
gram, manifestly written with the deepest sorrow, in which 
he said : 

“We hoped that principles underlying proposed change 
in Military Administration had been made clear in despatch 
of May JJl, as weil as in other communications; that no 
assurances were retjuired to ])rovc the desire of His Maje.sty’s 
Government to give you all the support necessary to carry 
this change into oirecL; and that in any case assurances had 
been explicitly given. 

“ Hut if after all that has passc<l you still reiterate your 
request to be relieved of your ollicc, I know not how to 
combat further what 1 take to be a fixed resolve, and have, 
therefore, with the profoundest regrtils, communicated your 
wishes to the King.- -A. ,1. Bai.i’oi'ii.” 

The Viceroy’s resignation was announced in India on 
the night of August 20. 

I have felt constrained, in dealing with the episode which 
began with the suggestion of the name of General Harrow, 
to adhere scrupulously to the telegrams published in the 
Parliamentary paper, and to base the few comments I have 
made .solely upon the contents of those telegrams. It mu.st 
be manifest that they do not tell the whole .story, and that 
the attitude and motives, not only of Lord Cumm, but also 
of the other persons concerned, are left in some obscurity. 
Much remains unexplained ; for instance, the misunder- 
standing about Lord Kitchener’s original concurrence re- 
garding the nomination of General Barrow. Vet I think 
the narrative should end there, even at the risk of further 
misconception, for it i.s impo.ssiblc to di.scuss the matter in 
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greater detail withouL Iricuirlng tlie danger of reawakening 
disputation, which it is my chief purpose to avoid. I will 
only note that the abrupt suggestion contained in the 
Secretary of St;ite’s telegram of August 4 that the Viceroy 
should “ consult Lord Kitchener ” was severely commented 
upon in India, though ai'terwards del'ended by the Prime 
Minister. 

For the same reason, the remaining incidents will be 
dismissed in the fewe.st possible words. Mr. lirodrick sent 
to the ^^iceroy on August 1(> a long telegram expressing 
regret at liis resignation. In the chapter on “ Tlie Two 
Bengals” I have already mentioned the only passage in that 
telegram on whiclt T intend to commenL Lord Kitchener 
dissented from Llie definition of his pro])osals regarding the 
new department contained in the Vicf.roy's telegram of 
August 10. lie wrote a memorandum on the subject, to 
which Lord Curzon replied. 'Flie Viceroy’s Note was more 
than an answer; it was an al)solutc demolition, for almost 
without commeuL he subslanlialed (;very sfatemcal ho had 
made by ([uoLuLion from the ('omm;mdcr-iu-Chiers own 
papers. Ijord Kitcliencr jn’csscd for publication of his 
memorandum without being aware of the nature of the 
Viceroy’s reply. Lord Curzon demurred, but referred Lord 
Kitchener’s rccpicst to the Secretary of State, who authorised 
publication. I'he result of the ap})earance of the papers was 
that public opinion in India, already greatly in favour of the 
Viceroy, was immensely .strengthenecl ; but a cruel additional 
consequence was that the English Press, in ignorance that 
the papers were i.ssued upon Lord Kitchener’s urgent solici- 
tation, condemned the Viceroy for <!ontinuing tlie controversy 
in public. 

Lord Curzon remained in India for three months after 
his resignation was announced, and did not sail until 
November 18, 1005. The rca.son why he stayed ,so long 
was that it was thought desirable that he should receive 
the Prince and Prince, s.s of Wale,s before his departure. In 
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the meantime the tide of popular sympathy in India con- 
tinued spontaneously to rise in his support, until at the end 
it became overwhelming, At the farewell dinner at the 
Byculla Club, Bombay, on November 10, he said : 

“ I need say but lew words about my resignation or the 
causes that led to it. I desire otily to mention one cause 
that did not. It seems to have been thought in some 
quarters at home that this was a personal quarrel, and that 
I resigned on personal grounds. No one who has the least 
acquaintance with the facts oi‘ the case, and I would lain 
hope no one who has any ac<iuaintanee with myself, could 
commit this error. The post of Viceroy of India is not one 
which any man lit to hold it would resign for any but the 
strongest reasons. When you remember that to me it was 
the dream of my childhood, the fulfilled ambition of my 
manhood, and my highest conception of duty to the State, 
when further you remember that I was filling it for the 
second time, a distinction which I valued much less for the 
compliment than for the opportunity afforded to me of 
completing the work to which I had given all the best 
of my life, you may judge whether I should be likely heed- 
lessly or impulsively to lay it down. No, sir, there is not a 
man in this room who does not know that 1 resigned for a 
great principle, or rather for two great principles, firstly, the 
hitherto uneontested, the essential, and in the long run the 
indestructible subordination of military to civil authority in 
the administration of all well-conducted stales, and, secondly, 
the {layment of due and becoming regard to Indian authority 
in determining India's needs. I am making no vain boast 
when I say tliat in defending these principles as 1 have 
sought to do, and in sacrificing my position sooner than 
sacrifice them, I have behind me the whole of the Civil 
Services in India, the unanimous weight of non-official 
Engli.sh opinion in this country, an overpowering pre- 
ponderance of Indian opinion, and I will add, which is 
more significant still, the support of the greater part of the 
Indian Army. I have not one word to say in derogation of 
those who may hold opposite views ; but, speaking for the 
last time as Viceroy of India, I am entitled to say why in a 
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few hours 1 shall cease to be \^ieeroy of India; and I am 
also entitled to point out that, in speaking for the last time 
as Viceroy of the country v/hich I have Jidministercd for 
nearly seven years, I am speaking, as I believe that no 
single one of my predecessors has ever been able to do to a 
similar extent, with the whole ol’ that country behind me.” 

There was not a word in tliat passage which was not 
strictly true. Lord Cnrzon had been defeated, but he left 
India with the honours of a confjuoror. 'Fhc reference to 
the Army was afterwards deprecated in some fjuarters, but 
no one, in India or in England, denied that it was com- 
pletely accurate at the time it was uttered. 

The new Viceroy and Lady Minto publicly hade farewell 
to luord and Lady (’urzon on November 18 on the Apollo 
Bunder at Bombay, the scene of so immy historic wel- 
comes and leave-takings; but llu; echoes of the guns which 
announced Lord Minto’s arrival in Cidcnt.ta had scarcely 
died away when a telegram arrived Irom Mr. Brodrick 
directing him to prepare the iU!W rules ref|uircd for the 
impending change in Army Administration. It must have 
been one of the last messages Mr. Brodrick sent as 
Secretary of State for India ; for on December 4 Mr. Balfour 
tendered to the King the resignation of the Ministry, Mr. 
Brodrick departed from the India Ollice, and Mr. Jf>hn 
M orley reigned in his .stead. The situation thus produced 
was piquant Mr. Morley was by instinct and predilection 
probably the very last man on either side of the House of 
Commons who was likely willingly to endorse any tdiange 
savouring of the subversion of civil supremacy by the 
military atithorities. Less than three iiumths earlier, in 
addre.ssing his constituents at Arbroath, he had cxpresstKl 
his opinion upon the Indian {lispuLe iix no measured terms, 
as follows : 

“ Lord Curzon ha.s been chased out. of power by the 
military, and the Sc<’rctary of Stale has saiudioned that 
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operation. If there is one principle more than another that 
has been accepted in this country since the day when 
Cliarles I. lost liis head, it is thi.s — that the civil power shall 
be supreme over the military power. That is what you will 
Hnd in the India Office, that they have been guilty of this 
great dereliction, this great departure from those standard 
maxims of public administration which had been practically 
sacred in this island ever since the days of the Civil 
War.” 

These were good Ironside sentiments, and the public in 
India and in England waited with much curiosity to sw 
what Mr. Morley would do. 

Lord Minto telegraphed his proposed revision of rules on 
January He was in complete accord with liOrd 

Kitchener, for which he cannot be criticised, because he 
went to India fully understanding what he was to do. lie 
had three supporters in his Council, the Commander-in- 
Chief, the new Supply Member (Major-General Scott), and 
the Finance Member (Mr., now Sir Edward, Baker). The 
four dissenting members were Sir Arundel Arundel, Sir 
Denzil Ibbetson, Sir Erie Richards, and Sir John Ilewctt. 
They had all signed the despatch of March 28, 1905, as had 
Mr. Baker also, though in the meantime Mr. Baker’s views 
had undergone some modification. The opinion of the 
dissenting members was thus summarised : 

“ They object to intended amalgamation of Army Head- 
quarters Staff with the Government of India’s Secretariat. 
They hold strongly that, if the control of Government over 
the Army and its head is to be a reality, it is essential to 
keep the functions of the Commander-in-Ghief as Executive 
Head of the Army entirely distinct from his functions as 
Member of Council in charge^of Army Department, and 
entitled in that caparnty to pass^orders in the name and with 
the authority of the Government of India, and that, the 
agencie.s through which these two distinct elasse.s of 
functions are respectively exorcised should be kept separate,” 
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The dissenting members further objected to the position 
assigned to tlie Secretary in the Army Department, which 
differed from that of all other Secretaries to Government, 
because much of the business would only reach him after 
orders liad been approved for signature. Lord Curzon had 
taken Die same objection in his Note on Lord Kitchener’s 
proposed rules, written after his resignation. He had said 
that the Secretary would be reduced to “ a mere signing 
machine,” and that the i*esult would be to create a new 
type of Secretary to (lovcrnment unknown in the Indian 
constitutional .system, with inferior powers and responsi- 
bilities. 

It should be explained that Secretaries to Government 
are an important feature of tlie Indian system. Each 
department is in charge of a Member of Council, but at its 
head are one or more Secretaries, whose position corrospond.s 
roughly to that ol‘ the high permanent officials in England. 
Such business of the I)e{)artmcnt ns goes to the V^'iceroy for 
approval is usually submittc<i personally by the Secretary, 
and not by the Member. If the Secretary dillcrs on any 
point from his Minister, he has the right to stale his views 
to the Viceroy at his weekly interview. Whether the 
Secretary avails himself of the privilege depends very much 
on his personal strength of character ; but the Secretary in 
the Army Department is a military officer, with special 
instincts of discipline, and I should say that it would take a 
very strong ofllcer — lacking the prestige of a Member of 
Council lo differ very much from the Commandcr-iu-Chief, 
to whom he may be looking for further promotion. In this 
case the Secretary in the Army Department, as originally 
conceived, did not even possess the ordinary powers of a 
Secretary to Government. That was the reason of the 
protest of the dissenting members; but it wan only an 
incidental point, as was also the otlicr point quoted; and 
neither point had anything to do with the main i.ssue of the 
original controversy 
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Mr. Morley disposed of the whole question in a despatch 
dated February 9, 1906. He said no more about King 
Charles’s head, but accepted the general scheme of his pre- 
decessors, and authorised the creation of the phantom 
Department of Military Supply. The reason assigned was 
that the new Government did not think it wise to reopen 
the question, “ at the risk of an indefinite prolongation of 
fruitless and injurious controversy.” Mr. Morley made two 
important modifications to meet the views of the dissenting 
members. He insisted that the Secretary in the Army 
Department should have proper powers, and not be an 
automaton; and he devised alterations in the rules which 
tended to limit the amalgamation of the Army Head- 
quarters Staff with the Government of India. Secretariat. 
It was significant of the persistent failure of Lht; English 
Press to understand the bearings of a highly teclmical <{ucs- 
tion, tliat these modifications were promptly hailed by the 
new.spapers of both parties as a master-stroke of com- 
promise, which had settled the whole controversy. They 
had nothing to do witli the main issue. They did not affect 
the new Supply Department at all. They were wise and 
prudent, Mr. Morley is to be commended for having made 
them, and they still endure ; but they did not prevent the 
destruction of a constitutional system. 

Looking back, it is difiitjull to see how Mr. Morley and 
the new Cabinet could have come to aivy other decision. 
The real responsibility was imt theirs. I'hc; (jucstion had 
been settled by their predecessors. I lad they reopened the 
whole controversy, they would have been confrojited at once 
with the resignation, not only of a Commander-in-Chief, but 
probably of a Viceroy also. While the embers of disputo- 
tion were .still smouldering, it was easy to confront Mr. 
Morley with his own speeches, to (juote his own books 
against him, to tell him in the words of one’of his own mo,st 
celebrated essays, as I fear I did, that he had allowed “ the 
little prudences of the hour ... to obscure the persistent 
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laws of things.” Yet it is hardly possible to discern now 
how he could have done otherwise. That he chose his 
course very cheerfullyiappears improbable. The whole tone 
of his despatch seems to imply a certain reluctance. With- 
out the slightest knowledge on the subject, 1 prefer to 
believe that if Mr. Morley had entered the India Oflice a 
year earlier, this chapter of Indian history would never have 
been written. 

The secpiel was precisely what had been foreseen. Three 
years later, in March 1909, the Supply Department was 
abolished, and tiie Supply Member vanished from the 
Viceroy’s C/Ouncil. The very situation which iMr. Brodrick’s 
own committee liad said woukl be “ op])osed to all nuKlern 
principles in regard to armies’’ had been evolved. Lord 
Kitchener remained the sole representative of the military 
authorities, and Lord (!ur/,on’s j)redietions were verified. It 
is no answer to say that the revolutionary results .'iniicipated 
have not come to pass. 'Fhc pathvv.ay to mischief has been 
made. 'I’lie military system ol’ India is no longer euntrolied 
upon a const! till ion.'d liasis. When we get a combination 
of a headstrong (a»mmander-in-(.Miief and a weak and vacil- 
lating Viceroy, when India Is plunged in the mid.st of war’s 
alarms, as she may be some day, we shall have cau.se to rue 
the work of 190.5. No one ever .suggested that under Lord 
Kitchener the new system would not be worked with 
prudence ; Lord Cur/ion repeatedly disclaimed such an im- 
plication. The battle was fought to prevent the destruction 
of a normal coiLstitutional .system to meet the demands of a 
.single exceptional individual. 

It will be an evil day for England if .sueh a battle Is ever 
fought and won within these shores. 



XIII 

UNREST AND KINDRED QUESTIONS 

The question of unrest in India brings into view an issue 
directly conneeled with the subject dealt with at tiie close of 
the preceding chapter, 1 have reserved it lor se{)arate 
treatment in order to avoid confusion. The position created 
by the settlement of the military question bus been discussed 
chiefly in relation to a possible external war ; but far more 
was really at stake. India has been plunged into fierce 
internal strife during our rule ; we hope such an event may 
never recur, but we cannot feel entirely confident that there 
may not again be trouble, at some distant date, within our 
Indian Empire. Should India ever see another red dawn, we 
may have further cause to regret that we have deliberately, 
and by our owii act, subverted the wholesome principle of 
complete civil supremacy in the Indian Administration. It 
was not alone the band of heroes clinging tenaciously tcj the 
little Ridge at Delhi who saved our Indian Emj)irc. Far 
more than to their gallant deeds, we owe its final salvation, 
under Providence, to the .strong and steadfast clemency of 
Canning, Even should India lapse once more into tumult, 
the basis of its Administration .should continue to be civil, or 
we may never save British rule. It wji.s of these things that 
we were thinking in India during that distressing summer 
when our countrymen in England saw nothing but the 
conflict between two determined men, the one uncom- 
promising, the other tenacious. It was no foolish jealousy 
of a distinguished soldier which prompted the opposition his 
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proposals encountered ; it was the consciousness that vital 
constitutional principles, of which he was oblivious, were at 
stake, and required defence until the lust possible blow 
could be struck. 

I thrust aside all technicalities, all the misleading talk of 
possible safeguards, and stale tliat the decision of the iloine 
Government gave an unconsliltitional bias to the Indian 
Administration from which it will not recover until anieiul- 
ment is made. Powers which exist are certain to make 
themselves felt, even if they are not definitely used, and 
purely military opinion is liable to c-ome to count loo much 
in the framing of Indian policy. 'The quisLio.i slumbers 
now; the jrowers are in abeyance. One reason is that the 
present (labiiud, whatever its laults may lx.*, cam be Inislcd 
to prevent any undue exercise of military iulhicnee in India. 
Hut Ministries ehnnge, and we may not always have a 
(iovernnumt so prudeuL in this respect; administrators of 
India change, and wc may not always liave a \deeroy and a 
Commandcr-in-C'hicf so <;autious i?i the of their 

rcsj)ective functions as the present holders ol' tin »se olliees ; 
and meanwhile the dangerous principle of evalling the 
military power at the expense of the civil unUiorilies has 
been acuiepted and is at work. 

I fear that what I write regarding this matter will fall 
upon deaf cars. It is almost impos.sible to obtain a fair 
hearing in England to-day upon an Indian (juestion which 
is ol‘ fundamental importance, 'fhe public either profess 
weariness of an issue which they are unwilling i(j investigate, 
or they ascribe vulgar personal predilections or personal 
antipathies, or - -and this is by far the most common and tlic 
most dangerous uttitiuie they reveal a comi)lctely wrong 
conception of the basis upon which the Indian Empire is 
founded. T'he la.st-mimed defect of tiiougiit is visible in 
every grade ol‘ society, from the highest to the lowe.sL. 
England is bemused with the drugs of a sliam Imperialism. 
'I'he popular tendency is to contemplate India I'rom the 
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point of view of a sergeant-major. Many of the ablest men 
among us, when they think of India at all, think of it as an 
Empire which we are holding by bayonets rather than by 
the merits of our rule. Yet never before in the world’s 
history have 75,000 white troops essayed the almost incre- 
dible task of keeping in check over 300,000,000 ol‘ people ; 
and they do not do it by bayonets alone, as so many in 
England have unwisely come to believe. 

It was not in pursuance of this mock and arrogant 
Impei'ialism that Lord Curzon toiled in India, that Lord 
Milner fought his lonely fight in South Al'riea, tiuit Lord 
Cromer built a new Egypt out of the remnants of the old. 
They were quick to .strike; where necessary, alert to repress 
disorder, strong to guard their great cliarges, but they did 
not work to the sound of kettledrums. 'J'hey were Impe- 
rialists, it is true, but theirs was another and a finer 
Im])erialisin, which had for its object the creation of great 
nations upon lirm and enduring foundations, the uplifting 
of myriads to a happier and a nobler level, the spread ol’ 
justice and liberty, the evolution of a loftier manhood. 
They caught glimpses of a vision which wivu hidden from 
most of their countrymen at home, 'i’hcy laboured, not 
in pride, but in humility. For the pride that boiusted of 
Empire but forgot its true basis, for Llie kettledrum pride, 
oiic had to turn to l<lngland. 

The greatc.st danger to the Indian Empire to-day lies 
not in India, but in the deba.sed Imperialism which ha.s 
obtained an unhappy vogue in this country. It find.s its 
chief expression in views about India. I’lie thought that 
won widespread sympathy for Lord Kitchener, and secured 
for him support in (^uni ters where the real is,suc was dis- 
regarded, Was the thought defined by the statement that he 
would “show the.se people we mean bu.sine.ss,” ft was a 
thought that did great injustice to his character, as his 
future work in Egypt will probably reveal ; for he knows 
Orientals thoroughly, and is liked by them, and he has done 
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other things in his life besides watching the dawn of Arma- 
geddon from a hill-side before Omdurman. When protests 
were raised against the proposal that Lord Kitchener should 
be sent back to India as Viceroy, no personal implication 
was involved ; the protests were made against the popular 
theory that it was necessary to send him back in jack-boots. 
Until the IJrilish public realise that India bus reached a 
stage of development wlicn it can no longer be drag(Joued 
into blind obedience, wo shall never sec a proper compre- 
hension of Indian problems. When trouble comes, il‘ it 
ever does come, it is not the Anglo-Indians who will reciuiro 
restraining; the dillleulty will l)e to soothe popular opinion 
and to restrain the clamour for premature reprisals iii 
England. 

It is these considerations which make it so diflleult for 
one who has liv'cd long in India to write about unrest for 
Engl ish readers. W ri ter ai id reatlers ajiproach tl le subject fron i 
two entirely dillerentslandjioints. \Vlicn Ihose who think as 
I do have written about the in:icti\ ity of the (ioverninent in 
recent years, it is not troops or bayonets that wv have had 
in mind. We have written of the paralysis of the civil 
power, of the inellieieiuy of the administ ration of justice, 
of the reluctance to tleal l)y civil jiroccss with the forces of 
anarchy and disorder. Wc do not call for “ martial law and 
no damned nonsense ” ; that is tlie kind of thing ojie hears 
in England ; we urge the prompt and inflexible exercise of 
the civil law. When we condemn the Home (Jovenmient 
for binding in chains the hands of the exetmtive in India, we 
do not want to see guns trained upon I*oona or Ualcutla ; 
we want to prevent the results which wc know will How 
from an unwillingness to deal lirmly willi crime in an Oriental 
country. During all the troubled period from which India 
has now emerged, the great Anglo-Indian newspapers, the 
Pumccr and tlie SLaLmmn, the Times of India and the 
Madras Mail, remained perfectly calm. 'I'he bulk of the 
Anglo-Indian IVess — there may have been one or two 
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unfortunate exceptions — neither published inflammatory 
articles nor called for undue and invidious reprisals. It 
would have been well if their attitude had been emulated 
elsewhere. 

When I first designed this book, it was my intention to 
enter at length into the origin of Indian unrest ; but I am 
spared that necessity by the exhaustive analysis published 
in 1910 by Mr. Valentine Chirol, with whose eonehisions I 
am in general agreement. The oiily diflerence I would 
express is that while endorsing his exposition of local eoti- 
ditions, I think larger stress should have been laitl u{)on the 
general revolt against Fmropean domination, against the 
whole impact of Western civilisation, which was and is 
visible throughout Asia. That revolt had a reflex influence 
upon India, and incidentally hrought to a liead maleficent, 
intrigues which had been long at work. Again, 1 shonld 
perhaps be inclined to stale the ease against Hrahminism 
rather differently. Rrahmins were only in the front of the 
movement against British control because from time im- 
memorial they have been the intellecLuals of India, aiul 
some among them were bound to become the leiulers itj a 
propaganda which, whatever we may think of it, wa.s directed 
bybraitt.s. What distinguishes the ludiati movement from 
similar movements in otlier countries was Unit in India the 
brains were in the background. 

That Anarchism has disappeared from India cannot be 
expected, but 1 think there is good reason to believe Unit 
its power has been for the pre.seat broken. I Inive seen too 
many prophecies fail in the last few years to indulge in the 
risks of political vaticination ; l)ut 1 will (piote from a speech 
made by Mr. Gokhale in the Imperial C'ouneil on March 20, 
1911, lie was speaking directly alter certain political 
murders had occurred, and said ; 

“ My Lord, let not the Governmeui be influenced too mucli 
by the latest outrages. They arc like the dying embers of a 
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fire that is going out. A number of young men came under 
unfortunate influences under circumstances upon which I 
will not dwell, and the responsibility for which mvist be shared 
equally between the Government and tlie people. There is 
much truth in the adage that it takes two to make a quarrel, 
I am not, however, going into tliat ; 1 only want to say that 
for three or four years a wave of wild teaching passed over 
the laud, and under the influence oi‘ that teaching a number 
of youths coinpletely lost their heads and crommitted thcjn- 
selves to courses of conduct from which retreat was not easy. 
I think it is some of these men who are still responsible lor 
these outrages, 'riicre may be a few more outrages in tlie 
near future — no one can say — but no new additions to tlic 
ranks ol' these men arc taking place; the supplies have been 
cut oif; and 1 feel quite sure that the siLuatiott wdli now 
grow better and better every day until at last only the 
memory of these times is lell.” 

With some misgivings, I can only hope that Mr. 
(iokhalc’s estimate of the position is (‘orrecL. 'fhe wave tuay 
have spent itself, but the <luly oi’ tla^ (lov(rrnm<‘nt, remains 
unabated. Only by unceasing vigilance*, and by Ihe swift 
exercise of their (xnvers upon occasion, cun they check the 
rcappcaraiK^e ol’ tendencies which loyal Iiulians regard with 
just abhorrence. 

1 assume it is not necessary to <lcfend I^ord Cumm 
from the charge of having contribute<l to bring about the 
appearance of Atiarchism in India, though I believe there 
was a time when he was even credited with having in some 
undiscernible manner imj)ellcd the mild Hindu to start 
making homhs, 'fhe .secret history of the Anarchist move- 
ment is now tolerably well known to the authorities ; and 
the peo}>Ie who brought tlie.se wild charges had probably 
never heard of the assassination of the Dravids, the inforjuers 
agaiiLSt Chapekar, tlie Poona murderer, in days when Lord 
Curzon was still a member of the House of Commons. 
1 am not even sure that it is worth while to deal with the 
more frequent accusation that he was responsible for the 
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larger phenomena of unrest, as distinguished from Anarchism, 
which have disturbed India during the last few years. In 
being called upon to face sucli a charge, and to endure all 
the virulent attacks and the lieated misrepresentation wliich 
have flowed from it, he has only had to share the common 
lot of nearly every administrator who serves a European 
country overseas. If he had not foreseen that, like many of 
his predece-ssors, he must pass through that particular vale 
of tribulation, he would have studied history to liLLle })rofit. 

The three greatest Colonial Empires have been those of 
England, France, and Spain, and all three have treated the 
men who have carried and upheld their flag in distant lands 
with singular ingratitude. None has odesided worse than 
England, which delights in splendid verse of Empire, and 
forgets the men who made it possible. Every statesman 
who goes to India or South Africa goes at the risk of his 
reputation and his liappitioss. The men who stay at home 
risk nothing but periodical worry ; their worst mistakes are 
eondoued ; but the men who fare forth across the .seas risk 
all. If they tlo nothing at all, they may perhaps count upon 
applause and effusive commonplaces on their relunr ; if 
they strive manfully to fulfil their appointed task, they are 
almo,st certain to encounter at some stage or other the 
bitterest hostility. It is a topic curious enougli to make 
one pause and look baetkward for one brief momcttl. 

All through the centuries the story is the same. I lislory 
contairts few more touching pictures than that of C’olmnbus 
dying in poverty in the inn at Valladolid, al't(T vainly 
pleading with his ungrateful king for a rcstitutit)ii of his 
rights and dignities- C'ortez, the cotujueror <d' Mexico, 
came back from the J’acifie to die with the unincrited 
affronts of the monarch lor whom he had won vast provinces 
still ringing in his ear. Duplcix, who sought to win Irnlia 
for France, wrote only three day,s before his <lcath in the 
utmost indigence : “ I have sacrificed my youth, my fortune, 
ray life, to enrich my nation in Asia. . , . My services are 
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regarded as fables, my demand is denounced as ridiculous, 
Tam treated as the vilest of mankind.” La Rourdonnais, 
the founder of French power in the Isle of France, was re- 
warded for his zeal by a long imprisonment whicli broke his 
heart. Ijally, the splendid soldier who endeavoured to 
retrieve the fallen fortunes of Fi’ancc in India, was dragged 
through the streets of Paris in a dung-cart to the scaffold, 
•lulcs Ferry, who conceived the idea of a new French 
colonial empire, was, in the words of M. Etienne, “ treated 
as a public malefactor, and in spite oi‘ the service he rendered 
to his country, he lost his popularity, his tranquillity, and 
almost his life.” The Instory t)f England has been equally 
full of instances of unreejuited services ever since the days 
when Raleigh came l)ack from the Orinoco to die l>y the 
headsman's axe. Odive, callofl n]»on to defend himself like 
a criminal; Hastings, ruined in for time by an unfair trial 
lasting for years ; Stamford HafJles, hampered throughout 
his career by unworthy opjiosilion ; Dalhousie, dying in 
proud silcaice Ixaicath a. bl;ick cloud of calumny which has 
only been removed after a lajisc of fifty years; Canning, 
whose work was s<» little underslooil tliat his name was very 
nearly excluded from the vole of llianks to the Indian 
Services oHered hy Ibirlinmcnt aller the Mutiny ; Ilartle 
Frere. sacrifii^ed to the requirements of political expediency ; 
HO ilic long tide goes on. Even Waterkn) did not protect 
the windows of the Duke of Wellington. 

Lord (himm was happily spared the mournful fate of 
some earlier proconsuls, hut although we do not cut off the 
heads of our overseas st atesmen nowadays, or impeach them 
by way of acknowledgment, we are still far t(K> ready to 
think the worst of them instead of the host. Recause after 
Lord (hir/on’s departure from India there was a widespread 
manifestation of unrest, many of his countrymen jumped to 
the eoiudusion that for the symptoim of disturbance he must 
he held responsible. The itial causes of unrest in India -I 
am notnowiilluding to Anarcliism — hod no more connection 
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with the Viceroyalty of Lord Curzon than they had with 
the moon. They sprang from that qxiickening of new 
aspirations which swept throughout Asia as a result of the 
victories of Japan ; and on their better side I..ord Minto was 
quite justified in considering them to be healthy. Their 
more violent and ebullient side was another mattei*, to be 
dealt with as the law directs. 

I have shown that for the first few years of his Vice- 
royalty Lord Curzon enjoyed a popularity such as few 
Viceroys have ever known. Two minor incidents Avhich 
caused some excitement, the Official Secrets Act and a 
homily on truth delivered in the Calcutta Convocation, 
hardly require discussion. I’he one was a routine measure 
which has never, so far as 1 am aware, adversely allectcd a 
single Indian journalist; the other was a speech which was 
possibly injudicious in its choice of a subject, though certainly 
not in its method ol‘ treatment. No oiie can read it now 
without smiling at the thought that it could ever have 
created any hubbub. Neither of these incideiits, which are 
probably almost forg(;ttcn, (;ould have produced either 
boycotts or ma.ss meetings in Ilcadon wSejuare. 

The two larger episodes which aroused agitation were 
the Universities Act and the partition of llcngal, and I have 
already named them as two of the greatest and most bene- 
ficent achievements of Lord Curzou’s Viccroyalty, I have 
never known any agitation quite so afisurd as llxi agitation 
against the partition of Hcngal. It was almost as ridic.ulous 
as the outburst of the English populace when the calendar 
was reformed, and the cry went up, “(live us hack our 
eleven days ! ” Except among the vested interests which 
considered themselves menaced, it was never more than a 
pretext, and any other pretext would have served just as 
well. For the rest, it wa.s the outcome of the suddenly 
conceived de.sire to create a Bengali “ natio!«,”of the hostility 
to the Universities Act, of the search for a vent for the 
excitement engendered by the conflict in the Far East, of 
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that craving for passionate controversy which periodically 
afflicts Bengal far more than any province in India. Few 
cared about the actual partition itself. The very agitators 
wlio once led excited mobs through the streets of Calcutta 
are now on the verge of pronouncing benedictions upon it, 
though I do not doubt that their confession of faith will be 
immediately preceded by vehement protestations on the 
other side of the controversy, as is their habit. The subject 
may well be dismissed, as it has been discreetly dismissed in 
T ndia. 

I prefer to recall, by way of comparison, a demonstration 
which occurred in (’aiculta in March 1905, on Lady 
C’urzon’s return from England after her .serious illness. It 
was months after the agitation against partition had begun, 
'I’lie Viceregal train broke down wliile cro.ssing India, and 
knowing the generous reception that was awaiting them, 
the Viceroy and Lady Curzon raced to tlic capital with an 
engine and a single carriage, at sixty miles an honr, rather 
than disappoint the j)()pulac(t. ''rhe Calculla (’orporation 
met them at the railway station, and presented Lady 
(lurzon with a valuahle jewel suh.scribc*d forhy the meinher.s. 
Howrah Bridge and the str(;ets of the city had been 
voluntarily dc^corated by a Bengali committee. There were 
no regular troops, by the Viceroy’s special order, tliough the 
dalcutia Light Horse Volunteers insisted on turning out in 
full strength to furnish an escort. The whole of tlie route 
wa.s packed with dense crowds, the cheering wjis eontimiou.s, 
and Lady Cur/on drove to (Jovernment Hou.se amid 
acclamations such as had never then been accorded to any 
woman in India. ILindreds of the ladies of Calcutta were 
awaiting htir in the Throne Room, and presented her with 
a costly carved ivory casket and addrc.ss. One of the local 
ncw.spapcrs sai<l that it was “ the occasion of a spontaneous 
outburst of enthusiasm on the part of the population of 
Calcutta, such as wc never remember to have witnessed 
before.” Such was India, in the very year of Lord Cur/on’s 
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departure ; warm-hearted, emotional, a land full of contra- 
dictions, with a people normally reserved, but given equally 
to outbursts of the strongest enthusiasm and the most 
exaggerated condemnation. Lord Curzon said on landing 
for the second time: “ There is warmth of heart in India 
as great and life-giving as there is of sky.” Nowhere is the 
quality more manifest than in Bengal ; and memories such 
as I have quoted remain fragrant and precious when all the 
riots and the boycotts are forgotten. 

The subject ofliord Curzon ’s supposed connect ifm with 
the appearance of unrest in India is not one upon which 
I care to dwell further. Even his own countrymen, some 
among whom were qtiick to give ear to the voice of slander 
on his return, have now come to realise the injustice that 
has been done. I will recapitulate in a few sentences all 
I have said on the point. The Universities A(!t aroused 
deep hostility ; the partition of Bengal was made the pretext, 
for wild agitation ; but both were justitiable and necessary 
measure.s. The very firmness of Lord (’ur/on’s control, his 
vigorous work in strengthening the foundations of ilritish 
supremacy, may possibly have tended, as I said in my 
opening chapter, to stimulate that irreeone.ilablc residuum 
of the Indian peoples which desires otir depart, nrc ; though 
personally I doubt whether tlie inHu(>n<^e of his labotjrs at 
all accelerated a movement which was secret ly in oxisUaice 
long before he became Viceroy. But f liough tlic nn'asurcs 
I have mentioned were made the ohjwds of persist, ent and 
even violent opposition, they hud no more* to d<) with the 
general appearance of unrest in India than had the creation 
of the North-West Frontier Frovince, Other pnivinccs 
cared nothing about the partition. 'I'lic gcn<‘ral unrc.st was 
due to causes whicli may be descri!>ed as continental. The 
best refutJition, already explained, is that in the tsmtrovcrsy 
about military administration at the end of his \'ieeroyalty. 
Lord Curzon carried the whole country with him. 

It has often been complained against Lord (hir/on that 
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while he instilled new strength into British rule, he did 
nothing to satisfy the aspirations of Indians for a larger sfiare 
in the control of their own affairs. The complaint is quite 
legitimate, and is entitled to an answer. The partieular 
work which Lord Curzon went to India to do did not include 
an enlargement of liberties, such as has now been granted. 
It was a work which presented many more diflicultics than 
he had anticipated ; he undertook many reforms which he 
had never originally contemplated ; and duritig the whole of 
his second period of oflice he was intermittently engaged in 
a serious conflict which could not have been foreseen. Had 
he been able to complete the full term he had projected, liad 
his pathway been peaceful towards the end, it is my belief, 
and that of men who were intimately associated witli his 
Viceroyalt.y, that he would have come to realise the 
desirability of rounding off his labours by some substantial 
concession to the as])irations of educated Indians. Itwould 
have been the natural and proper coping-slone of his work. 
He was a Viceroy who was inlenscly conscious of e.xLcTiial 
opinion. He might not .always follow it, but no man was 
more ready to listen to external views. I could name 
instance alter instance where his propo.sals were modified out 
of (lefercne.e to popular .sentiment and unofrieiai dc.sires. 
d’hough be never scem.s to have scriou.sly contemplated 
any concessions of the kind I have named, I think he would 
have done so had he completed his full term, ha<l his .second 
period been less stontiy, and had he been less preoccupietl. 
The times were ripe for such an ad\'ance, and he was alway.s 
quick to note the trend of popular feeling. 

Just as it fell to Lord Cur/, on’s lot to reap where I^onl 
Lansdownc had sown, and Lord Elgin had watche<l and 
waited, so it fell to the lot of Lord Morley and Lord Minto 
to complete the work Lord Curzon had perforce left undone. 
I’heir scries of reforms did not represent a reaction from the 
spirit of r.,ord Cur/on’s Viceroyalty ; they were its natural 
and inevitable complement. There was no spirit of essential 
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antagonism between the two Administrations ; there Avas no 
broad feature of Lord Curzon’s policy whicli Lord IMinh> 
did not accept and carry forward, witli the full approval of 
Lord Morley ; but they added the one ingredient neeessary 
to make the work of fiOrd Curzou finally aceeptahie to the 
people. 

On the whole, it was a fortunate chance whidi hrougiil 
Lord Morley to the India Offiet.' at that particular jiinclurc. 
With several aspects of his policy I am unable to agree, and 
have said so in due season; but happily, for my present 
purpose, it is only necessary to dwell upon inai.iers wliieh 
do not admit of diflercncc. I/ord Morley did for fla- India 
Oflicc what Mr. (diamherlain did for the Colonial Ollb'e : lar 
showed that to he at the head of so great, a dejiartnienf. was 
no unworthy eroAvning of a statesmairs career. I'misiia! 
qualifications wer<; needeii to discern arigid. th^ renn‘<iies 
required by the Indian .situation in and Jaa-d .Morliy 

brought to the task the broad and .sympatludii^ perceptions, 
the keen intuitive insight, which in his legi.slativc capacity 
were imperative to success. For five years India hud flu; 
benefit of the guardianship and direction of one wdio added to 
the ripe wisdom of the statesman the profound knowledgis 
of the scholar, and the Avarmest sympathy with human 
striving after progress; and Avhen I.ord .Morley left the 
India Office the verdict of sup|)<)rter and oppoueril alike 
was that he had been the greatest Indi;m .Seeretjuy of State 
of modern time.s. The atlvcnt into Indian idlhir; of such a 
dominant personality, with so (ixeeptional a reputation, 
necessarily tended, although to some extent involuntarily, 
to overshadow the Viceroy. Lord Minlt» di<l mtt display, 
and was not expecited to display, the intense activity vhieh 
liord Cur/onhad exercised thrungliout his Administration; 
but he had two (pialities winch Avere of inc.slimahle .sttrvieo 
during a very troubled period. Upon ail the problems 
which came beftjre him he brought to bear shrewd and 
penetrating common sense, much practical experience, aiwl a 
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cerfctiin inunovable strength oF will; and during years which 
would have severely tried- the nerves of a weaker man. he 
showed an incomparable calmness whieli no untoward event 
could disturb. 

'Fhal Lord MinLo came to ciuite inde{)cndenl. eunehisions 
about the i»eces.sity for some enlurgemcuL of jiberties, and 
that he pointed them out very early in his Nhceroyajiy. is 
now eon anon knowledge; that he worked loyally to nia]u' 
the sehenio a success, and refused to abandon it wlien cou- 
Fronted by sijiister occurrences, are Facts e(jually well kiiov,n ; 
but that the larger inspiration, the broader <'once')l.itai, Ibe 
final shaping, the tenacious adherence in the face of nuieh 
criticism, were all diiefly the work oF Lord Morley, is too 
obvious U) need emphasis. 

l<V)r the purpose oF rcconl, the reibrms may he hrielly 
summarised, 'fhey were divided into two seelions. om; 
relating to the Executive Councils, and Ihe oliur io lijo 
Legislative Councils, 'flic innovations regarding Ex< eulhe 
Conneils were : 

(1) The appointment oF an Indian inemher ni Uic 
Viceroy’s Executive Council. 

(2) 'I'hc ajipointment oF one Indian nieiuber Io Ibe 
Exeeutivii Councils oF the Governors of Madras and 
Bombay. 

(3) 'rhe provision of powers tr) eonslil.utc an Executive 
Council For the Licutenaut-filovcrnor oF Bengal, tin; pre- 
sumption being that one member oF such (kmneil wouUI he 
an IiKiian. 

( L Tlte provision oF powta-s lo (;reaU; Executive 
CouiH'il.s For the LieutenanLCioveniors oF other [u'uviiiccs, 
tliougli ill I he, se eases the propo.S!il inu.st first be laid is ioif 
Parliament for sixty days. 

(il) I'o Ibese riilbrnis may be ndih'd ilii! appointuicni of 
two Indians to the (!ouneil of tlie Si'erelary of Stale, 
commonly known as the India Council. 

These were all fundamental elianges, for they adiuiLled 
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Indians to the highest executive appointments, and gave 
them access to tlie most secret and vital deliherations of the 
Administration, from which they had been hitherto excluded. 
The changes in the I^egislative Councils were ; 

The Imperial Legislative Council was increased from 
twenty-one to a maximum of sixty. 

The Madras and Bombay I.egislativc Councils were 
increased from twenty-four to a maximum of lifty. 

Tlic Bengal Legislative Council was incTeased from 
twenty to filly, and the Councils of the United I’rovimtes 
and of Eastern Bengal from sixteen to fifty. 

The I’unjab IjOgislativo Council was iiUTtiased from 
eight to tliirfy. 

''Die Burma la'gislativc Council was increased from ten 
to thirty. 

Taken as a whole, the (.'ouncils now include no fewer 
than Ilia elcctetl members, as against thirty-nine utuhn* the 
old Act. Their total maximum strength is now .*570, as 
against 180 formerly. By a reasonable compromisi*, and by 
the adoption of varying expedients in dillercnt provinces, 
the Mahomedans have been given an adequate share of 
representation u[)on all the Councils. In the Imperial 
Council the o/Iicial niajorify w'as retained at the instance of 
Ijord Morley, though Lord JMinto was willing to abandon 
it; but in llie Provincial Councils the o/Iieial majority ivas 
not preserved. In practice the non-oflicial members do not 
necessarily vote against the (iovernment upon crucial ques- 
tions, and the support of Europeans and the more moderate 
Indian members <;an frequently be reckoned upon, ''rhe 
Prc.sideut of each (‘ourieil retains the right of veto, and 
behind lies the veto of the Viceroy. Tlie privileges of non- 
official members have also been greatly enlarged, and the 
rules of procedure very mutth modified. They <ian e.xerci.s« 
a greater influence in the early stage.s of Budgets, tlic right 
of interpellation has been .strengthened, facilities for the 
fuller and freer discussion of public policy have been pro- 
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vidcd, and the privilege of introducing resolutions and Bills 
(under sanction) has been conferred upon private members. 

Tliougli the appointment of Indian mcinla'rs to Execu- 
tive Councils was strongly opposed, there was never any 
strenuous opposition to the enlargement cither of the 
Imperial or the Provincial Legislative ('ouneils. It wa.s 
never contemplated by Ijord Lansdowiic, who in 1892 
introduced a larger non-elective element into the C'ouncils, 
recognised the elective principle, and conrerred the right of 
interpellation, that the reforms he carried should be regarded 
ns at all final in cdiaracter. 'I'lie tinu; had couu: wiien some 
measure of extension eoidtl willi safety be* iiitrodnecd, and it 
was being urgently elaimed. 'rhe late King-Enijjeror, in his 
Proedamation of ltK)8. wisely said that “{he polilie satisfac- 
tion of such a claim will strengthen, not impair, existing 
authority and pc over.” 

'^rhe enlargtancnt of tlur Conneils is [>rohahly the feature 
of the reforms which at {jresent is most appreciated in India. 
'I'lie new hodiers have; Ix’cn a great success, and tlie debates 
in the Im{)erial ('ouneil an* already not nn worthy of older 
an<l more famous assemhiies, 'I'lu; reforms are eeiiainly no 
more final than were those of 1K92, and in tlm; <!ourse there 
will doubtless he further developments. Meanwhile the loyal 
Indian communities have the saLisfaelion of knowing U»at 
they can at least make tlicir voices audibly and eflcetively 
beard. The real tests of the reforms ha\'c still to come. 
They will come in the Imperial Council when the Indian 
memhers demand, as they have a right to do, that they sluill 
have; some voice in settling the fiscal policy of' India; they 
will come iji the Executive Coumdls when a popular tlemund 
arises that the Indian appointments shall he filled, not by 
(piiet “safe” men, but by prominent politicians who will 
claim their share of executive aulliorily. That liay has not 
yet arrived, and in any (tase I am not at all sure that nieti of 
the stamp of Mr. (iokhale will jiot feci that for many years 
t(» come they will be serving their country better from an 
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i/ul'^pcndciit seat in the Council than from an executive 
chair. 

One other aspect of the reforms requires coinniejii,. '^rh(;y 
rigliLiy satisfy the aspirations of the intellectuals and the 
men of property, but they leave the bulk of the pc'oplt; 
pi'acticrally untouehed. Lord Curzoii concisely cx[)ressc!d 
the point in the House of Lords on February L'h. 
when he said : 

“ I ■wonder iiow these chan^fes will, in the last resort, 
affect the ^freat mass ol* the people of India tiie peoph* who 
have no vole and who have scarcely a voiced KcmeiulHT 
that to these jaioplc, who form the hulk of the [Ktpulaliou 
of India, rcpresenlative ^^ovenunent and electoral instilu- 
i ions are noUiiii<» whatever. . . , The j^ood /Government that 
app<;als to them is the /Government which protects them from 
liie rapicioiis money-lender and landlord, fr(»m tlx; local 
vakil, and all the other sharks in human dis/Guise whit-h j)rcy 
upon tlu;,se unhappy people. I have a mis/Givin/G that this 
class will not fare much better under these chan/Gcs than 
they do now. At any rate I see no place for them in lltesc 
cidar/Ge<l Councils which are to be created, and I am undt.T 
the .strong oj)inion that as government in India becomes ujorc 
and more Parliamentary- as will bo the inevitable result- ■■ 
so it will become less paternal arxl less beiiefieeut to the 
poorer classes of the population.” 

1 cannot leave the subject of unrest and the remedies 
adopted without mcuLioiiit)g the pernici<Mis prjicticc of 
government from hill-stations, which is one of tiic greatest 
hindrances to the su<;ecs.s of Hritish rule in India. I b(;li(ne 
it to he bad in principh;, and to be responsible lo a very con- 
siderable e.xLcnt for such loss of grip as is visibb; in the 
Indian Administrulion, If Ualeutta had been under the 
restraining inlluence of a resident (lovernmetit, the eity 
would never have got so far out <»f hand as it did a few yeai^J 
ago. One of the few thing.s which reconciles mo to the 
eonlinuancc of the autocratic control of a Secretary of State 
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is I lie knowledge that this grave problem will never be 
s(“ttled until it is tiickled from Whitcliall. Not a single 
adininisLnilor in India will ever loiudi it. From the youngest 
civilian and Llie most newly arrived Clovernor to the retiring 
member of ('ouneil, all unite solidly in defence of the migra- 
tion to Uie hills. It is extraordinary what an amount of 
heat cjin he gcneraled in India at short notice by attacking 
the practice of spending many months of the year at hill- 
stalions. Eminent (civilians will listen unmoved to the 
strongest (aiticism of any feature of their administration; 
say a word agjiinst hill-slat ions, and in a moment their hair 
hrisih's, and they are hanging the table with their fists. 
Even Lord <’ur/on ('(.'ll maler tlie spell; he was not e<;rtain 
that hill-slat ions W(;n^ luiees.sary for the Frovineial (lovern- 
inents, hut he was <|uit.<‘ sure that i?! the ease of the tJovern- 
nu'nl of Indi.'i, “ foi- law, administration and the rest, Simla’s 
best.” 'li’c'l I ha\(; n<‘ver met, any man. Kngli.shnian or 
Indian, outside iiu; Service, s, who did not declare that the 
hill-stali<«n'- were hirgrly t(» hianie for liie growing' detaeh- 
nii'iii of ilie Lril.ish from the [X'ople of India. 

2t ought, to he jxis-iihli* to discuss the (jia'slion without 
m;i!ving; unworthy imput.atiotis «»ji i‘it.h<‘r side, in the eili(‘s 
it is said that (Jovi'rnmenl servants hi llic hills are engrossed 
hy golf, and bridge, and picnics ; intlie hills it is alleged tiiat 
the husiness men in tlie cities wa.ste half tlie allcruoou 
gossiping in their eluhs, and are always down ii.stcning to the 
band in time to ealeh the first cool brentli of the evening 
breeze. Neil her allegation is trne. Hu,sinc.s.s men in India 
hn\4‘ little time to loiter nowaday.s. Nativt^ eompetitiou 
grou s ke' iier every year, ami Lite margin of profit is far 
smaiier than it used to las 'I'iie ebdrs and restaurants of 
(’ideulla and IJombny are emptied a very few minutes ufler 
hmeli is over, (hni'rnment servants in the bills work ju,st 
as hard ns, and perhaps in some cases a little harder than, 
lluty do in the plains. Only I am not so sure that it is 
alway.s the right kind of work, or the most useful kind of 
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work; and I am certain that it is often not the kind of work 
that brings them more closely into touch with the people of 
India and their needs. 

It is suggested that it is a good thing for men to break 
away sometimes from tl»e innumerable ptdLy distract ions of 
big cities, and to sit down and think. So it is, but only in 
the case of individuals. The idea of a wliolo (Jovermnent 
sitting down to think is a trifle tinj)raetieal, and in point of 
fact the spectacle of' rows and rows of Secretaries with W(‘t 
towels round their heads, pondering tlio probhans of Empire, 
is not usually witnessed. Matiy a man lias defended hill- 
stations to me h(‘eause, he has said, he can work there 
without interruption, 'flial, is pre<‘is<‘ly why ho ought not 
to he tlun'O. If he is helping to iul(‘ India he must (‘xpeet 
intciTUjilions ; he is in India to be inlerniptod ; personal 
accessibility is a thing that Asiatics greatly prize, and the 
institution of liill-stations denies it to them. A \ery able 
administrator, and one of the most hard-working men in 
India, once told me that he chiefly valued his nionlhs of 
retreat at a hill-station becau.se they enabled liitn to “go 
through his ca.ses carefully.” What he meant was tliat he 
practically shut himself up, and lived lalKirious nights and 
days, poring over masses of documents eoneerningimporLauL 
points of administration. When h(‘ emerged he would no 
doubt have penned able and eonseieniious and discerning 
minutes about ev<Ty “ease”; but that is not governing 
India as it ought to be governed. Again, bill-st.‘it,ions are 
defended on the score of health ; but there can 1 k“ no logical 
distinction between the kind ofelimab' reijuired for working 
in the Secretariat., and for administering a district. AnoLiier 
favourite argument is that the senior oflieers of (lovernment 
have been so long in the country that they eatmoL endure 
the climate of the jilains, but the obvious un.swer is that in 
that case the time for retirement has arrived. Ttie fmjuent 
retort of Secretaries l.s lliat Itulia does not chiefly consist of 
big cities, that the problems of Irulia are largely rural, and 
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that the attention of the Government sliould he mainly 
directed to “ the ryot at the plough.” And what do they 
.see of the ryot at tlie plougli at Simla, or Darjeeling, or 
JNIahahleshwar ? I Inive heard these and many other 
arguments for years, smd have answers for them all. 

When the Councils were enlarged. Lord iSIinto said the 
Government ought to try and guide the new aspirations 
aright. Jt will never he done while every civilian aspires to 
he a Moses on a inounlain-lop. 'fhe Lime has come for the 
Governments to (le.seend from the clouds and show them- 
selves to the multitude, As things are, the high ofheials 
swoop down on tiie various e.apitals for a hrief period in the 
cold weather, live in their earpet-hngs, !tre reluctantly 
dragged into a wiiirl of rather dull dinners and dances and 
rec‘e{)lions, and then vanish again, hreaihless and exhausted, 
hut ha|jpy in 11 k‘ vain notion that tliey have been really “in 
touch with lh(! people.” '^I’lie enlarged Councils arc certainly 
supplying a valiiahle correct i\c; hut we siiall nev<‘r get. “ into 
touch " in India to lh(‘ exleiil we ought to do milil the hill- 
stations are ahaiidoiied to liie itualids, the ladies, and the 
babies. 

One eliangf* which would fac*ililali‘ .a modiliention of 
the jirc.s< nl system of government Iroin tiic hills would he 
tin; abolition of the obsolete provision of the Act of ITUH 
whicli prohibits the Viefr()y, Ihc Commander in-Chief, lUid 
the Gt)vernor.s of Madras and Homhay from proceeding to 
Europe on leave of .al»senee. The essential conservatism of 
England was strikingly illustrated in thc‘ solemn debate 
upon this sidiji'cl in tin; House of Lords on March 17, IttOH, 
when a whole series of grav<‘ and, in my belief, (juitc 
illusory reasons W(‘re adduced why the statute should not he 
aholislusi. I hav<; always tinmglit that pnrtieular debate 
worthy to he eompared witlj a debate during, I think, tlie 
Stuart period, in Ihe House of t!ummons, in whieli it was 
seriously <lt;clured (and possibly <hily resolved, for I write 
without refen’iiee) that the huil<ling of ji bridge aeross llie 
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Thames at Westminster would assuredly hrin^f about the 
disruption of Enj>'land. The cnaelinciit prohibit iti/f Vic(>roys 
and others from proceeding to Europe was passed in the 
days of* (ieorge IH., and confirmed iu the reign of 
William IV.; it related to the age t)f sailing-ships, and not 
to the age of steam; it became law at a time when tht; 
voyage to India occupied anything from a year l(t <‘ighteeu 
months; and it was el larae.t eristic of a e<;rtain type of 
English ])roccdure that many new and portentous nsisons 
were discovered more than a century afterwards to prove 
that it should not he ahau(l<iM<‘d. 

I'hedehalc was initialed by Lord Lamingloti. who ba<l 
recently rcliiupiisiied the ( «oveniorsliii> of Hombny, His 
ease was paiiieularly Itard. I’rivat.c reasons of an urgent 
character eonipcilled bis presemr in England f'ortw(» tir Ibree 
■wecfhs. n<! could not. ol)tain leave of absence, and was 
compelled to resign; and thus the Presidency of Hombay 
WHS prematurely deprived of a (iovemor who was unusually 
popular with the ])cople. 1 have never seen any Governor 
receive such an extraordinnryovution as was accorded to Lord 
Lamington when he went ot»e night, without protection, into 
the heart of the native city on the oceasion <»f a gre-at 
religious festival, lHa only aslvcd for eight weeks’ leave, 
and his sueecssor did not reach. Iialia until three nionth.s 
alter his resignation. ’I'lie provision prohibiting leave to 
Europe should be alxjiislied, but I would still mak<‘ it some- 
what extieplional for lli(‘s<.‘ t;xalt,e<l ollu-ers of State to obtain 
such leave. 

I wonder if I may, without on'euce. add a few words 
reg!ir<liug the annual flood of visitors to Intlia, which steadily 
inerenses. Veiir after year, as I sat in the (hiU; of India, 
the returning cool hreir/es wafted to our shores amiable aitd 
earnest gentlemen, of all ranks and (killings, many of whom 
it became my duty atui pleasure to roceivv, h'l'aiii them 
I leaiiied with due meekness, on many occasions, that the 
wrong way to know a eoutitry was to livt; in it, and that 
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to Llic souring vision of tlic visitor wjs vonclisafcd Pisgah- 
sights denied to the hunil)le toiler in the misty valleys, lu 
]\Ir. Ramsay Mac; Donald's rceent book on India I eneoiiu- 
tered the lollou'ing statement : 

“A shrewd observer, who will make aumcrons mistakes 
in describing details, will iinderstan.I the general tendency 
of the suni total ol' Indian life more aeenralely than o?ie wli<^ 
has lived so long in the eountry that he has ceased lo see it 
except as a niovijig mass of detail.” 

It may be so; my gaze ha.s <s-i'i.ainly never been jfiei'eing 
enough lo <lisc(‘rn “the gem'ral banhaiey of the smn t(d.al 
of hidian life”; but 5 have oflen wondered what is the 
pcaatliar property in the Indian .ainuj.sphere which makes it 
so lucent lo the visitor, and so o|)a<iue to the r<;sident. No 
one dreams ol' saying Ihesi; things about. China, or Houth 
Africa, or America; no oik; claims to iia\(‘ I'stiniated “the 
sinu total of h’reneh lile ' during' a .six v\eeivs’ trip lo Paris 
and the Hiviera, : the nio;;l (‘(ailldeni. of .\nieriean writ(;rs 
ne\<“r thinks ol' iieginoing' Ids liliie liook about, ICngland in 
tin's strain. !losve\er, il' to have ti\ed in a country is a 
disfjualiliealion for writing about it, 1 set it d<iwn lo my 
disadvantage. I liave bev'ii t<»hl that durijig his journey 
through the East Lonl Rosehery, at a public; dinner, .said 
with a twinkle that “ he had Ih'c'Ji in India long enough to 
write a l>ook, but not long caiough l(» make a .spt'eeh.” 'Die 
remark is still r(;inemhered in India. It is not surprising 
that Anglo-Indians turn with relief from Mr, Mael hmald’s 
prc-fjiee lo su(;h prel'aees as that with ^vhieh M. Chailley 
opened his ineinerahle hoctk on Indian adniinislrntive prob- 
lems. He hcggin thus: “ 'Du' weerk I nccw give to the 
public is tlic; fruit of twcaity ycairs of thou,«''hL, and tC'U of 
actual lahoiir." May others la; as dc'lihcTate ! 

'\'el I should h(< unfair to Mr. MaeDonuld if I did not 
add that hi.s hook is in many re.spee.ts the best account of a 
■short visit to Indi.a I ever remi'inher to have; read. In a 
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brief time he accomplislied much ; smd if he listt'iicd to idle 
gossip about Lord Curzon and the purlition o(‘ Rcngal, at 
least his previous studies enabled him to grasp something of 
the real inwardness of the land revetmc syslem, which few 
visitors care to investigate. Ilis eriticism on other points 
need not be examined here. All 1 wish to urge is that 
Knglishmcn who visit India should go there with a (air and 
open mind, should endeavour to refniin from .sneering at 
those of their countrymen w'h<> have to live ther(‘, should 
neither seek Lo e.xaggeraU' uiu’cst on the one hand, or on the 
other try to .smell out supposed administralivc abuses like a 
Kaflir witch-doctor. In Mr. MacDonald's book there is a 
remark that jars. lie sc(‘ms to hav(! gone to a “smiling 
llabu” in an odice and .said: "Now t(“ll me about T.A.” 
(trav'elling allowances) ; and the llabu grinned "a knowing 
grin.” Ferha})s .Mr. MacDonald clid not quite understand 
the .smile; })erhups his Babu was .smiling at the visitor who 
had sallied forth with the exalted intention of ascertaining 
"the general tendency of the sum total of Indian life,” and 
had ended by (picstioning clerks about the travelling allow- 
ances of their chiefs. MacDonald doubtless sometimes 
travels on missions for tlic organisations with which he is 
conncclcsl. 1 wonder what he would say if he found .some 
"sim-dricd hureaucrat” furl.ively asking the waitesr how 
inueh he had paid for his dinner. 'I’here woidd he v(*ry little 
did'erence hetween Uie two proceed ing.s. 

We want more men of the stamp of Mr. MiicDomdd U) 
vi.sit India. It is imperal.ive that the work of (ircat Hritain 
in India shoidd receive the .sympathetic attention of "the 
most ancient democracy in t he world,'’ to (juote a phrase tised 
by Mr. Winston Lhurchill wlum he was still a subaltern of 
horse. Until the lutxl great decline of civili.sation, the <‘|{i.s» 
of which Mr. MacDonald clainrs to be one of the leaders is 
destined to receive a larger and still larger .shart; of power. 
The fate of India may lie in its hands ; its re{>re.sirnUitives 
ought to understand Indian problems; Labour mein!H.Ts 
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should he encouraged by every possible means to go to 
India and see the woi-k of their countrymen for themselves. 
IJut they should go there with a little less self-eonfklence, a 
little less readiness to blame and to sneer, a little more 
reluctance to hold private conferences %vith smiling clerks ; 
and they should return with a desire to tell their fellows of 
the better side of the Admiriistratioii, as well as of its 
admitted defects. 

And is India such an open book to the stranger as Mr. 
MacDonald believes ? Is it so easy to lay bare the soul of 
a people, or ev<ai its malei-ial desires ? All through the 
summer of 101 1 Mr. MacDonald aiid his colleagues in Parlia- 
ment were worrying ahont the Parliatnent Rill and tlie 
Insurance Bill and kindred (pieslions; this is tiot a party 
book, and I mention these measures in no sco/ling spirit. 
Hut ill the moment of victory (^ame the swill revelation that 
the masses of tlie people had been thinking of sometliing 
entirely dilfercnt, and the Parliamentary Uabour l*arty 
stood revealed as com|)let(‘ly out of touch with their nominal 
followers. If lie failed to g<'l. inlo tin* minds of his own 
people in England, and stood I.einporarily re[)ijdiated iiy a 
large section of his own parly and his own Piess, is Mr. 
MacDonald so sure that he understands tht‘ people of India 
better than their administrators ? I know the kind of retort 
I may receive ; I may be told that I am mistaken, and know 
nothing of labour matters ; and I lliereforc venture to add 
that I iiave scon something of great strikes and labour politics 
in several lands, and it is a good many years since I involun- 
tarily accompanied Mr, Tillctt in a liasty retreat before a 
charge of li<*avy dragoons-. Rut I am not tiuile certain that I 
have yet discerned the “sum total” of the labour movement 
In considering the question of unrest in India, the many 
reassuring signs now visible .should bo <luly noted. 'I'lui 
long story of progress and development which I have here 
recorded Is not tlie story of a country on tlio verge of a 
general upheaval. It is not a .story of misgovcrmrient and 
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spoliation, as was Lhe case in France in Ihe oigliLeenth 
century: nor is it a story of sLa/^nalion, such as existed in 
Japan in tiie first half of the nineteenth century. 'Phe tion- 
ditions arc adinittedly not tlic same, for we arc ,i^o\ernin^j 
myriads in an alien land ; but thoiif^h i lua'c may be 
occasional further ebullitions, and though nolhing should 
induce us to weaken the exigu<»us military r(;sourccs upon 
which we must in the last resort n*ly, we may reasonably 
continue to contemplate our Indian Empire without .serious 
apprehension, .so long as our rule is just and tol<‘rant and 
sympathetic, so long as we lisU'ii atUailively and respem- 
sively to the aspirations of the Indian peoph;, .so long as wc 
do not make tlic mistake ol“ suf)posing that our control 
is chiefly accepted hccausc it is supporicd hy hayoncls, 
and not hccausc it is founded in justice and ckfinency ajid 
the arts ol’good government. 
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TiirkI'; were four groai, priii('i|)I<'.s })y wlii(^Ii Lord C’nr/on 
Wits ^elided during his Adniiiiislrai-ion, uud he disclosed 
Lhem in liis last words to ludia. 

The first was ‘■‘the r<reo^>’niiioii lhal. for e\erv depnrlinerit 
of the State, and for (;very hraii<!h of the Adiuinistratioii, 
tlaar must h(^ e. [)oIicy instead of no jadiey, t.v. a nicLhod of 
f rea,tiii^;f the suhjeei, in <|u<‘sli(H> whie!i is h/iscfl upon aeet'jiled 
premises, either of reasoning;’ or cNperienee, and is lai<l down 
in ei<*ar lan^-nagc;, understood l)y I Ik; ollleers who have to 
a{)[)ly it, aixl intellisfiljle to l,h(‘ people lo wIkhu it is 
applie<l.” As he said, it. was “the oeipilion of a policy of 
drift.” 

I'lie .s('eond was re;(ard for Ihi* welfart; of ‘“tlie Indian 
poor, the Indian pea-sant, the patient, hnrnhie, silent niii- 
lion.s, tlj(! 80 per cent, who suhsist. hy a^^rieulture, who know 
very little of policies, hut who {iroiit or sufVer by their 
results, and whom men’s eyes, even tin* eyes of their own 
eountryinen, too often forbid.” Lord Lurzon said that the 
pe.'isant “has been in the hack^ronmi of every policy for 
whi<;h 1 liave lK;en responsible, of ev<;ry surplus of which I 
have assiste<l in the disposilion.” 

The third was “ to he frank and outspoken, lo take (the 
people) into open eoididenee* as to the views and intentions 
of the (iovermneut, to jMofit hy public opinion, instead of 
i^norinpf it, not to Halter or cozen, hut Tiever to niy.stify or 
deceive." 1I« thought Ihert! was “ something manlier in 
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treating your critics with respect than in pretending that 
you are unaware even of their existence.” 

The fourth was “ everywhere to lookaliead ; to scrutinise 
not merely the passing requirements of the hour, but the 
abiding needs of the country ; and to build not for the 
present but for the future.” He held that “ the one great 
fault of Englishmen in India is that vve do not suflicicntly 
look ahead.” 

How far Lord Curzon’s labours fullillcd those principles 
I have endeavoured to show in the course of this narration. 
I began by giving a summary of the chic'f events of his Vice- 
royalty; I have reviewed in greater dclail the prin<aj)al 
results of his policy; and it is not my intention to discuss 
further a series of achievements which have h(“en already 
dealt with. These eonchnling observations are merely 
intended to note a fe^v personal aspects of l.ord C'urzon’s 
work in India whicli have still to be recorded ; and they are 
not in the nature of a tinal estimate, for it must lx; manifest 
that a final estimate is the ot;c thing which it is my duty to 
avoid. That, at least, must be left to the “ future historian,” 
the vague and unborn cet)sor visions of whom are siipposed 
to visit Viceroys of Lidia in their dreams. 'I'o these notes I 
shall add an indication of two or three larger questions 
of reform, far larger than any settled iiy Lord Curzon, 
which a])[)car to me to be arising for I'onsidcralion in con- 
nection with tbc lirilish control of India. 1 am conscious, 
at its close, of the many omissions of Lids book, and of 
the many aspects of Lord thirzon’s Adminislration wbicli 
have received either too brief mention or have be<;n 
disregarded altogether. One example may he cited, t 
have said nothing about his careful ailhercnce to the 
principle of the progressive increase in the employment 
of Indians in the Oovernment Services; yet it was one 
of the most consistent fcaLure.s of his period of office. The 
whole question of the employment of Indians in the 
higher branches of the Services is, however, very much 
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rnisunrlerstood. The Government of 1 ndia stated just before 
the last census that, “■ roughly speaking, about 1200 English- 
men, including military officers and others, are employed in 
the civil government” of the whole population of India. 
The late Sir .John Strachey said that excluding the 804 civil 
charges ordinarily held by members of the Indian Civil 
Service, “ there are about 3700 persons holding offices in the 
superior branches of the Executive and Judicial Ser\'ices, and 
among them there are only about 100 Europeans.” 

Lord Curzon was a more zealous champion of the interests 
of the people of India than they ever knew, or than they 
realise even to-day. Time and again he braved unpopularity 
among his own people in ordei’ to vindicate that impartial 
sense of justice which demandeil {uinishment for the mal- 
treatment of Indians by Englishmen. Such eases are much 
rarer in India than is supposed, but when they occur the 
offender too often escapes ])unishment. I will not dig amid 
buried ashes, nor will 1 enter into an episode concerning a 
famous and gallant regiment, which occ'asioned much excite- 
ment at the time; the true facts are no doubt on record, but 
this is not the occasion on which to discuss them. While 
holding that Lord Cur/oii was amply justified in his action in 
specilie cases, my impre.ssiou is that in his anxiety for the 
proteetit^n of Indians from assault he allowed his general 
jKjlicy to go too far. x\ll Indians are not pacific in 
demeanour, and there came a lime when truc:uleiit person.s 
deliberately began to offer subtle provocation to Englishmen, 
in the hope that they would induce an assault which, under 
the new special orders, could be reported direct to the 
Viceroy. lJut whatever difference of view there may be 
upon the subject, this was iioL a Viceroy who was oblivious 
of the interests of the people committed to his charge. 

Up to the end of his Viceroyalty, Lord Curaon was 
accustomed to move about among the people unattended 
and unprotected, and enjoyed far greater freedom than has 
sometimes fallen to the lot of his successors. The untravelled 
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imagination figures the Viceroy of India sallying out amid 
troops of sheltering horsemen ; such was never Ijord Curzon's 
normal practice. He was wont to drive himself and Lady 
Curzon about Calcutta during the afternoon in a, mail 
phaeton, followed only by a couple of troopers ; and his 
frequent recreation was to walk through the (^ity in the 
company of an aide-de-camp, and sometimes quite alone. 
The anger of the literati, the manufactured agitation against 
the partition, never had the .slightest ellect upon the 
enthusiastic demeanour of the })opulace towards iiini. He 
knew every street and slum in Calcutta, and it was no 
uncommon sight to see the Viceroy, without a companion, 
strolling through some forgotten byw'ay surrounded by 
hundreds of cheering Bengalis. Once he and Lady (Uirzon 
were driving alone near Kali Ghat, when thousan<l.H of the 
people gathered and begged them to go and see the temple 
of the grim goddess Kali, which has since become — and no 
doubt was even then — the cho.sen shrine of the opponents 
of British rule.. They went on foot to the temple amid 
thunderous applause. 

I have said something of the ill-health Lord Curzon had 
to contend against during the later years of his re.sklence in 
India. The public knew very little of his sufierings. The 
only important engagement he ever failed to ket:p was the 
opening ol' the new i)aly Chiefs’ College at Indore, in t,h<! 
month of his departure. When he stood before Liu; w<n'ld, 
his tall erect figure and high colour gave; iio clue to inward 
agony ; on the day he left India he seemed «)utwardly aimmt 
unchanged since the day of his first arrival, "li'et much of 
his writing was done upoti his back ; and there was one 
occasion, of which even Simla did not hear, when he was 
confined to his bed for three weeks. The work of his Ad- 
ministration never stopped; he received the St:ercUrie« in 
his bedroom, made decisions, wrote minutes and letters, and 
cemtinued his interminable labours without a break. He 
rarely finished working before 2 a.m,, and sometimes 8 a.m. ; 
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even after such an exhausting function as a State Ball it 
was his j)ractice to work for two or three hours. There are 
stories of interviews with the Foreign Secretary lasting for 
six hours, when immense files of papers were disposed of. 
Though he excelled all his subordinates in his untiring 
industry. Lord Curzon w'as by no means singular in this 
respect. The higher o/Hcials of the Government of India 
are sometimes accustomed to get through an amount of 
work which would surprise tl»eir Civil Service colleagues at 
home. I’hey are not all hard workers, but the majority 
slave at their tasks, I know one man, still on the active 
list, who in a time of great emergency worked for three 
days and two nights without ceasing. 

In the course of this book I have fretpienUy said that 
Lord Curzou <lid this or did that, and it may he thought 
fhat the phrase was a mere figure of speech, and that the 
parlitujlar lahr)ur ascribed to him was really the work of 
discreet and competent subordinates. I'he astonishing and 
unusual fact is Uiat wherever this statement is made, it is 
generally literally true. No Viceroy was ever more loyally 
served, but no V’iceroy, not even Dalhousic, ever did so 
mw.U himself, lie is credited with having written every 
N<*le in the files with hi.s owr» hand, and he also composed 
the majority of the despatches, not only in the Foreig^i 
1 department, of which he hehl the portfolio, but in nil the 
<h‘partnK;nts. lie never allowed others toj draft his papers 
for him, lual wonhl not even dictale to an amanuensis. I 
flo jmL tlujik Ibis overwhelming activity is entirely a matter 
for commendation, though it was really the outcome of 
lempcratticul. liic common belief among the men in India 
who were most tios(;ly assoeiattnl with Lord Curzon is that 
lie di<l far too much, ami that he would have been wiser had 
he spared himself more. There is a little to be said for the 
melluHls of Balmcrsltm after all ; I have heard that he 
rairly did anything at Lh<! Foreign Oflice, except make a 
pcritxlical incursion and stir people up. 
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A widespread delusion about Lord Curzon is that lie 
made an unusual number of speeches while in India. No 
accusation was more frequently brought at the time of 
his return to England, and upon it were based homilies 
implying that the Viceroy of India ought to inniose upon 
himself a Trappi.st vow of .silence. 'Fhe lacts speak for them- 
.selves. Lord Curzon was in India, including one break, 
during a period of close upon .seven year.s. He deli\'ered in 
all two hundred and fifty speeches, long and short. Lord 
Ijansdowne, who was finly in India for the normal p(‘riod, 
and who has never been (diarged with an undue fondness 
for oratory, made one hundred and seventy-three speecthes. 
When it is considered that Lord Curzon s total includes the 
speeches delivered in the Persian (iulf voyage, in tours of 
unusual length, at the Delhi Durbar, and on other sp(;cial 
occasions, it will he gatiiered that he only made the u.sual 
routine number of .speeches. I'he (Uflerenee was that he 
put more into his speeches than is generally the case with 
Viceroys. He prepared tliem with great eare, and dt'livered 
them with force and impressivenes.s. Ho always retnembertal 
that he was .speaking, not only to Ids immediate audienct*, 
but to tile people of India also. Whenever lie made n 
speech, it was read everywhere with eager interest and 
delight, and re.sounded thronghouL the country. Though he 
has not tiic grace of Lord Ro.sebea-y asan afler-dimier .speaker, 
I venture to think that Lord Curzon is now, on great 
occasions, the bc.st Parliumcntary orator (tf his time. He 
does not po.s.se.ss Mr. Asquith's inimitalile eoneiscncss, nor 
the personal magnetism of Mr. Lloyd Ihrorge; he dta.-s not 
approach (Jladstone <tr bright at their greatest : hut for 
power of diction, stately delivery, orderly mursiinlling t»f 
points, and the faculty of carrying eonvietion, no other 
Parliamentarian of the day is quite ids cijual. Htt ean iiold 
a w-orking-class audience entiirailcd witli as mneii ease as lie 
can grip the attention of the piilt'gmutie House of Lords. 
The speeches of sueij a man, in a country pnictieaJiy unused 
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to the higher type of public oratory, were bound to attract 
excreptional attention. 

Upon one point fjord Curzon was extremely punctilious. 

* He met his Executive C’ouncil with great regularity, and it 
was very rarely indeed that the weekly meeting was missed, 
'rhe practice has more recently fallen into considerable 
abeyance, though possibly it has now been resumed. 'To 
ignore it is to ignore one of the fundamental principles upon 
wliich the (iovernment of India is based. Lord Curzon 
may not always have accepted the views of his Council, but 
he never failed to let his colleagues know what lie was doing. 

It was inevitable that the (iovernment of a Viceroy who 
set sail for India with the avowed intention of overhauling 
the entire system of administratu)n, and who undertook 
jnany other reforms in addition, should have very little that 
was somnolent in its character. The stimulating effect of 
Lord (hirzon’s control was felt throughout the land, and 
necessarily produced considerable oppo.sition in various 
directions. 'I'hc surprising thing was, not that there 
was opposition, but that there was not more. The 
pjiblic. in India wore never left in the slightest doubt 
about Lord Curzon’s aims. He practised no (sonceal- 
nuuit, never di.sguiscd his intentions on any subject, and 
whihi he appreciated popularity, never made the slightest 
attempt to seek it. Of all the charges brought against 
him from time to time, tlic one I never heard from 
any quarter was that of cipiivocation. Whenever he 
fought, it was always in the open. I am not sure that he 
would not have been more discreet if he had said less about 
his intentions. His nuitive was obvious enough ; he wanted 
to carry the public with him ; but many worthy people 
have a habit of mind which is inclined to resent tlic whirl- 
wind which ac.<!ompanios the advent of a Viceroy with 
lists of reforms ready tabulated in dozent.s, and a vigorous 
determinatifm to carry them through. It would perhaps 
have been wiser to disclose them afterwards. The 
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abnormally efficient cliaracter of som(‘ of IjoixI C.'urzon’s 
qualities sometimes unconsciously caused irrilalion anion^ 
bis subordinates, though the irritation rarely lasted. To a 
marvellous memory for things great and small afik(\ and a 
mind which retained every passing impression wilh the 
accuracy and vividness of a jdiotograplfu! [>lal,e, he added a 
judgment which was so rarely wrong that its vtTy inl‘allil)iiiLy 
occasionally incensed susceptible men. d'he otlicaa* who was 
suddenly shown that he was incorrect in his facts, and sl.ill 
more mistaken in his conclusions, might realise at <aice tliat 
he was out of court; but the consciousness of error, 
possibly conveyed, amid pressure of work, wilh a touch 
of acidity, did not soinciiow make the revelation I(^ss 
exasperating 'Tluise wcire surface cliaraeteristies whieh left 
no deep mark. tVhat was of greater moment was that the 
towering personality of the Viceroy - for in his lal<!r years 
he unquestionably towered above all around him was so 
overwhelming ns unduly to restrict initiative! in his suh- 
ordinates. .lust as the best prose should have pedestrian 
passages, so in the Viceroyalty of India it is perhaps well 
that an Amurath does not always an Amurath su<!<!eed. 

There were two very noticeable defects in Lord (lurz<»n’s 
personal character as an Indian administrator. One was that 
while he said he courted criticism - aiul undouhledly lie did — 
he was always very restive under it. lie was so conscrious 
of the rectitude of his motives and the general netiuracy o<‘ 
his judgment that it tlistresscd liim to he mi.siindt;rst<»od ; 
and he resented a chance, and possibly unfair, mtwspaper 
criticism far more than its importance niicrite<l, 'Hmt was 
rather a characteristic of his earlier years ; the great j>ersonal 
trial and grief of the visit to Kngluinl, and the subsetiuent 
relief, had a mellowing influence, as all around him noted. 
The other wa.s an unconscious defwjt in controversial method 
which remained to the end. Iti any dispute he was ahno.st as 
eager to make a small point as a great one, and luiver suflL 
ciently concentrated upon broad essentials alone. It WiW a 
defect which was cs{)ecially per(!eptible in the discussion ala>ut 
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the military administration. The great point in that con- 
troversy was the constitutional issue, and though he made it 
thorougiily enough, he did not concentrate upon it as much 
’ as he might have done. The defect has not been so notice- 
able in his Parliamentary speeches since his return. 

It has been exceedingly difficult to note these points 
about a statesman whose career, one may hope, has not yet 
reached its zenith. It is at such a stage that the recorder 
feels how hard it is to write with discretion about a man 
still living, without doing injustice, or conveying a wrong 
impression. These were all minor flaws ; they have probably 
already disappeared in the robuster atmosphere of English 
public life. I have set them down because they give 
re(}uisite and, I think, correct points of contrast ; and I 
repeat that these concluding notes are in no sense a final 
comprehensive estimate, but are merely the finishing-touches 
to a picture already limned. 

That the premature termination of Lord Curzon’s Vice- 
royalty %vas to him a matter of poignant grief has been 
suflieicntly shown. 'Fhat it was greatly regretted by his 
Sovereign was revealed by a telegram from the late King 
Edward, received from Marienbad on August 22, 1905, 
and expressed in the following unusual terms : 

“ With deep regret I have no other alternative but to 
accept your resignation at your urgent request. Most 
warmly do 1 thank you for your invaluable .services to your 
Sovereign and y()ur country, and especially to the Indian 
Empire. Most sincerely do I hope that your health may 
improve.” 

In his speech returning thanks for the freedom of the 
City of London, delivered on July 20, 1904, Lord Curzon 
made his avowal of faith in the future of British rule in 
India in these words : 

“It is seventeen years .since I first visited India; it is 
thirteen years since 1 first had the honour of being connected 
with its wlininistration. I ndia was the first love, and through- 
out all that time it has heeii the main love of my political life. 
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I have givoa to it some of my best years. IVrbaps I may he 
privileged to give to it yet iriore. Rut no man eould do tin's 
unless he saw before India a larger vision or wesre liim.sc'lf in- 
spired with a fuller hope. If our Empire were to end to- ' 
morrow. I do not think that we need be ashanuid of it s cjiita{)h. 

It would have done; its duty to India, and iusliti<*d its mission 
to mankind. ISut it is not going to end. It is not a mori- 
bund organism. It is still in its youth, and has in it the 
vitality of an unexhausted purpose. I am not with t he pessi- 
mists it) this matter. I am not one of those wiio think that 
we have built a mere fragile [de.itk between the East, ami 
Wc.st which the roaring tides f>f Asia, will presently swe('p 
away. I do not think that, our work iso\erorlhat it is 
drawing to an end. On the eonfrary, as the y<'iirs roll by, 
the call .seems to me mort* eh'ar, tin' duty more impenitive, 
the work mon* majesLie, tin* goal mor<’ sublime. 1 beliexc 
tliat we ba\<‘ it in our pow<;r to \rel(l tin- peo[)!e of India to 
a unity greater than any they have hit herb) <ir(‘amed of, 
and to give them hle.ssings beyond any that they now enjoy. 
Let no man admit the craven fear that tho.se who have won 
India cannot hold it, or that we have only madt; Indi.'i t(» 
our own or to its unmaking. That is not the true; naiding 
of histt)ry. That is not rny forecjusl of l.he future. 'I’o iik; 
the message is carved in granite, it is hewn out of the roek 
of doom --that, our w'ork is righteous and that it .shall 
endure.” 

With the (juotation of tliat ringing passage from the 
noblest speceli he ever ma<le, I (aul th(f story of Lord 
Curzou’.s Indian eareer. H<‘ ■waged no wars, .snv<' tin; 
eon.staiil war against laxity and shith and indin'erenee and 
wrong. He .sought i»o eonijuesLs, save tliat lie .stiught to 
conquer the hearts and gain the eotdidene<‘ of the Indian 
peoples. He lett hi.s Iwairt in India, although he lost through 
India that which was dearer to liiiu than life itself. 

* * * ♦ * 

I cannot lay down my pen without recording a warning 
that questions are likely to ari.ic for settlement in eonnectiori 
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with the iidministralion of India, more fundamental than 
any with which Lord Curzon was called upon to deal. They 
concern the whole basis of the British system of control. 1 
do no{ propo.se to discuss them, but only to indicate their 
character. 'I'his book is not meant to be a full statement 
of my own beliefs about India. Such views as have been 
expressed have been for the most part incidental to the 
narrative. 

The first (jne.stion is the reform of the Chartered High 
Courts. Tlutir <a>ndition is un,salisfaetory, their methods of 
procedunf inndc<juaie, their .sy.stem of recruitment open to 
grave objections. No institutions in India arc more in need 
<tf .searching examination at the hands of high and competent 
authoritic.s. 

'I'lie second is the c.onstitution and administrative system 
of the India Ollice, which has grown to be a vast incubus 
saddlcfl upon the Indian Empire. It is based u{)on con- 
ct'ptions which 1 ndia has outgrown ; it is filled with an army 
of subordinates languidly settling the smallest details of the 
afl’airs of a huge Empire, of whose real character they have 
no knowledge. 

'flic third is Lht; nature of the control ex^^^!ise<i by the 
SccrcUiry of State over the (»overnor-Gcneral in Council 
W'c arc rapidly approaching the parting of the way.s. VVe 
must either give a greater measure of indcpcndciice to the 
Vlcer«»y and his C'omvcil, or we must he prepared to .see 
India ruled more and more from Whitehall. I am not in 
favour (jf weakening the final contnd of the Secretary of 
Sfale and of Parliament ; .such a change would he to repro- 
diitu', in another form, an uncon.stitutional situation somewhat 
r(?scnibling that created hy the military controversy. But I 
hohl that the time will arrive when the control mu.st be 
cxer(;i.s<xl differently, wheij the functions of the Secretary of 
State must be more exclusively revi.sory in character, when 
he must concern himself chiefly with broad principles of policy 
and not with masses <>f detail. I udin must be ruled upon the 
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spot ; the Empire that is controlled in detail from an office 
six thousand miles away will not permanently endure. I’he 
whole method hy which the Secretary of State handles 
Indian finances also requires investigation. 

It is in view of the gravity of the third ({uestion that I 
regard with great misgiving the movement in favour of a 
Royal Regent for India, of which so much has been heard 
of late. I have an oj)en mind on the subject, and am well 
aware that the appointment of a Koyal Regent would be 
popular with large sections of the Indian peoples. I foresee, 
however, that tlie immediate result would be to produce a 
large enhancement of the power and authority of the 
Secretary of State. In India the craitrollcr of the (Govern- 
ment of India would be the President of the Imperial 
Council, who would have all the responsil)ilit'y of the office 
of Viceroy, and none of its prestige. 1 1 is position under 
such circumstances seems likely to he an impossible one. 
The dangers which may ultimately affect the stability of 
British rule in India partake of the character of worhi- 
movements. They will never be met by the expedient of 
setting up iti India a small and pale reflection of the Court 
of St. James’s. My views on this question are by no metin.s 
final; but at present I can see little but obie(dions to the 
proposal for a Royal Regent. 

Happily no such doubts need be entertaine<I about the 
entire wisdom of the visit of the Kirig-Emi»eror and the 
Queen-Empress. In proceeding to Imiia at the earliest 
pos.sibIe moment after his Coronation, King (ieorge has 
taken a course which his revered father woulcl undoubtedly 
have followed had his health permitted, 'fhe (Irowu has 
become the link to which hi.s subjects in every clime readily 
attach therouselves ; and the King’s journey symlK>lises the 
inauguration <»f a new era. It demon,strates to the whole 
world the reality and solidity of British rule in India, 
deriving as it does its main strength not from the force of 
arms, but from the loyal ac(iuiescence of prince.s and peoples 
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in Llu! supremacy of a British monarch. Never before has a 
Britisli Emperor set foot in the Orient ; no ruler of India 
has ever held sway over so vast an extent of territory as King 
(Icorge contrf)Is to-day. What the Moguls tried in vain to 
do, tin; people of these islands have •accomplished in full 
mcjisure. (ireat Britain has bound the huge territories of 
India for the lirst time into one homogeneous and majestic 
whole, owning willing allegiance to the Sovereign of this 
realm; and His Majesty goes forth rightly conscious that 
his dread responsibilities as ruler of one-fourth of the whole 
human race can no longer be fulfilled save by moviitg out- 
ward among his myriad peoples. 
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